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SUPPLEMENT 


OECD report 
says DES 
seeks to limit 


from page I 


tin it In's • Ik: family and tradiiion.d 
won- iininiait'ly. 

“it should lie nntcil, hoivcvor. 
that this dcmHi'.;lix.iliii]i does imi 
it mu tu.ir i< .illv sipuify ii high level of 
|i.irlirip.i!i(>ii in tht- udniiiiisti-riiiK 
.mi«.I C'jiii rn I til the system." 

iliiivwi’c tt-Mriricil the junsilir- 
l Min of i he iiLiiiliinciH civil sei v.tnis 
in the dc-p.iiimuni mav sec-in to he 
"they do mu i\.isie whui jimvei 
I ln*y li.ivr 

“They cxei'fiw, in « iJil-.i'(|in'ru-c. 
intlnem-u iivt-r the uriilnimn nl etlti- 
iMlinnsil ; n 1 1 ie v in i licit- uiiiiii ry .n 
Ic.im t'tjtiai in iltiii ni' minisit'ifs of 
i-i I iii'ii i i tjii tiim ciijnv far mi ip* 
suei-piiiy. < iiusiiiiiiiiiiial umlioriiv " 
Tin* vx.itmiU'vs. say that tin* l Inin si 


Kitif.ihnn offers an oxitinpk- nr i-«ln 
laiiiui.il ■tl.iiiniiu: in ivliith I lie sum- 


lines I'm- eiiMiiiim public paniiip.i 
th ni .lie li mill'd. 


i'Tiil text, fS-ll 
Leader, pugi; (i 



NOT IN flSOMr OF GMILD&EN 

Universities ready for further cuts 


that 


by Sue Reid 

Universities Hie udiiptimc a grin und 
heat it attitude to the recently 
announced University Grants Coin- 
mince awards for the next academic 
year. They are preparing to rim- 
tiiiue economics and du their sums 
Rgnin if necessary. 

The act util gram values will hinge 
on tile rote of inflation during die 
year. Sir Frederick I loin ton, Ut»C 
cMrmuti, lias pointed out tn 
individual universities that if infla- 
tion nuiduruies lo a figure below tlw 
28.2 per cent recorded In the Brown 
Index for January 1974 to 1975 there 
would i» that extent he un improve- 
ment in the value compared to this 
year. 

But universities are worried 
inflation- 'will rise next year . 
the crunr values down along will 
spending power. 

This fear was underlined by Our 
ham University's finance officei. 
Mr Alexander Me William. He said 
the university’s grant (£5.4mi would 
be adequate only if inflation did 
not rise. IS it remained static Dui- 
hum would be able 16 get through 
the year ahead .with only a small 
deficit. 

Inflation on goods and services 
could eat into Hull University's grdtU 
(£5.9 in l during 1975/76. A spokes- 
man said the university was fac|td 
with (he prospect of doing nothing 
about tile £150,000 net deficit 'on 
this year. 

M The problem will be tor the um 
versify lo decide how much in cut 
buck oil existing ucrivliic-t in an 
attempt tn secure a position in which 
to have modest academic develop . 
mem lit important areas. The infla 


(innitry rate of goods and service will 
also have in be considered ", be said. 


Strict economies will continue hi 
the universities of Essex (£3. firm and 
Kent (£4m) which both received 
small allocations. Essex .said econo- 
mies would be made on every vac* 
alley that caine up and appointments 


would be scrutinized no nuttier wlini 
category of stuff they applied to. 

Surrey University’s deputy finance 
secretary Mr Julia Wakely said die 
university bad a favourable balance 
. eim,illg nF Ms *rwit vear. 
With this balance and the small stir 


pwsl'jjpetl for this year coupled to 
the uGl grunt (£5.3m) he expected 


(IiiIvltUIv Itemri eni f .ranis 


not released bv 
not released by 


AhciUt-i.ll 

Aston 

Both 

BtrinliiKhiint 

Bradford 

Bristol Hot released • l»y 
Brunei 
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4.814.000 
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5.009.000 

6.750.000 

5.449.000 
university 
university 

3,643,00(1 

5,252,OOU 

15.845.000 

3.692.000 
3,907.00(1 
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4,019,0011 

5,048.(100 

15,711,1100 

university 
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97.164.000 
5J21.0OO 

17.923.000 

11.419.000 

9.579.000 

16.707.000 
university 

4.308.000 
7, .100.000 

II, 921.000 

8.841 .000 

3.330.000 

8.750.000 
5.3(14,000 
(.,101.000 


T . III. I.-A|ICL11'U 

uie university tn manage ill 1975/ 
/6. 

Puri of Nottingham University's 
grant (£9 5m) is to lie earmarked 
specifically for the development of 
its medical school. 

As one of the more rapidly grow- 
ing universities Keels earned a fav* 


_ , , ’ — uPLiicu a, iav- 

ourablo award (£3.6m». Developmont 
L n next academic year wul not 


. V , ” ,"** • "wiyiL vom mil not 

bo halted altogether, but stuff xtu- 
acui ratios are likely to deteriorate. 

St Andrews will face a substantial 
deficit m 1975/76 even assuming 
there is no increase in staff num- 
bers, stud Mr Charles Gordon, Quaes- 
tor and Factor of the university. 

City University is predicting a 
deficit in 1975/76 in spite of its 
grant (£5nj). Vice-cliuncelior Dr 
Ldwnrd Parkes says the figures are 
nased un present commitment* after 
economies. 


The - University, of East : Anglia, 
“ "'sir 


26,4(17,000 
avnllnl 


lnlile 

3,779,000 


While not releasing its actual gram 
award, has criticized tiie amount 
as inadequate. Vice-chancellor Dr 
Frank Thistlethwaito told the unh 
versity assembly cuts would have 
ra be madfe to avoid a substantial 
oeficu which could not lie absorbed. 

Th? Final srnm figure to Reading 
University 1ms not yet been released 
by the university but it is expected 
to be loss tlnyi £8m. Twd .other 
universities, .Edinburgh and Loices- 
ter, liuve uisn withheld their award 
aninilius. They are entering negotia- 
tions with the UGC about the 
figures'. - •- 


Universities’ ‘fat' 
pared by cuts 


e DES ignored training advice ’ 


frdnl page I 

- do so,. He reaffirmed bis faith in 
fbu-iliicil support system for univui* 

; «iiy rcs'talclu but made it clear thill 
ihi> Lfiniimicd use of die quinqiivii 
tiiili. vysitsm v?a\ M' doubt. 

(Askvil if liu cmilii .«ivc nssuiaiicc" 
thri.t tliu 'system would bo restored 
: : js-jlhc. .lutids For imivmsily futidinjl. 
''- Ml' :lVei , itit--e suit! it was essictitKu 
fltut (be iuiivdidtios returned tu “« 
- nmrv .long toi rti system ", hut hi* 
vm*Jd iif u >ay whctlK'i' it would be 
noinipicbmai, a modified, form of 
ft, «r mmrlier sysicitt altORCthor. 

• Ik- said tlujrc v.'Qtc utCntsTit tU« 
• 'CpdiiiioiMUiial- vvslmti tyben coirbucy 
Avas stohlt/ lmftlj*isc iVcre raucollcd 


. i:mi- 

. . . . . .. . . I lower llm» A IS’ IT’s piotinialv 

<9ti| «» U'Hv r of h/jji , Itiflniiun, 

•j ukfiodt)|H‘d-.'’tlii.l 1 -^T 1 ' ^1 4V Mor rt-. National. ‘U ikm . 


'IJu? Depot rnifiit of , liducution and 
Jii.iencH was striiqgly cTiticl/cil b\ 
Ilk pi iiu Ipu i; advisory coiutntttce'kii 
^oai'hCi ' Inuniiig 1 lust week for 
igimriim iiH advice that a iri,lJ 1 M> 
tmdoi hi adutiti* vuiiy m teueber 
Iraiiiiiig siinuld hp tytMiiii'd iii W76 

Thu Advisory Urimihutm.' tu» tb 
Supply 5 and ..TrvdiiiitR of 'I'cuclivr 
, .PBrueil- ; W' MMid a ie.Utr |o: Mr Prcr 

i lieu, Sfcriimy o^ SnjU' fdr tfUmo 
j Jfiiiii, o skilly f«n' Vlurificaliqh^if: fit-' ! 
sinus uf DES ^fiiirtrtNir.52, ivbu i 
sets a target of! 1?.00|>; placet ' to- 
[' ii»Hltrf.rii»ltiaii' -j j(iaii'ssi*urs -ik 3 ^ 

t ijiytev limit ACSTT’s p.ioiinsal^ ' 


f hr iiniiui, . raised the is<iub m |,, iSt 
iveck’s, uieutinj'. • -f * 

:H* accused, (lie DES’ of using : tbt 
abiii juit feu • lis- a cover to; pursue its 

hieii ■ luilipiiic mill >.r. 


, u,ld “Shud why the 
ALSf l, whitli represent, \ iiniversi- 
«?{WV ,, MWary bpdic's, local 
milMu iilox vod trade judims. should 
:c knmetl by the ;i>IiS: ; 1 : 

. Mr Hugb jlardjnKf ihQ, DES qffi, 
,U J wupaiwible. tot. college ..oygani- 
iic'n.siud ..cjiai the DES Sot tfi . 
h furt f 1 pm ; He MinisterM statoment 
Sei’Slo?' iptoely for 

The rbnimi jti : u dccidtd im. wrirfr ir 
fW % ^Mpe.AskiiVK 5 hfin-jo 
onfirnL that, fhc; rqhpit W< : a .d|V 
msslnn dnputuent,. that 120 tMl 
' ‘SHW. K! PMfhlV ,u. 'Mtaii&bn imirtt 
4>Ni-om.i»b.»s l /in^ ii»nt.Ac.srj 


Students will contest 
400 rent summonses 
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from Tim Alberi 

LANCASTKK 
The students' union at Lancaster 
University is planning tn fight all 
400 s mil ii lo uses served by rlic uni- 
versity on rent strike students. 

The summonsc's, which relate in 
last term's rent strike, were served 
an Tuesday. A spokesman for the 
students' union suid they hud 
decided not tu enuperme. 

“ We are taking this action fot 
the same reason tliut we slurred mu 
rein strike in the first place", he 
suid. 

“We are opposed to this milvei- 
si t.v and this ad mini strut ion put ring 
into effect Government cuts in edu 
cation, and we feel that the univer- 
sity authorities cun he far more 
ncrlve in resisting these aits. 

" We are prepared tn di.xain 
whut we cun clu to bring this to un 
end—if the university nutUorities 
are prepared to enter into talks tn 
alleviate the implementation of Gov- 
ern ment cuts.” 

A week lust Wednesday between 
2,000 mid 3)000 students took pun 
in a national day of net Ion at Lim- 
caster. Thev were protesting against 
the alleged victimization of 28 stu- 
dents found guilty of taking part 
In the 12-day sit-in lost term. Five 
of those arc tn be ex polled. 


hi rlw ei-i-iiing. a general raw 
or students voted against uou! 
sum Inn U»r .1 number oi djwf 
action wiib uuuicmk- strikes •• 
Oil (he smite day the unlvento 
st'iiiii i' voted to sol iipnconcffinr 
wnup of staff nnd students H& 
whs due in bold its first meeticit 
Wednesday. 


AUT attacks 
‘overpraised’ 
polytechnics 


lent!.’ aopenls agtlxr 
ces are due to be l&' 


Tin- -.uidcnts’ 

(lleir si-uu’iici 

by the university’s committal 
appeals and equiiy, whose tlialfn! 
Is to be Professor Sylvia Shhatf 
head of the dcpunnicnt of 
imir in (irgiiiii/,iiions. 


A by-c leer ion for tliree mepk. 
of the union executive has gives, 
clean sweep tu the Liberal c£ 
dotes. The result seems to br 
reaction against the old faces of^ 
students' union rather than tk 
policies. The- Liberals have tlm- 
sup ported sit-ins, and say they a. 
support them. 

Mumiwliile die Council for An 
domic Freedom and Democracy ta 
suid they depinre die "abutf, 
severe und arbitrary peuI4|. 
handed dmvn by the specia} trfa*. 
nt La n caster, und .ur^es staff p. 
st ml fills ... to combine in itff 
paiun to see that more coflciHur. 
und sensible policies prevail”- . 


Stanley 
Hewett: 
a tribute 


Sir William Pile, Perinanent Sec- 
retary, DES, writes 
Five years ago when Stanley He welt 
became general aocretmy of the 
ACTDE, the taaclior training system 
was Under attack nnd the colleges 
must have felt that thera wan tut 
justice In the world. For most of the 
1960s they had responded unsiiui- 
Ingly .to Intense pressures from gov- 
ernment to treble the size of die ton- 


chcr training system while effecting 


the transition from n i wo to n three 
year course. 

instead of gratitude and a respite 
from change they found themselves 
lacing a committee of inquiry und 
first talk, then action, tu . reshape ihu 
system once again. 

.THis time the keynutus were con- 
traction, amalgamation, divorsit'icu* 
tion. Never did a group nf Institu- 
tions more need a wise and resolute 
Thi^t 10 Ffotcct and guide them. 
They found that leader, in. Stanley 


nnwpr f„ wh ° a J l ^ Bd lhe bn mo use 
power for good that cun come front 
constructive trade unionism. 

Hlr^vr ■ Wl ? t K Q *0 prtaclpul cre- 
?iL- r f«tf. that these painful 
S fH 11 '! t0 °b Place, and are 
S rffni ne . plflCe ’ , 1M a « atmosphere 
tnrlm Pe,M, ° n lutl, ® r 1,1311 «onfron* 


fun conti'vPh" ’ 5CC . pi ' oblen,s i» their, 
i un, context, his uuderstandins of the 

ZuZ a nts l 5*“- which government 
made and his cou.ageS 
SJ®* 1,1 t,ie , .face of. conflicting 


under, strain/ .He rightly hut thhm 
under strain when he thought that. 

for our part, were befno tea* 



, , underlying fheta. 
dedsiSS! t0 m th u n i cat io ns ,;i. .he 

:of B iSt ln£Iu ,® n , c, ' ld the: shape both; 
dec&lnho - 1 Pohcios: mid. purticular 
uecisiops djinut tndlviduai colleges • 

SSftSil 


AUT protests 
criticized 


front page I 


’’ Whnt an irony that the . 
Secretary Cor Education, .w 


lui bwivnuuu, 

often attacked militant nedoaf® 
past, lias for the first time « 
the scuds of niiliiancy amongrt ■, 
varsity teachers whose real aw 
is to he left alone to ceach 
seurch ", ho nhuL 


by David Walker 

I hu polytcriiuics have boon used by 
.successive governments as a weapon 
against the universities, Professor 
William Wallace, the president, 
said in un opening address yesror- 
dny t« die Association of University 
Touchers’ council meeting in Man- 
chester. 

Inflated ciulms had been nude 
for the polytechnics, I’rolessor 
Wul luce said. They were less econn- 
nilcal than the universiile-. und 
ninny «f their departments were 
standing empLy because they hud 
not proved popular with applicants. 
Their staff were less well quiiUl'b-tl 
and more of their students failed. 

"Governments use false notions 
of the polytechnics to pillory ibe 
universities. Olliers also suffer. To 
innke tho polytaclmics more viable 
the col logos of education have bueit 
raided und reduced. It is a heavy 
price far tho public to pay for some 
politician-?’ blinkorod fixation with 
an allegedly better alternative. 1 ’ 

However, tho difficulties nf the 
polytechnics might force tliu gov- 
ernment to toko a new look at tho 
univorsities, Professor Wnlture 
argued. 

Touchers had to be properly 
paid. The pay negotiating 
machinery had to ue reformed to 
prevent unnecessary delay and 
bring the real bargaining parties— 
the AUT and government together. 


Manpower planning is to be 
increased, Government says 


University teaching and rescutch 
had to be fully buj 


The uni 

varsities’ great advantage over the 
polytechnics was tliair large invest- 


ment In academic and physical 
capital which Duly needed topping 
up to develop output. 

The organization of the uuiver- 
to he put ou a long 


On the day of action, /wjjJjS- 
teachers wont on sLilke .Ip 
universities including SuMW,^?, j, a( 

15ast Augiiu, Bristol atid c . torm ^asis with real quiuquonuial 


in many others lectures vtert 
celled tor part of tho dfly- 
A tiutuhcr nf motions cona.fljwj'.;- ■ 


planning. 


A tuimhor nf motions con^rn.. n 
the Govern me ut'K altitudo tWrt J^aV Claim gOCS 

eti aiul several luiiverririos ^t. 11 !. . , . ,• , . 

ws »■ l ? I 1,l ^ M ^sa> . to arbitration. ■ 

AUT hi Mrudford Umvergg w-;- 
ins truer oil tn approach Mr nP 


by David Hencke 
Manpower iilamiiiig is in he given 
more emphasis in the Govern- 
ment 'a policy fur ilic expansion of 
universities und polytechnics, Lord 
Crowther-Ilunt, Minister of Stnte 
overseeing higlicr education, dis- 
closed this week. 

“ It simply will nm do to allow 
universities and polytechnics to 
produce whuiever people they fancy 
or io relate the number and kind 
of places rlicy provide to the appli- 
rantN i lint conn* forward ”, be said. 

Lord (.'rowdier- II uni uIm» quest- 
in lied wliciber tmivursilies ami poly- 
technics should in fumre he its 
research Intensive as (boy had in 
die past, nnd whet her research 
should be geared rather more to 
economic and social needs. 

He said he planned to develop 
his thoughts on research in a spoacb 
to the Association of University 
Teachers in Manchester today, when 
he will also lie discussing the 
priorities between the _ different 
sections of furtltor nnd higher edu- 
cation and the cost-effectiveness of 
universities, colleges und poly- 
technics. 

Ho was speaking in London at a 
conference on 
Low Economic 

Education organized .... _ 

Loudon Polytechnic iu conjunction 
with The THUS. 

Lord Crowther-Ilunt sui;l that 
manpower planning was* particularly 
important at a time nf financial nnd 
economic difficulty. . w We need tu 
be uioro tliaji over certain that tho 
money we si>cnd is well spent, which 
menus iu tny view that tve altoald do 
our best to produce tho sort of 
educated peopio the nation needs. 

*‘I must emphasise my undor- 
standing of the (Ufficiiltles involved 
in manpower plaiiniiig, and the 
failures that have bcim experienced 
in the past ill relating the need for 
higher educated manpower to the 


Wjlsnn, who Is rlu* miiverdiy’ff W..' d^"that the' question of appfoprime 


Mr 


announced on Wedncs- 


CpilOr. ' , juun bum 

At l.eud.s where H|jiiat,70 p^/|\! r^nniversity 
ot tho - AUT luumltership alW»SJt achieve hi 
lunch hour ineetiiiB, education 


vice-chancullm, told stab , 
sliould not become the 4P 10 
of the raging inflation 


About l.nOO H cndC(d^. . 

cheater University anil l he *J«2|gjr- . 


as and perceotago increases for 
teachers' salaries to 
road parity with further 
teachers from October, 
1975, is to he referred to arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr Prentice said: “ f regrei ihat 
the unlvei'fiiiy side of the uegotuit 



output id 
:lu 


univerMtie*. uml ptdy- 

tcclinics. 

“ None the loss, we must recognize 
that these are still curly days. 

^ ESi«.5K' f “ r 

“I um not deterred, therefore, 
from pursuing further n positive 
ich to higher educated 


um ii- 


apprnacU 

' at would look aum 

_ ecouomfc 

tera arid to ask questions not siuir 
about the numbers of qualified 
peopio but the nature of their quali- 


power that would look again at what 
might hu the needs oi die 


r 


ficutioiw." 

A 

universities 


(inire convincing that those vari- 
ables or levers should never he used. 
At the cme extreme, student grants 
and die counselling services of 
sc lino Is can surely affect the de- 
mand for places in higher edueu- 
tiini. At rile other a ciiintidevuhlt- 
fraction of all grutluales end up iu 
public service. 

“It follows tit in the si/eiif ilie 
public sector ami the <|iialifiriuiiiiis 
tL-imiiuk-ti in the public sector will 
liu-it is elves help lo tie I ermine the 
number uml kinds uf gradual ts we 
ni'oil. 

“It seems lo me llierefore that it 
is must ii u likely I hat tliu best policy 
fni a govern meni in the long lerin 
is simply in observe anti lo accept 
whatever is huppoiiing.” 

Lord Cro ivilier- 1 Lum said the Gov- 
ernment already planned rhe num- 
ber of touchers’ and dnetots Britain 

required- 

** We need ro estimate our likely 
future needs fur different broad 
categories of I rained uiuiiiniwer, 
cl rawing From the experience of some 
of our industrial competitors and 
from their views on the tliiforoiiL 
proportions und types of trained 
mini power they now have and are 
planning for." He said dus could 
include scientists, engineers and 
rccliuiruins. . _ , , 

The minister also disclosed that 
hu had appointed L'rofcssm* Curutlt 
Williams nf Lancaster University u* 
head un inquiry into the altitudes 
of 16 to tR-y ear-olds, to find out 
how school-leavers reached ibtm* 
decisions on whether to cuter fur- 
ther and higher oducation or to rake 
{obit with indusU’y. . 

"When wo know the mtun ele- 



Zoe Fairbairns investigates 
DSLS, a low profile 
department which 
co-ord i nates m il i ta ry/ 
u n i ve rsily act i v i lies, page 1 5 


Modern masters 
David Dutches reviews the 
million-selling Fontana 
series Modern Masters: 

* Heroes of the revolution 
of sensibility and technique 
that we associate with 
modern literature", page 16 


n (vq 

p^sivc approach of allowing 

rsities ami pulyMchulcs.to pro- Xl.T Jdriia ffjanr 

iinoro^rycy’vS^r'wSK av«f h ■•?..*! 

were at the disposal of the Govern- 


ment. 

“At the very 


least, 1 would re 


nation's needs. Tn leave it all to 
so-called ‘natural demand is nor 
coat iu ucd on page 33 


Student trends confirmed 
as poly enrolments rise 


of Science anti Tcchnologyi 


marched through ithO cily * w; 

1nn n l Afl'r " ■* kMllAH * 1 


ing conimittce is not prepared to 
accept the Government's offer which 


represents in my view a 
reason able solution. . 


“The original proposal front the 
university authorities and touchers 


, H . fail* and 

iociil AUT * Off IcTo'hT ttil* ■Jffe 
mcndou.s lesnanse" to tri® ™ 

show deter iul nation- ’ jjjf- mmiwimo aummiuw uuv, 

Tn Liverpool 500 staff "Wfr h " s , been that the October 1974 
mcetiriB addresseiJ Iv 11,6 • t scales should be increased by 18 
chanceflor" -Mi^Tr C. Tlioi"® JtiJ. ! per cent. The proposal thev will 
Elsewhere in the copittiy j V present in' the arbitrators is for mi 
was unaffected. * ' increase oE nearly 36 per cent. 

•til ore would be a.-sflUsW^' 1 •’•The Government's offer before 
imorbvbriieut in univetsit# - the arbitrators wlli be for 18 per 
!™ P tita °n^-¥od aherid, Mr • cant payable in full in October, 
ToldtheCommonsSeiect Con^J : 1975. In nddilioit, us I inode clear 
oh .Science and ; TecbupW J"5-. to the negotiating cnuiniittep. a 
^edftesdav ■ ■ ■ ■ furtboi* increase could bo negotiated 

■ He ’, said* the HoughtoiJ-^ .i ; nearer October to reflect the ln- 
honlH hnvn liaen regarded •• crease In cost of living since 
nnb^:;: Ocnibm*. 1974, subject to consideru- 
evant to the pay policy at 


Tecbuplogy 

Wednesday. 

■ He said 

should have been res B,u ’'„*L^, 1 , 
negotiating advantage, to H cr, ,w \ 19 

teachers : ■ They . should h *Y e :‘§. : /; • Ijj" JJJ | le X l 
is as- a Springboard for.: .a. • that time, 

considerable improvement ■’Wh...;- 


Total student miuihfi's in the poiv- 
recbnics rose by aluiui 4 per cctu 
in 1974-75, according tn new statis- 
tics on student enrolments published 
this week by the Committee nf Dir- 
ectors of Polytechnics. 

Following the trends of previous 
years, full time and sandwich degree 
courses expanded -while fewer stu- 
dents took pan tirau siih-degree level 
courses. , Students on " short 
courses" were not counted. 

The figures conceal the fact that 
several polytechnics have contracted. 
Numbers in tho troubled Polytech- 
nic of North London fell by nearly 
1,000 and at North Kurt London 
Polytechnic by nearly 600. 

Despite the fall in total numbers 
in London and ut other poly tcclinics, 
like Preston und Birmingham, there 
has been a general growth. Even 
leaving aside the numbers of stir- 


about 5 per cent aiming part-time 1 
sindciiiv Numbers oi evening un- 
dents fell iu most categories of 
wui'k. 

The volume of pnsigrmluntc work 
done in the polytechnics increased 
imtrkeiHv. Part u£ this was because 
of the increase ill students tukina 
nnstgruduuto teacher truiiiiiig qnali- 
Mentions, but numbers nr both part 
and full-time higher degree and 
diploma courses have risen. 

Mergers with colleges of educa- 
tion boosted total numbers in the 
polytechnic* by 3,683. Over GO 
per cent of these were full-time 
students. 

Musi individual polytechnics ex- 
panded the number of full rime .stu- 
dents they mok in 1974, excc-pi fin* 
North London, Leeds and Preston. 
However I'NL, North-Bun London, 
South Bunk and Thames Pojyiech- 


College treasures : 
Mr Prentice’s 
actual words 


Mr Prentice, Secretary uf State for 
Education and Science, has been 
widely quoted as recommend ing 
that universities should sell their 
art irensurcs to make ends meet, 
in unxwei to questions from the 


Sir Toby’s retort 
Sir Toby Weaver finds 
something lacking in the 
controversial OECD report 
on DES planning, page 9 


Alternative view 
Frances Gibb consults an 
unofficial guide to British 
universities and 
polytechnics, page 6 


salary position.' 


Tho IB per cfcnt subsumes thres- 
U ' hold puyments of £229 a year cur- 
^ rently being, paid- 
i , v 9 Officers of the AUT have betn 
i.. criticized by' their members in tins 
1 • " l wake 1 - of last week’s day of action 

,Pl\)dd^Oattihes oii nl^u 6 * 1 ; V for uoh.giving sufficient Infonna- 
ters . . “ ’• .. ■ s* - tion du tira^progress of the nnivor- 


lenving aside rno nuinners oi siu- . .. ^ mnuv fewer part-time 

dents who liavq come ini n the poly- . ( “ evening'? only" students 

technics hs a resuli nf uierigra witit in 1973 . MUldlcsex Pnlyicch- 
culloues oi education, iiuiiiulis oi . i.,_ 1 .-. l c„ 1 i i, K mirt-tinni intaku 


NEXT. 



colleges - — , .. . 

full time students mcrau&ed by 
nearly 8 per cent and sandwich stu- 
dents by ovor-4 par cent. 

Some of tho smaller polytechnics 
have grown rapidly- during the 


me 


— «... . . - , ...... j.rjr 

Wodenl iqitgnugfs PBy «Mj£ 

.U rt We rsities Odd the ntlli^fv' ii-.,, Members 


— — of Ufca) associations such 

Academics’ !‘ tinpnid lt>h®W . : a* Bristol, Eas( Arigllu and Notiing- 
British Academy (part U) ham Uldveraltjas 1 Complained thm 
Fiitiri-o oF fhn- iMilVH l: ‘ '■.*• -titey bad beeri given no cnance (o 
f ut ux e ot tile POiyb .. -^rgM coriiment on the t offer of about 36 

>■: ft..: per ceiit tliat tlm DES has mode. 


PWV» lnn.«^d.. Kon 


incrcast'd its parMiniu ininku 
by nearly 40 per cent. . 

The majority of polytechnics took 
fewer evouing sLiidonts last year 
apidlv during the though Imre again the two remain’ 
naiTnri "frfiiii 1974-75^ Huddersfiuhl ing London polytechnics stood 

sjSjsri feWUS 

centage growth stakes. "Ficurcs available .from the CdP, 

Among full-time atudciits the 204 Albunv Street, London wvw ' 1 
numbers on “degree equivalent ... * 

and advanced non-degree courses 
foil by ' abptit 10 per cent i. and by 


Coninions Select Comniiuee. on 
Science and Technology. The actual 
exchange went us follows: 

Dr John Cuniiiiigbuiu (White- 
haven. Labour): “ Secretary nf 

Sntci 1 , you .said the universities were 
in a better position to live off their 
fat tiiun other. secton of education, 
and vou mentioned briefly the free* 


tug of .staff posts; whnt other areas 
of expend it lira did you think they 
could ''afford in cut back? Was tt 
only atitff or other ureus too ? 

Mr Prentice: "Tu uive-a geiivr.il 
a ns wet — certainly staff ; both aca- 
demic and nou-acitdeiuic represent a 


Modern languages 
F. C. Slock, Frank Healey 
and F. W. J. Hemming are 
among the contributors to 
special pages on modern 
languages, pages 20-24 
Professor Ager replies to 
Professor Chariton, page 14 


British Academy 
David Walker concludes 
his examination of the 
British Academy, page S 


very large proportion of thuir costs 
ami this was the most obvious urea. 
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■'.As f xuitl it muineiu apo, some 
univflfs'uies are bolter endowed ilian 
others. This is true In many ways. 
There was a professor at n univer- 
sity ivlto should . perhaps remain 
numotass who stil.di *' We ore m .such 
a .-state we may have to sell some 
of our fnniotts oil ptiin tings . 

" If I mode tlirit remark to tho 
headmaster of ,0 . secondary school 
in the poorer areas of-oite of our 
big cities lie would say, * Weil, nbotii 
time loo hearltiR in mind some of 
the problems '• he as ; fhceu with. 
Perhaps . this is un extreme 
example.” . 


Polytechnics 
David Hencke on 
Glamorgan, page 8, Michael 
Salmon on a new 
polytechnic role, puge7 
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Students to 
picket 
UGC visit 

Oxford University Student Union is 
phumhig a peaceful picket ol Uni- 
vi-rsiiy Crums Committee represen- 
liiiives when they visit Oxford next 
week. 

Tim actiuii will take niece nt a 
meet inK between the UGC and uii 
eight strong delegation from the 
union. It iit aimed at drawing the 
UGC’s utismion to student feelings 
about education cuts and thu sub- 
sequent economies. 

The delegation hopes to discuss 
seven main topics Including the 
need for some sort of central social 
facility for Oxford students and 
faster progress towards "a sexually 
mixed " university. 

Other points will cover the ex- 
pansion of student numbers, which 
the union feels should continue, and 
the need for mure student uccom- 
niodutiou and better welfare facili- 
ties. The delegation also plans to 
bring up the present arrangement* 
for financing higher education and 
will lie asking tno UGC to Investi- 
gate the wd tilth of individual Oxford 
college*. 

The UGC visit conies soon before 
si deration of grams to each univer- 
sity during the iiuxi quinquennium. 

Changes agreed 
for PNL 

The Du part in ent of Kducntiun ami 
Science has agrued to changes in 
the articles of association of the 
Polytechnic of North London that 
will reduce student numbers on 
the academic linurd . 

Approval by the DBS is the final 
stage fur the prupnsnls by a joint 
committee of the PNL uud the 
Inner London Education Authority 
last your. 

Elections 10 the newly constituted 
board could take place before the 
end nf the summer term. 

Scots to examine 
adult literacy 

A three-year research project on 
adult literacy has been set up In 
Scotland under the Scottish Insti- 
tute of Adult Education, ft will look 
at the results of the BBC television 
programmes planned for September 
to help adults improve their reed- 
ing and writing ability. The project 
will also include a survey of alti- 
tudes to and awareness of illiteracy 
in Scotland. 

Technical and business 
education funds soar 

The Department of Education and 
Science has announced Its funds to 
the Technical Education Council and 
to the Business Education Council 
far 3974-75: £156,024 to TEC and 
£45.744 to BEC. Provisional funds 
for 197S/76 are: £340,000 to TEC 
and £122,000 to BEC. 


College anxiety grows 
over closure decision 


by David Heilcke 

Anxiety is growing among college 

f »i'iiici|iiih in the West Midlands fol- 
n wing proposals Lu close Slieiistono 
New College of Education, Brnms- 
grove, which until last week had 
Department nf Educuliou and 

Science approval to merge with a 
neighbouring further education col- 
lege. 

The DBS gave the Hereford-Wor- 
cesLer education authority (he 

" choice " of closing any of its three 

colleges of education to meet a new 
DES target of 1,100 teacher train- 
ing plnces in 1081. 

A meeting of the further educa- 
tion sub-committee decided last 

week to recommend that Shunstnne 
New College should be doted in- 
.stead of, as the DES proposed, Here- 
ford College of Education. The deci- 
sion has to he approved by the 
county's education committee on 
June 2. 

The college, which has 850 stu- 
dents und new buildings worth £2in, 
is the largest to ho threatened with 
closure since the reorganization 
programme began. It was about to 
agree to merge with Urnmsgrove 
College of Further Education on n 
shared campus and it hux already 
received approval from its region u I 
advisory council to offer new Dipin- 
mu nf Higher Education courses 
from September. 

Dr Dentils Brailsford, the princi- 
pal, sti id thut the local authority's 
proposals hud caused widespread 
concern among principals nf many 
colleges in the West Midlands. 

“ If our college, which already had 
DES approval for its future, is not 
safe, which college can be ”, he said. 

The DES decision to allow the 
lucid authority a choice of closure 
seems in have stemmed from the 
success of a campaign to keep Here- 
ford College of Education open. 

In the past few weeks the DES 
hus received delegations from Dur- 
hum, Luton, Darlington, Hereford 
and Worcester and in the past 
few days Leeds, Lincolnshire, and 
Kirklees have decided to exert pres- 
sure for the DES to change its mind 
an college cut-backs. 

• The DES has proposed to close 
Kcsteven College of Education, 
I Grantham — another college which 


until lust week was thought to huve 
a safe future. 

The 70U-$tudent college was pro- 
posing to link with Peterborough 
Technical College. The closure could 
mean the loss of 17(1 jobs, 70 aca- 
demic posts and 100 iion-iicadeinic 
jobs. 

Lincolnshire education authority 
is to figlu die plan since i>t will 
leave the authority with only one 
college, Bishop Grosseteste College, 
Lincoln, in the area. 

Leeds education authority is to 
protest to the DES about proposals 
to cutback again die number of 
teacher training places In the city. 
The new plans, disclosed in a letter 
from Mr Hugh Harding, the officiul 
responsible for reorganization, will 
mean that 900 places will be re- 
rui nod in 1981 instead of 1,100. 
There were over 2,200 places last 
year. 

Huddersfield Polytechnic has sent 
a strongly worded memorandum to 
the DES stating Its case against the 
closure of its toucher training de- 
port incur. 

“The cynical view is thui tile 
local authority made a mistake by 
being ton early when it agreed 
in 1970 to amalgamate the Dustier 
College of Education with the re- 
gional college of technology m form 
a polytechnic." 

The college's academic hoard re- 
futes DES arguments about alterna- 
tive use of premises and possible 
redeployment of staff. 

Further closures in Yorkshire 
have been hinted in n letter to Kirk- 
lees education authority. The DES 
hus confirmed it wishes to close 
Wentworth Castle College, Barnsley, 
und may now wish to close one of 
the three Bradford colleges of edu- 
cation. 

• A deputation from Pndgate Col- 
lege of Higher Education, Warring- 
ton, met Lord Crowther-Hunt, 
Minister of Stato for Higher Educa- 
tion on Wednesday to discuss new 
proposals to run adult and com- 
munity education courses. 

The deputation was led by Mr 
John Williams, the principal, and 
was supported by five MPs, includ- 
ing Mr Michael Noble, MP for 
Rossendale. 


Rutherford to be research lynchpin 


The Science Research Council has* 
decided to concentrate support for 
high energy physics oil the Ruther- 
ford .Laboratory in Berkshire as 
part nf a programme of regroup- 
ing the activities of its research 
establish me tits. 

Work at the Daresbury Labora- 
tory in Cheshire in preparation for 
experiments at the European Centre 
for Nuclear Research (CERN) in 
Geneva will continue, but work in 
j support .of .all new , proposals will 
be the responsibility oF the Ruther- 
I Eord Laboratory. 


6.5 per cent growth in poly enrolments 


Polytechnic 


Full-time 


% chnnoe 
uver 1973 


"TkKlS 
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University acts against seven 
who disrupted examinations 

by Laura Kaufman Mr Colin Beardou, the retiring 

Seven Essex students are to he president of the students' union, 
referred to the university's disci p- . Wo hope that the senate, 
iinary committee for their part in baying set up a working party 
disrupting examinations last term, wh^h was almost unanimous in its 

when papers of four first year die- fee * °bhged 

^ 1 - J to accept them. But we are 



mistry students were torn up. ,, , --a 

The proctor, Dr John Oliver, said sc f J/ titey do 

identification of Lhe students had 1,01 cliere wl11 rouble, 
been hindered at the time, but he Lust Thursday the senate passed 
was now referring seven prima the recommendation of the working 
facie cases of breaches of the uni- party chaired by Professor John 
versify'* code of discipline to the Bradley that the regulation preveiu- 
disciplinnry committee because nf ing students from sitting their 


the seriousness of the offence. 

On Monday, a working party, 


examination If in debt tn the uni- 
versity should be changed. It will 


chaired by Professor Peter Town- take effect immediately, 
send, on student rents produced a t-..- 

"Jt «u™SS- result. 

HtsTvitT^ 

should have their rents reduced by ' ' to till un vers » uuleS 


reduction is to be retrospective with 
comparable reductions in other uni- 
versity-owned accommodation. 


But the students’ union executive 


The report recommends that next . ar ? dissatisfied with the new rent- 
year's tower-block rents should be hmon. Mr Beardon said : “ The 
/Op a week lower than originally report fails in any way to deal with 
proposed. It said the percentage f ,‘ ,e , l ' eo * problem — the use of aca- 
increases in accommodation charges demic sanctions against people who 
for both this year and next should " ,cur f lvl1 debts. Our case was 
not be greater than the percentage that when there is a dispute, the 
increases in student grants, and re- regulations are ineffective, 
commended the rent reductions in On the disciplinary charges, which 
conformity with the_ University will be heard in mid-June, he said: 
Grants Committee's guidelines that “ These students were taking action 
accommodation accounts should be under union policy in defence of the 
self-balanced. rent strike, on on issue — the exam- 

The report was forwarded to the ination regulation — about which 
vice-chancellor. Dr Albert Sloman, rhe university has already admitted 
on Tuesday and will be discussed bv it was wrong. We intena to defend 
senate next Wednesday. all seven." 


Schools Council 
urged to bring 
in CEE by 1976 


senate next Wednesday. all seven." 

‘ DES failed 
to give 

Russell lead’ I 111 MJ 17/W 

The Department of Education und A call for the full implementation 
Science Jias disappointed hopes that of the Ilew Certificate of Extended 
it would provide n national leud in p duration hv 1Q7R mudo thin 
resnondlna to the Russell reoort on b V 19 '6 was made this 

week by the Standing Conference of 
Regional Examinations Boards. 

In a report 011 the CEJ2 they 
urged the Schools Council to make 

_ ouivi iiiu , a positive recommendation to the 

when the association accepted the Secretary of State for Education and 
report in 1973, it was acting on the Science that the CEE be ratified 


it would provide a national leud in 
responding to the Russell report on 
higher education, the annual con- 
ference of the Workers Education 
Association was told last weekend. 


In an opening speech to the con- 
ference, Mr Bill Hughes, principal 
of Ruskin College, Oxford, said that 
when the association accepted the Secretary of State for Education 
report in 1973, it was acting on the Science that the CEE be rati 
assumptions that the department and implemented by 197G. 
would also respond to the challenge. „ , , ___ . 

"So far this last hope of a The need for the CEE la nr, 


So far this last hope of a 
national lead from the DES has been 
disappointing, or at any rate 
deferred", Mr Hughes said. 


and cannot await the major review 
of the examination structure at the 
16 plus mid post 16 stages,; which 


From 1976, a substantial part of 
the computing carried out ut the 
Atlas Computing Laboratory will be 
transferred to the Daresbury Labo- 
ratory, where it will be used to 
support a growing variety of work 
outside the field of high energy 
physics. 

The council has decided to set up 
Bit interactive computing facility, 
and that ilia basis of it will be 
formed by ihat part of the Atlas 
Computer; Laboratory remaining at 
Chilton. 


T/n 7". ™ b ? 

conference that an overall study of 1980 \ II ls - therefore ■ necessary to 
the WEA’s finances in England and use the experience and resources of 


L'&sojirces 


■ t » u Muatibi.il an uugmuu aitu , ■ , . . f*. *.* • 

Wales in 1973/74 presented a dis- the present examining boards tq. pro- , 
turbing picture of sharply rising 'nde ft CEE from 1976 onwards. •;< 


costs set 
income. 


against 


The CEE would provide on niter- 
native examination to O and A levels . 


“ While some increase in income for students staying on beyond the 
must and will be sought from school leaving age. 
voluntary sources, unless more help „ . * , . . . . 

is forthcoming from public funds The boards which hate been run . 
there is a real danger that the pro- "J 11 * P 1Iot themes on the CEE 19 - • 
sent momentum of the WEA will be “ l ™ st every region of the 
lost", she said. (about 18,000 entries were received r 

. “ With it will go the morale and Jhh **■?)■ emphasized that d«mL. r 
goodwill of its voluntary workers worn schools and colleges sho wee 
in a damaging decline from which the CEE was needed ns soon as 
it would be increasingly difficult ta possible. 

recover." ’ m i ■ 

The conference had been billed as 


* SWUYCU j There were signs that polytach- ■ 

The conference had been billed as nics and colleges of education might 
a crisis meeting. A 12 page docu- find the pilot scheme results useful 
ment, sent to delegates along with for assessing students’ potential, u 
the order papers, had pointed out was important that further ana 
that nine of the 21 districts were higher education, commerce ana 
m the red for 1973/4, that the cen- industry should all he adequately 
tral offices reserve funds could be represented on the boards’ CEB 


exhausted within two years, and 
that urgent steps must lie taken to 
raise money both from inside and 
outside the organization, ■ 

Lord Crdwtner Hunt, speaking at 
tha pre-conference rally; stressed 
that the Government could only bail 
the movement out of any "crippling 
financial difficulties ”, 

! The xndvement . has pledged to 
undertake a programme of action 
Urging that it should be made mini- . . _ 

vide suitable accommodation; S I follow new charter , 

•irtrKA * | 

The conference also decided to 1 The school of . education at 


committees. ; - 

Copies of the report from : Stand- 
ing Conference of Regional Eifftmj ... 
nations Boards for the Certificate <*•' • 
Secondary Education,. Publication* 
Branch, Scarsdale House, 136 Derby - 
shire Lahe., Sheffield S8 8SE. Price . . 
5p plus -post ago- 

Faculty status may : 
follow new charter , 
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6 Bargaining important 
in course development’ 


hv David Dickson 


ing the status of the course and its 
examinations, its plucu In the cur- 


C 11 trie ul 11 in development should Slum ns a whole, and mrange- 
he seen as resulting partly from a inents for teaching. 

puocess of "bargaining, ncgoiiatlon . , . 

and compromise " among university , ,'I t0 ? l i ,bc ,fl P | cs discussed 
touching staff, according to two <leaIt w , uh the reports nf the Anabas 
educational research workers. research workers, and only nine 

. dealt directly with tile courses aca- 

, . , u Process, they suggest, demic content in isolation from 

is used to define both course political and administrative issues, 
content and those areas of know- , , _ _ 


Innovation in I-Iiglicr Education. 


particular, 


research 


liciilurly at present, the reseiirrii 
workers suggest. The result Is a 


76 were to do with political and 2 Jennings Buildings, Thames 
administrative arrangements, includ- Avenue, Windsor, Berks. £3.10. 

Chaplaincy opened Stirling accountants 

An Interdenominational chaplaincy Two new undergraduate courses in 


Avenue, Windsor, Bei 


Stirling accountants 


centre whs opened at Warwick Uni- 
versity this week. The £60.000 


centre has been built from dona- dards, IncUidlng imernutioua! 
tions from Anglican, Roman Cutho- requirements, and the other cover- 
lie, private, free church and Wolf- ing management control systems and 
son Foundation funds. quantitative techniques. 


Excellence 
or Equality: 


for higher 
education? 

i.i there a conflict in MgJicr eilucuilon between the pursuit of excel- 
lence and egualUif . of • access' and provision ? If excellence— In 
scholarship or over a wider range of activities— is tha overriding 
. ubjectlva. what benefits are derived by society us a whole ? if 
equullty Is siren precedence, is there a danger of mediocrity and 
intellectual decline ? ■ . 


PLENARY SPEAKERS t Clark Kerr. Caracole Council on Policy 
Studies In Higher Education ; liunrl Jamie, University of Brussels : 
Sir Roy Marshall, Committee of Vico-Clioncellors i Torsten Hnsen. 


refer to the national committee pro- 
posals to pet. up a working party on 


iningliam University is to bepom®. 8 1 
separate, faculty provided tiro neW ' 
university charter, being considered . 


r comparison 


45*884 r . 


pre-retirement education, and 011 fin- university charter, being cousluerBo . . > 
ance, and to appoint a central offi- ^ th * Privy Council, gets the Royal - r 
cial to advise me districts on -legist: Absent. .. / T 

latioiii But the .'conference turned Upderthe new charter th^upiver- ■ 
dovfa a suggestion that a public re- w “ u, “ *'*’ ■* t ‘* na * ,te 1 

: jariotts officer should be appointed.' 

. Doubt remained over wheuiei* the . . C3|IIU* OP/iULC ( ptU 'UCjWlU^U. 

package will.be enough to save the the, school of education, ’ oji^ pf the r . • 
movement from 1 its own prophecies oldest, ond rjai;gest .ih rhe’ country, / 
bf -dootn. One delegate said after- sboul4.be. organzed nsa faculty. -J'i 1 
'wards;.. “The : : only . tiling on- the The - major change .that. will r.esuli i 
agenda at tjienext conference lu the- tdo,Vp Is .that, education will' .’ 

't(v0 ' years’ ■ time; will be. motibh to. •lin.Vd', full - ii’espdnsiljiUty^vfrider the i: * 
.wiqj us .aH.jip,; w^fH sec ; w .V ' r:» ;;sfnate;for awarding higher degrees ' 


University of Stockholm, Seymour Martlu Llpset, Harvard Oblvor- - ’ 
shy. ’ ' . 

WORKING PARTIES AND KEYNOTE SPEAKERS j AImj and Pur- 
(loses : Charles Carter (University, of Lancaster) ; Access, Slrucmrc • 
and - Organization : Ladlslav Coryell (Fonda don ‘ Culturolle Euro- 
pOeime, Brussels) *, Tlie Research Role-: Edward Sliila (University 
of Ch(cago) i Teaching and Loornlng : Marcel L. Goldschmid (Ecole 
Polytc'cnnlquc F6d6ralc, Lausanne) ; The Now Media : Alee Ross 
(University of Lancaster) : Crcdemlallsin ami the Lnbour Market: 
Murk Blaua (University 01 London) ; Special Issues In Developing 
Countries ; R. P. Dora (University of Sussex) ; Radical Alterna- 
tives : Ian Lister (Uni varsity of York). 

Fur full details, write to : D J. Hniinaell, Secretary, Internatlomil 
Conference on Higher , Educuilnii. The University, Lancaster LAI 
JYL. ‘ 

3rd International Conference 
on Higher Education at the 
University of Lancaster 

1-5 September 1975 


Dons draw up sit-in defence guide 


MUM SHUOC HA Odd VI MIUIT- wwil* - __ _ I • _ I 

ledge which a subject may legitl- rl T J 1 °,,/? eul ' c , 1 - 1 wo , ,kois P sufi ? cs 
m a tel v include At the same time that the low discussion of content 
birMinlM Muducted In Tcnde fc ,esulted fr0,n tl io members of the 
lai lZe Li? ^ workin « P«ty. on which four do- 

nJ n n n „ 0 ! partmeut* were represented, being 

Snd ih. itariv. sSg ths of 'lirK Sf™,™- 5 ™'" tK ° “ u,,iverses of 
cut departments, mscoursc 


, , The first, dealing with the actual 

cV «?j Sl \ 0nB “ft >y content of tlie course, was legitimate, 

grPcter Sheldrake and Mr Stewart hut from the political point of view 
?L y J n , « ^novation : irrelevant. Tlie second, dealing with 

ifapnmeAM to^ Educational tha share of •• st(( dem hours” that 
P 1 U £l lshe A, tl,,S r ,y course represented Eor each de- 
National Foundation for Educii- pnrtineut, was illegitimate but 
clonal Research. politically indispensable. 

They are based on the results nf a rise In student-hours Is virtually 
research carried out by the Ana has t j lu only evidence that carries real 
Pi meet, part of the Ntifflehl Fmm- weight In a department's negnthi- 
dutmiis Group for Kcsenrch ami t j ons f or increased restmreos, par- 


studied the introduction' of iwc. ‘onfuslon between muuns and ends. 
“ outside " courses Into csruldlshed “The fate of students at the end 
vocational curriculn, the first 11 »f three yeurs of u university cduca- 
bcliuviotirul sciences enursu Into the tiou is ns much in thu hands nf tho 
third-year medical courso at Kdiu- political expertise of professor as 
burgh University, and the second a u is the result nf debute about voca- 
“ background " course taken bv elec- non or education, reluvtmcc or 
trlcnl engineering students at Bir- necessity — as, indeed. Is the fute of 
mlnghnm University. the academic subjects themselves." 

A content Hnnlysis of the 100 

topics of 14 working party meetings Looking at /iinouation : Two 

held to discuss the introduction nf Approaches to Educational Ra- 
the Edinburgh course showed that search. NFER Publishing Company, 
76 were tn do with political nnd 2 Jennings Buildings, Thames 


fiMovfitioi! : 


by Laura Kaufman 
A first priority for university tea- 
chers threatened by n sit-in or stud- 
ent disruption is to move ilicir valu- 
ables nnd to lock up their files, 
according tn a discussion paper tn 
be circulated to tho council of tha 
Assuciaiinu of University Touchers 
today. 

The document — u rlpttoie to the 
recent National Union uf Students 
advice on disruption— recommends 
that ufier salvaging tliuir goods and 
chattels, AUT officials should tell 
university authorities nr tlie values 
of " communication ”, 

“Many disruptions gain support 
from a large number of otherwise 
'moderate’ students (and staff) be- 
cause nf misunderstandings mid mis- 
information. It ls important that 
during a disruption, the university's 
case is put clearly, fully and widely.” 

Taking a longer term view, the 
document discussos ways io retain 
the students' confidence, liaison with 
non-academic staff unions, and the 
legal position of staff prevented 
from getting into libraries and 
laboratories by picketing students. 

It is on the agendo of wlmt mem- 
bers of the AUT believe is nnu of tha 
tunsi iinportaut council meetitiKs hi 
years. It stuned yesterday and must 
decide what further action university 
teachers ought to tuke on their snlury 
cluim und whether the AUT should 
ballot its members 011 affiliating to 
the Trades Union Congress, 

The agendu has over 50 set nun to 
resolutions on salaries. Liking u 
guiicrul line of protest at the Govern- 
ment's attitude and calling for tho 
AUT’s campaign to take a mora 
effective form. Three resolutions 
from local associations criticize the 
executive committee for its handling 
of the negotiations. 

Au executive motion lists tho next 


steps academics might take to em- 
barrass tha Guvcrnmcnr, including 
the abandonment, of unpaid govern- 
ment service and a refusal to cooper- 
ate in school and higher cducution 
examinations by not re leasing re- 
sults or not marking scripts, 

But this is outdone in militancy 
by n motion from Nottingham which 
suys that if the Government fails to 
agree an acceptable salary settle- 
ment the ussnclntiun should with- 
hold all murks for interim! univer- 
sity examinations, nnd cal! on all 
members engaged in external uni- 
versity, Council fnr National Aca- 
demic Awards, Open University, 
civil service, professional and A- 
level examining either to cuosc to 
cooperate or work to rule. 

A Bristol motion censures the 
officers anti the executive for their 


handling of the suiaiy negotiations 
und the inadequate planning of tha 
Dny of Action on May G while a 


motion from Leeds regrets that 
tlie general secretary and the execu- 
tive committee “have failed to ob- 
tain timely publicity at successive 
stages in recent pay negotiations ". 

Seven motions from local bran- 
ches call on the executive to press 
for changes In tho present pay nego- 
tiating machinery, 1111 Indication of 
the frustration over delays nnd diffi- 
culties caused by thu present tivn- 
stage machinery. 

Discussion nf 11 hulltit of members 
on TUC nffllhtiion will be addressed 
by Mr Ted Britton, [miner General 
Secretary of the National Union of 
Touchers tomorrow. 

A policy statement on student dis- 
ruptions and how members should 
behave din ing them will nLso bo sub- 
mitted to council tomorrow. 

It says thnt if members feel 
strongly enough about n sit-in to 
want to withdraw their lnbour, tlie 


accountancy are to ho offered at 
Stirling University in September: 
one on accounting theory and stun- 


ATTI claim for arbitration 
after Burnham rebuff 


The Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions has asked an 
independent conciliation service to 
arbitrate on their nay cluim after 
refuff in tho Burnham negotiating 
committee lost week. 

Local authority representatives 
in the Burnham committee rejected 
both the ATT I‘s claim averaging 
about 26 per cent and the request 
for revised grading of posts laid 
down in the Houghton report. 

The ATTI's original claim of 
£500 plus 8 per cent made in March 
had been increased to 12 per cent 
plus £580 to take account of move- 
ment in price and salary indices 
and a large award made recently 
to civil servauts of comparable 
status. 

The management panel of the 
Rumham committee offered instead 
a flat rise of 12} per cent on all 
salaries up to £8,000 and £1,000 on 
.ill salaries above thnt figure, net 
of threshold payments. It said there 
was no possibility of changing tho 
Houghton salary structure. 

Science survey 
causes concern ; 

The Department of Education and 
Science is concerned about u survey 
which showed that only nine out of 
36 physical science departments in 
teacher training colleges were con- 
sidered viable, In terms of admitting 
at least 10 students o year. 

The survey was carried out by 
Mr Deuys GaskelL head of physical 
science at Matlock College of Edu- 
cation in Derbyshire, and Dr Alan 
Dronsfleld, lecturer in clioiplstry at 
the college. , 

It revealed that there were only 
about 2,000 potential science tea- 
chers passing through colleges of 
education, and that a number of 
physical science ;d?i>nrtmcnts were 
closing down beenuse of a lack of 
students.- ■ 

In 0 letter to Tha Daily Tel a graph 
last week, Mr Goskcll und Dr Dmns- 
field said that when higher entry 


requirements Into colleges of etlu- | 
cation of two A' levels ore iitiple- i 
merited, possihlv from September,- 1 


two A ' levels ore iitiple- 


intakes to science departments 
would be cut bv about 60 nor cent. 

“It Is estimated that whou this 
happens, only one or pnssfblv two 
departments will have realistically 
sized groups of students", they say. 
• Talks are taking place between 
the DES and the Association of 
Teachers in. Colleges nnd Depart-: 
ments of: Education over the low 
level nf notenrinl science teachers 


At a similar stugo in negotiations 
between reprasetua live* of primary 
and secondary schuol teachers and 
local authorities, it was agreed the 
dispute .should go to arbitration. 
The ATTI, however, is understood 
to he reluctant to accept such a 
solution Involving rthe cumbersome 
-machinery of formal conciliation. 

A 8pokesmnu for the ATTI said 
this week rhat conventional arbitra- 
tion could delay settlement of the 
claim for several months, perhaps 
until the start of next terra. Some 
ATTI officers are understood to 
fear that the Government might in- 
troduce some kind of wage freeze 
during die summer. 

Tlie ATTI decided instead to 
approach the Advisory, Conciliation 
and Arbitration Service which is nn 
independent body under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Employ- 
ment to examine their claim 
quickly. The management panel 
refused a joint appro ad 1 to AC AS 
but said it would not obstruct its 
work. ‘ 

Graduate trend 
worries industry 

The vast majority ol Bradford Uni- 
versity's 1974 science and engineer- 
ing. graduates found jobs related to 
their degrees, but only a quarter 
opted for employment in industry, 
according to a report published by 
the university’s enroers and appoint- 
ments service. 

Employers in industry seem con- 
cerned about this trend, "nnd it 
may not be colucidontul :that 0110 
of the largest general increases 
ill starting salaries was for gradu- 
ates in this category", the report 
states. 

The careers aiid appointments 
service records that only .39 Brad- 
ford graduates out of 72 complet- 
ing icourses in chemistry* colour 
chemistry, textiles or materials sci- 
ence went into industry, even 
though uli but two chose jobs In 
whicli they could use their degree 
subject. 

The report suggest* that the gra- 
dunteV aesiru for security was a 
mors Important influence .011 their 
job dinices than ih previous years. 
In keeping with national 1 trends, a 
steadily. Increasing proportion (15 
-Or cent in 1974 Las . compared w 

36! 

He 

ing social workers and tbs propor- 
tion of pharmacists and dyu engi- 


decision should be taken nt a gene- 
ral meeting und hcitdqiiarters should 
be notified. Any action should bo 
conducted in a dignified manner, as 
considered policy rather than a 
hasty decision. 

It also advises dons to preserve 
their vnliinhles, to take prccuutions 
when locking rooms uud files aud 
local associations to make contact 
with other unions an campus so 
that they can take n united stand 
when suidctit disruption occurs. 

The associiitfon's definitive docu- 
ment on academic freedom was sub- 
mitted for council’s approval on 
Thursday evening. “ universities 
should do nothing to abrogate tliolr 
sniff's civil liberty of adherence to 
(and expression of) buy religious, 
political or philosophical views”, it 
says. 

In coiUrndistinctinn to the 
Robbins report, which said that tho 
aims and objectives of higher edu- 
cation were Instruction In skills, pro- 
moting the gencrul powers ox the 
mind, the advancement of learning 
nnd the transmission of n common 
culture and common standards of 
citizenship, the statement says: 

" Wo ngreo witli ilic Cirimond 
Repm 1 that the lust of these 
implies ti doubtful philosophy 
and that emphasis should bo 
put rather on developing powers of 
critical utinl.v.sis nnd constructive 
synthesis, assisting ilia growth of 
personal muturiiy uml contributing 
tn the well-being nf the community 
through the tippllcution of know- 
ledge and uticnurugcnieut of crea- 
tivity." 

“ These purposes cannot ho ful- 
filled unless till those concerned 
are free, indepciidinit and critical 
in their work nnd pursue it with 
integrity, sulinlarshlp und a sense of 
responsibility." 

Britain launches 
Saudi 

scholar scheme 

Britain hus agreed to udinit the 
first nf a number of Saudi Arabian 
students oil El,5()0-n-ye.ir scholar- 
ships to train as teachers and 
doctors in Uritisii universities. 

Forty-eight students will attend 
Manchester University next year on 
tlie third yenr of a course on tha 
teaching of English as a. foreign 
langunge. Another 28 student^ 
funded by the Saudi Arabian Minis- 
tries of Defence and Education, 
hope to enter British, medical 
schools. 

The students are an advance 
guard of wbut Dr Sadek Asad, 
cultural attaches at the Saudi 
Arabian embassy in Loudon, hopes 
will grow into a substantial number 
over the next few years. 

The 48 teacher trainees are part 
oE tlie aunuai admission of students 
to a three-year course which begins 
in Saudi Arabia. Students spend 


their second year at three British 
colleges of further education — 
Abraham Moss, Manchester ; Kirby 
College, Liverpool ; and Brook lauds 


College, Wey bridge. The final year 
is spent at Manchester University 
and the Scottish Institute for Educa- 
tion Studies at Murray House, 
Edinburgh. 

Dr Asad said that it wo 9 hoped 
to expand the numbers on the 
course to between GO and 70 a year 
by 197G. Another 48 students Bra 
due to enter the colleges of further 
education in .September. 

The 28 medical students' are 
taking English coi.rses at four col- 
leges Of further education: Cam- 
bridge, Crawley, Gloucester and . 
East Warwickshire College ■ - at 
Riiaby. 

•One of- the possible medical 
schools is i|ie Cliarinu Cross Hos- 
pital Medical School in London. 

Dr Asad said (hat the fees for all 
■the students were being paid by tha 
Saudi Arabiun Government. Stud- 
ents have nn allowance qf E13Q .a 
month while they study. He added 
-that there had been complaints that 
this was not enough to llyo on. 
British students receive a gram jf 
£605 n year. 


Stanley Hewett 
memoriaJ : service 

A memorial service for tha Utc Mr 
Staniuy Ifewett is to lie held at 
1.00 pm ou June 2 at ' Beverldgo 






Will be. paid by sneakers from tha 
National Union of Teacher a,' Blrk- 
bock College, tho Department. 
Education and 'Science,- {he Associa- 
tion of Teachers In .Colleges add 









Lord Crowther-Hunt reveals his vision £ re e teachers from research 
orklloOTac 9 in ni r mm.lH burden, says Sir Frederick 


of 6 open colleges 5 in OU mould 

An “ iimltiiiuii.s vision " of an Open Well — there's no doubt about that Tim is why we are going to orga- 

C'llleye, ora series uf Open Colleges, — It’s one of i ho great success stor- nize a conference in the autumn of 
was (mil i ncd lust week by Lord ius uf our lime. And it is something all the interested parties to discuss 
i'rowLliui'-Iltiiit, Minister at Statu we in the Labour movement can be these issues. 

over-seeing higher education nt tliu particularly proud of— offering as There are a very large number of 


r 


Speaking to the annual conference 
of the Workers’ Education Associa- 
tion, he suggested that the success 
of the Open University encouraged 
a vision of the Open College fur the 
1 6- to 19-y ear-old age group, provid- 
ing more education for Litem at less 
cost. 

A conference was being organized 
In the an turn n, he snid, to discuss die 
Issues raised by the new concept. It 
was hoped that all those concerned 
with vocational and adult education 
would attend. 

Lord Crow l tier* Hunt said : 

( 

Waiting foe the Russell discussions 
to begin is like waiting for Godot. 
'Lite department's officials, of course, 
have already had in fur mol discus- 
sions with officials of the local 
authority associations. Rut the wider 
discussions the .Secretary of Sente 
promised lust July have been 
deluyed by the need to decide whut 
progress is possible within the cuu- 
t mints dictated by present economic 
clrc unis tu iiccs. 

I hope we'll get into these discus- 
sions so nu — hut I'm not going to 
pour oui the old bromides about 
Russell — I want to say something 
positive, and I hope encouraging. 
Hecau so in these difficult- economic 
pud financial times the way ahead 
in education, in general uml adult 
education in particular, deinumls 
imagination and vision. 

My starting point is that pnrt of 
tfie Russell report which lulks about 
the cimirihutLon of the media in 
udult cducJlimi. Naturally, the Rus- 
sell report pays its tribute to the 
Open University — "a permanent 
multi-media system of higher edu- 
cation for adults '* — as it describes 
It iu its precise offical way. It goes 
on to say: "Its successes to date 
indicate how remarkably efficient 
this inode can be when operated 
with the exemplary professional 
skill which has marked the univer- 
sity since its inception ", 


East Anglia 
abandons 
schools plan 

The University of East Anglia 
has been farced to abandon plans 
Cor. new schools in electronics and 
psychological sciences because of 
financial difficulties. Dr Frank 
Thistlewoite, its vice-chancellor, 
told the university court last week. 

Presenting his annual report for 
1973-74, be said the university still 
hoped to set up a new school of 
law, but warned that I is grant from 
the University Grams Committee 
for 1975-76 was far from adequate. 
"At first sight the sum allocated 
to UEA does not appear to be ade- 
quate to meet our commitments 
far next year, -let alone finance new 
developments.” 

The university ' had reached a 
point where there was a real threat 
to academic standards, he said. “I 
accept that- in a ' time of. national 
economic difficulties we nil have 
to' tighten our belts but, hi doing 
IQ, I. hope that. <ve wilt not damage 
Irreparably the ’ Institutions that 
ara 'the foundation or our higher 
education. 7 * . ... 

The- vlce-chancollok was speaking 
jo 'the. court on the university's 
tbitd triennial: open day, which was 
attended by sonic ISO teachei^ and 
further education lecturers from all 
ever, the .country. 

The' open day was :hcid partly 
,lo boost applications Which, accord- 
. big ’ to tho : vice-chancellor's annual 
i report, had declined in the past 
; year. It was. unlikely the univer- 
sity would Muci its target of 4,S0ti 
students by 1 976-77, he sold. 

Dr Malcahn Frazer, admissions 
officer and pi-nfesaar in the School 
of Chemical Sciences, Said the drop 
in ..applications was affocting all 
new mi IverU lies, which were now 
fees fashionable ijwn they were. It 
w as - partly also because the uni- 
versity. had a large number of. 
IMifies uliicli involved the less 

- - — . Li.._ — »-» < 


widening groups of mature students. 
Now the Russell report notes, of 
course, thoL the OU is concerned vir- 
tually exclusively with degree and 
degree level work — and then adds 
in its typically cautious and modest 
way: “Nevertheless the example of 
the OU is likely to bring into promi- 
nence thu need for similar forms 
of provision at other levels and in 
non -academic fields which would 
benefit from being served by mod- 
est analogues of the Open Univer- 
sity ", 

A mus tor iy understatement — be- 
muse why modest analogues, I ask 
myself at this point ? Can't we have 
an ambitious vision of on Open Col- 
lege or Colleges — which will cater 
for noii-ndvanced vocational level 
courses for all our young people 
beyond the age or compulsory 
schooling — an Open College or Col- 
leges which operate in tho nun-voca- 
tional fields too — offering a wide 
range of cultural and other courses 
which will enrich all our lives In the 
rein text of whut it’s now fashionable 
to call "recurrent education ". 

Rut the essential point I'm making 
here is that this concept of an Open 
College might well enable us not 
only to provide more educational 
opportunity for everyone hut might 
actually make more efficient use of 
our ediK-ational resources than we 
dn now. This is an exciting prospect 
—that nu Open College might well 
be a way of providing more educa- 
tion, in u more imaginative way for 
tiuu-i! people at less cost. It could 
be u real pot of gold at rile end of 
the rainbow. 

Equally, of course, it could be a 
mirage or will o' the wisp— to make 
a horrible mixture of metaphors. 
Bui the fact that there can be those 
two reactions to this exciting con- 
cept — the more exciting now we 
know how successful the Open Uni- 
versity lias been— Jri itself indicates 
the enormous number of problems 
to be discussed in this area before 
anyth Lng could possibly start. 


ar such a conference. And I start 
here by quoting the Russell report 
which defined the concept of an 
Open College — though it didn't use 
that word. I think it called it an 
“Open University at a lower aca- 
demic level I call it an " Open Col- 
lege” which could cater for a large 
number of different levels, particu- 
larly at the 16- 19-year-olds no longer 
at school and adult education gener- 
ally. 

But whatever the levels the essen- 
tial concept of die Open College is, 
to quote the precise words of Rus- 
sell again, a " multi-media system 
combination teaching at a distance 
with face-to-face tuition, some rela- 
tively permanent, others transitory 
or perhaps ephemeral". 

Now— if we start there — we have 
to ask ourselves such questions as: 


to ask ourselves such questions as: 

• Would an Open College or Col- 
leges simply be an adjunct — a teach- 
ing aid — to be used in courses now 
being run by local authority colleges 
or in extra tnurul departments of 
universities ? 

• Should an Open Cullege be 
in ought of as the body, which in con- 
junction with, end in partnership 
with, Local education authorities and 
others provides and plans a lot of 
the course they need ? 

• If the latter have we to think in 
terms of a series of regional Open 
Colleges ? 

• In any event what would be the 
role of (lie voluntary bodies like the 
WEA in such a venturo ? And how 
would it olfect their traditional and 
nun-traditional work 7 

• Could mi Open College ever begin 
to cater for the vast range of voca- 
tional and non- vocational courses ? 

There are, of course, many other 
questions like these which will hove 
to be discussed. And the project 
could bo gat off the ground only 
If it seemed it would be a more 
economical way of making educa- 
tional provision than developing our 
more traditional methods. 1 


‘In-service training must not 
overshadow research needs’ 


Universities must maintafu and 
strengthen research work In educa- 
tion while increasing in-service train- 
ing for teachers, the Universities 
Council for the Education of Tea- 
chers recommends in a paper pub- 
lished this mouth. 

The paper says that society needs 
more people with the intellectual, 
academic and professional discipline 
of advanced study or research as 
well as teaching experience. 

“This is true for the holders of 
the more responsible posts in 
schools, for sepior administrators 
and advisers In local education 
authorities, for staffs in colleges, 
polytechnics and universities. There 
is no doubr about the need : equally 
clearly it is in this area that uni- 
versity schools of education can 
make their most distinctive end fruit- 
ful provision," it says. 

“ Tl,e . second priority is that the 
universities should Increasingly 
provide in-scrvice bachelors' degree 
m education. The fact that more 
teachers are leaving their initial 
I ruining with a bachelor of educa- 
tion, was bound to result in strong 
anti justifiable pressure from serv- 


Crisis emphasizes 
value of books 

There was • never a butter rime .40 
p&scrt the value of the bopk as -*n 
lusrrumem df civilization . than 
during the present economic crisis, 
Lord Goodman, president . of tho 
National Book League, said lust 
.Week. ; 

Lord Goodman whb Is sitortlv la 
take up the position of master of 
University College Oxford, was 
opening dn exlqbiciou. mounted by 
the NBL uf books on historical build- 


NWS. 

He said the exhibition, for Euro- 
pean Architectural Heritage Year. 

' WHS (leslsnprf tn hfino tn 


was designed to being to peoples 
attention what was happening Jo 
civilized values as regards buildings 
ami the: .conservation pf cities 
throughout Europe. 

The exhibition is, in the NBL 
gaHery^ ^ Albrt nnrle ! StrfotV Lon- 


ing non-graduate teachers to catch 
up. 

“The loophole allowing some 
diploma holders to move directly to 
a master's degree is insufficient and 
at the wrong level for the majority.” 

UCET adds that, although the 
rnree-year certificate of education 
is now starting to be. phased out, 
tne disappearance of the diploma 
courses in education Is premature. 
Once a number of them have been 
converted to a degree, the remaining 
diplomas should become awards 
turned at extending professional 
expertise, developing insights and 
providing disciplihecT study within a 
speciality field. 

“ Such a development would brin 
diplomas in education into line with 
other university practice. If dip- 
lomas in education move in this 
direction, they will be joining a 
family of awards with a distinctive 
and recognised function.” 

Report ok In-Service Awards. 
Available from the Universities 
Council for the Education of Teach- 
*™i 3 Crawford Place, ■ London, 
W1H 2BN. 


Metallurgy course 
figures rise 

The, decline in admissions to metal- 
lurgy degree courses has beeii 
halted, according to the latest sur- 
vey by tho Institution of Metallur- 
gists. ' ; ; 

Impetus, tho institution's maga- 
zine. says that after reaching u peak 
iti th el ate :1960s tho number of 
.metallurgy graduates emerging from 
universities and similar institutions 
in -the, United Kingdom has , been 
falling.. 

In i%8 there were 951 admissions 
but by : 1972 tho niuitber ,bad 
dropped to only 740, rising slightly 
this aipgmn tb|776 v ,■ ' 

• The magazine warns that losses 
due to emigration have been increas- 
ing and that, if cprrezft trends con- 
tinue, net losses from the 'profession 
eduld exceed gains lu a few years’ 


by Alan Cane 

University academics should be re- 
lieved of tile contractual duty to 
undertake research, Sir Frederick 
Dainton, chairman of the University 
Grants Committee, told an audience 
of science educationists last week. 
He said the obligation to do 
research was a positive burden to 
many academics who would be 
better freed to do other things. 

Sir Frederick, speaking at u ineer- 
ing of the Society for Education 
in the Applications of Science, said 
future science courses for all but 
the most gifted must include some 
study of scieuce and society. 

He said: “I can see few if any 
issues on which decisions taken by 
society in future will not involve a 
scientific as well as the more usual 
ethical and political inputs.” 

Sir Frederick said that academic 
scientists were, for example, com- 
paratively ignorant of the relation- 
ship between innovation or inven- 
tion and the cash benefits to society 
as a result of exploiting a new pro- 
cess or development. 

He said that courses provided by 
non-science departments as a “ top 
dressing” were seen as irrelevant 
by keen scientists anxious to get on 
with their specialism. “These 
courses in science and society have 
to be an Integral part of the course ; 
it has to be seen that the academic 
scientists believe in them.” 

He went on to say that traditional 

College changes 
give ‘new men’ 
chance of power 

by David Hencke 

The Government's reorganization of 
teacher training is creating oppor- 
tunities for “ new men ” with know- 
ledge of curriculum change to 
challenge the traditional authority 
structures of old established colleges 
of education. 

“The rise of the new men”, the 
curriculum coordinators and the 
academic planners, was one of the 
points made by college of education 
sociologists at a seminar organized 
by the Society for Research into 
Higher Education at Birkbeck Col- 
lege, London, on Saturday. 

Three speakers — Dr Ken Shaw, of 
St Luke's College, Exeter, Mr Peter 
Chambers, of West Midlands Col- 
lege of Education, Walsall, and Mrs | 
Eileen WormaJd, of Worcester Col- ' 
lege of Education — emphasized the 
role of the “ new men " (and women) 
who can influence academic boards’ 
decisions on the future of colleges. 

Often visits to academic confer- 
ences, knowledge of new course 
developments and an understanding 
of complicated Council for National 
Academic Awards procedures, can 
give the “ new men " an advantage 
in debate and allow them to ! 
produce selective documents which 
other people will find . difficult to 
challenge 

The rapid rate of change In tea- 
cher education allows little time for 1 
other people to present alternatives 
In the time available. 

Dr Shaw, .one of the few aca- 
demics to carry, out research on 
organization and decision making 
in a college of education, described 
the colleges as a community whore 
various groups of people are allied 
with each other, in political alliunces 
similar to political parties, 

In a Complicated paper he des- 
cribed the decision making process 
in the "benign and integrated " 
society of the college. "Whether 
this will survive in the sabre 
toothed conditions of redundancies 
and retraining for new jobs is a 
different matter ”, ho said. 

He emphasized the role of the 
academic board, the participation 
nr unequals in: discussion and the 
closed society of the; finance and 
general purposes committee and the 
governing body. 

He also Warned 1 of the external 
constraints on the. college, whether 
Imposed by tbs University Grants 
Committee (in neaotlatiohs with a 
university) : the CNAA- the local 
polytechnic or the local education 
authority.; .' , 

Academics. Jii colleges are hoping 
in pursue further research in this 
potentially growing field, but are 
worried about' access to information 
and being able- .to ; present an accm 
rata picture. 

Dr Shaw said that the best. advice 
was: to publish a . working paper in 
.an . obscure journal, circulate U to 
your colleagues who , wilij not under-. 
;stand it. and. then leave you to carry’ 
oof ; yfliur : researches' . without h i u d 


lecture technique would not work 
and that small group teaching 
oifered the best hope. But the sirs- 
tern of esteem in the universities had 
to change so the generalist was- as 


of the university’s decision to 
appoint Professor Mills, a mathema- 
tical economist and author of a book 


on linear algebra, to the third chair 
of economics in the department. 

Professor Mills was recoin- 
mended for appointment to, the post 
by a university selection committee 
in preference to Dr E. L. Wheel- 
wright, currently an assistant pro 
feasor in the department and b .. 
leading supporter of moves to spilt 
the department into two. 

In their letter to Professor Mills, 
the Australian students say that • 
he has been misinformed about the 
degree of bitterness mid conflict ^ 
that exists within the department, 
and that ho is In danger of' be- , 
coming victim of d conflifct tnat 
is not of his making. 

“ The decision to appoint b 
mathematical economist over Wheel 
wright is seen as political discrnOt 
nation in the extreme, and a fur- 
ther attempt . to prevent the suc- 
cess of political economy ”, the stu- 
dents say. . . 

Last week, over 40 Labour mem- 
bers of the Australian parliament , 
tabled a motion demanding an 
inquiry into allegations of pnhtl- 
cal bias in the department. 

Mr John.; Randall, ■ president of . 
the NUS,- said this week that the . 
, union had ■ oeen- ' contacted bf, 
several .Australian student 'orgam-- 1 
zations askjqg for details aboui .. 
acadentfcs i who have: applied for 
senior positions . in- ,- A ustralla. 

| Ho. has written to the president 
! of the Australian Union of Stu- 
dents Spying that : fob.'-. advertise- 
ments sflemed to imply that cuts W 


iary 


highly regarded as tile specialist. 

The meeting discussed the first 
results of SICON (Science in a Soda] 
Context) a cooperative project spon- 
sored by the Nuffield Foundation 
which aims to produce materiali 
suitable for teaching iu courses on 
science and society. Professor Lewis 
Elton, head of the Institute of Edu- 
cational Technology at Surrey Uni- 
versity said there were more scienci 
teachers than were being employed 
profitably in higher education and 
he called on the UGC to offer a lead 
in the redeployment of science staff. 

Sir Frederick emphasized that tfaa 
role of the UGC was to defend uni- 
versity autonomy and not to tell the 
universities what to do. They would 
resent it if planning which was su- 
posed to come from thorn was Im- 
posed from outside. 

Professor Stephen Cotgrove of tfaa 
department of sociology at Bath Uni- f 
versity argued that the sociology of 
science and society was very much 
more complicated than those look- 
ing for broader science courses 
would allow. He was worried that 
the meeting gave the impression 
that social issues which he found 
complicated and intellectually test- 
ing could be “mugged up en pat- 
stmt” by scientists and taught to 
their students. 

Australian students 
warn professor 
against taking job 

The National Union of Students 
has forwarded a letter from stu- 
dents at Sydney University to Pro- 
fessor Gordon Mills of Kent Uni- 
versity trying to dissuade hint from 
taking up an appointment in the 
Australian university’s department 
of economics. 

This follows disturbances at 
Sydney over attempts to persuade 
the university authorities to spilt 
the department into two sections, 
one teaching orthodox economics 
and the other political economy 
(777ES, May 2). 

The students’ move is a result 


[ “ 111 ’ 1 ' 1 ' 1 1 1 ' 1 r " "" the recent pattern in tho shape of 

a further improvement iu tho rel- 
A i ative position of tliosa at the top of 

- _ HI ^ |B . the lecturer scnle. Both of those 

an MB J types of settlement (but especially 

Uf S| ‘ Mfa, [>:J ■ ■ M ■/ the second) would be completely 

1 111 B H IlB B W counterproductive in relation to 

j the objective I have laughingly ini- 

puted tn the Government, the fos- 
tering of intellectual vitality. 

1 “ " 1 It is just one example nf the 

paralysis' that grips all our institii- 

A II nlionop ineirlp °f everyday social, commercial and tions tliul there bus still been no 

/All LlldllgC lllolUC official transactions— went at any general public discussion nf the, im- 

, rate far enough towards making up plications of steady state uni ver- 

1 lie ■’^ ‘‘‘‘1 ,. p r^ 0 d h 1 ' c n c , 0 f n ^°" i e J ? tht shortfall in real income. sities. Expansion at the 

an article or a book, not a diaty, q . , , ■ , ,. at _ ,i,„ solves 

but 1 must admit that the question . ® llt 110w f l * lc t0 K |? e p u8BCC ] nroblems nainlesslv like surgeons 

i, n ,„ nan nl write nlwavK interests " as S onc from 40 to 60 per cent prowems pamiossi.s— j xl sui genus, 

noil people write always mieiests offset tina factors are doina l l )e universities could bury their 

me. I think this can hardly he ? 1IU llie onset ting factors are uoing . . Kll . n small nor 


All change inside 


O universities ! 
If ye have 
fat, prepare to 
shed it now 



mistakes. But with only a small net 


k with me there are three who " p rannuryaiue. out iud kiwis - - - turnover (but 

U to, talk about one sentence ur JJJ all on the slide, especially the tl !^ k is S t0 turn over tho right 
beginning that records the fact iasr - people 1). E neon rag ing early retire- 


x " . i • ti h j* i less mid loss nffspttlno nnvwoY HUStKKCS f i-S lit Wlllt Oiily fl Siiiflli not 

Idiosyncratic since I’ve found tha ^ss ottsett ig anyway. i ^ lllc lll0Sl optimistic— 

for every person wlio has wanted ine line niaj uaie oeen almost .. l, - , . f t j j cen _ 

to discuss the content of my lust he Id on bitter and (selected bits “e to he positive 

book with me there are three who the countryside, but tho others getsome turnover (but 

want to, talk about one sentence ur J'e all oil the slide, especially the ^ ^ B l0 turil ove r the right 

the beginning that records the fact iasI - people 1). Encouraging early retire- 

of its haying been written. In. the , n ont is obviously one possibility, 

course of a four-month trip from m— m h mmmmmi •• . ... 

Piraeus to Mombasa and back, as /-. ,p The pool of medlocnty that hns 

the only passenger on a Greek Of Well S eiTOV ln , be ta|,pPd ‘Sjhe inass of people 

freighter. Since it's wearing out as a L VY 1 who were appointed in the sixties, 

co ii veisatioual gambit (and I'd i n The Lion and the Unicorn . rw U ^15n! hare 

quite like to finish it off) here are George Orwell said that after the still aEter Pf'haps 10 yeais have 

tne answers to the usual questions. war the Stnck Exchange would be tl , on6 . v ‘ rt ,, ^ nothing.. It the dis- 


people 1). Encouraging early retire- 
ment is obviously one possibility. 

The pool of mediocrity that hns 
tn be tapped is the mass of people 
who were appointed in the, sixties. 


M&i 


Q. How do you Ret on one ? 


wnr the Stnck Exchange would bi 
pulled down and the Eton and Hat 


Id be d . on6 . virtuaUv nothing. If the dis- 


J-reiitice thinks h would 


fact the universities have rather fuiv 
metures, mid places like the London 
School of Economics, for example, 
have little to offer beyond some 
thing of the school of Canaletto and 
a pnrtruit of K. II. Tnwney. (Indued 
there are people ut LSI-1 who ihinl- 
Mr Pie ill ice’s pi-npnSuK in.iy win!, 
to our udv-Hiiiiige.i 

The real im.de vain pnuiuls of artiv- 
ric riesli can be uhserved to He else- 
where. Windsor Castle, for example, 
is stuffed with canvasses which 
might, well adorn the galleries of 
Boston and Washington. It is time 
the monarch was told to remove 
these objects from the admiring 
eyes of her subjects and ship lIicnii 
to America without delay. 

Indeed, ns befits a monarch, she 
might well be given complete ex- 
emption from the law which prohi- 
bits the dispersal of the notion’s art 
treasures to foreign parts. Once 
Windsor Castle had boon emptied 
the utilitarian imagination could 
turn towards the National Gallery, 
(he Tate and the Wallace Collection. 
To adapt Mr Prentice only slightly, 
a comprehensive headmaster might 
well “think it appropriate” to sell 
up all those .static productions of 


Q. Dn you advise It ? goud- 

A. Jf you’re confident of your curry 


fttlllll micit I lltr IIUT LUIIUIILUII.T IU L g ,1, f Al , 

goud-tcmpvrcd mid the policemen »U to fiu tin. plnu.s foi mhei. . 


revolvers Just how Assuming that tenure is 


that my nil mediate f pieuecu&Mn schools have InngL-r waiting lists pay is even now more Mum llie loll 

died on the passage back and the t j la n ever and after six postwar is worth if you defeine it as u few 

one before that left at Marseilles Labour governments they me less hours of (caching a week dining 

on the way out because lie was ulu | er politicul tlireaL than anv term and an nccasioii.il browse 

! sliAH if’o n tiAnrt if Pd • i . i ■ . .1 i _ .1. . .1* — & 


on the wav out because he was 
going crazv ) then it’s a good idea 
if vun’re absolutely sure that you 
want to write a lot. (I recommend 
a couple of years as a dean of 


be no bad idea if the universities the pust incarcerated in the lifeless 
sold their pictures. The iiniversi- [tolls nf art. (I confess to bettor 
lies Imve “ fal " .0 shed and Mr f 0 ^* ut >-<.".prelicn«vr liomlma,. 
Prentice has un infnllible instinct ' '■ ... „ 

where in slice (lie first pound of As [ 10 ^llec turns disnp- 

. . * ’ f „ pear there are plenty of minor 

irrcluvnnt flesh. If you hast f.u sources of cducntional revenue. The 
to shed prepare to shed it now. Royal Navul College, in spite of not 
The l'rentice Knife, like the being couiiiniiunicd by university 

Gcddcs Axe, knows where the edge status, could be invited to supply 

, Ul . riu nm. an Inventory of “ireaMires”. Sir 

should bite- u the state can con j olll| soune** Museum In Lincoln's 

trul nothing else it can nt , least | ini has a load of hric-u-lirac which 


.. v- ■ me insiiiicuvc sense oi imnicss * - c 

social studies llES and lhe habitual low-key considera- mt ' nv * '»y doing all kinds of 

Pi Kh 1w ducks tone** that served as a substitute “'nigs r , ,J !' yoursc-IE^thurthi.se _ who 


Coiirtauid to the Jupiuiese, the Whit- 
worth to the Americans and the 


mnuoy — supposing that is, the money 
in the mint continues in be worili 
anything at all. 

Why lias Mr Prentice picked on 
die iiniversiiies ? Thu ttuswur could 
he u very unpleasant one. lie may 
have done it fur the -same reason 
Mr Khrushchev picked oil tht decl* 


splendid 


die relatively grotty ones lave a “ " ; 

library from which you can borrow uumhm/iuc. 

books" without formality and return 

them to tile next one along the 

r °The basic stock seems to he Wcimi 


Express it seel regularly tn utiack tne nnd impoverished churches 

Anyway, here's my proposal for Arts Council on .the ground that _il n j t j, c Soviet Union as special tar- 
a pay settlement in take effect on promoted harpsichord recitals ill for repression uud udministra- 
Oetoher 1, 1975. There wnuld be a Cairo. , Tho DuiIy Express, will tivc savagery. Mr Khrushchev was 
truncated lecitirer scale starting at recognize u kindred spirit in Mr Soviet standards liberal so ha 
£3,G00 and rising by six in ere incuts 1 r entice. , . , _ had to prove Ills attachment to illi- 

iti £4.800, a senior lecturer/ reader Quite n large scbUiin ui die t on- berality by n tracking the weak and 
scale of £5,51)0 to £7,500 and an seryanvc Party will applaud a by closing down many hundreds of 
increase in the professorial average sociujist with Ihfl rielit sense of churches. 

to £10,000. These are, of course, pripritles. They anti he share the M Pi-enitce i<s hv fin-i-ent null, 
modest Increases f ex cent for lee- idea that art should pay its way. Yet . I ” r , 1 j j C - ,s ‘ ay cnirent poll 
on^bottoTEiifof life there Is a difference, and unhappily 


» be Warm bodies, 2/1 s 


Quite n large scaiun ui the Con- 


Readers' Union spares dIub coutri- modest Increases (except for Ific- {gw l tical standai-ds, sensible so ha P has 

butions from well-wishers, and is What is the Government up to, turers on the bottom half of the jheie Is a diffe |nce and unhappy h|s peilcllBnc fol . f o] |y by 

particularly strong on second-rate anyway? It is clentlv hazardous scale, whose present pay is simply L 1 ..{? Tli7 C « emlves pro kicking the universities- There are 
novelists of the 1930s and 1940s. o impute any kind of rationality diabolical), but where he extra „r El nuhlil Sld naS to too many people in -the Labour 


churches. 

, Mr Prentice is, by ctirreiu poll- 


eople in -the Labour 


venienr punctuation m work, anti 1 “ , T c ■ u V -l , , c 1,1 . , nll h __ ranmat u tv uo ridtien over by tne chariot instead 

wUStiH. F rnna Town Durban, Possible line of argument for its spite of the lack of net expansion. Art, afeet . has . of rid inn In It. A man must think of 

rXSJL Mara ues Beira Dar es treatment of universities would run This is essential if ambitious peo- value, and should be reduced to the | . nomical future and nowadavs 

iSS&si in quldk suc' on the following lines: say the pie are to be attracted in anS If cash nexus without delay. There is .J ^ J’thlnk mS^ than 

cession ° f , tta f S ose wlw do «•» are be ** ™S°A5«t b! »£'!£ 

" rhe--t?ianses take place iuside, detenoraimn. ^i the student/staff j iv - 0 uld therefore have the in what he says. 


Salaam and Mombasa in quick sue- , tlie rotiowing mi 
cession bears out the Belgian doc- jl®"^ 8 _ rap j 1 * c 8 °i, ‘ 
tor's remark, in 'Heart tff Darkness, decade Is met by 

■«*? ius!dc ' .hiLilS- 

5 I don’t wont to add a lot to the ,i! 

“ Whv I’m leaving Britain « liter. v :i n ^g Le f “ < * J ■" 

ture, partly bjause di Is would pit-- 1(1W , evel of iecl . lliEm 
judge a pending decision by, tliL people recruited in tin 
Canadian immigration authorities. [0 rct j rc next century. 


Lrrlutt invited to Preside mor_e_ actively i'ri 


but have got stuck. These are, in 


order to conclude that the ad van- from among tlioae incapable of 

tages of England — In my case lets doing anvtliing else. I enn see 1 event , and future entrants to 
say draught bitter, the countryside, nothing faulty in the logic of this the profession, 
the NIIS, the BBC, Penguins and if n ]i y01l W mu nre enough warm A further advantage on increas- 
tho. relatively non-abrasive mituru bodies with upper seconds going ing the professoriate steadily, while 




U1U homes with upper 
tlirniigh the iiiutions. 



Who turns over ? 


has tha 
r Pren- 

t nccet- 


The Hammer of tho Universities Short. Mr Short, after all, is not 
could hardly be better employed, t0 waste even a mere £250 

For that matter lie might well of hard earned northern brass buv- 
auction a dozen or so counter-tenors uig a, decent picture. Mr Prentice 
at the same time. The royalties on was simply the natural successor, 
the Byrd five-part mass and the There remain one or two necos- 
Chandos Anthems are as nothing sary codas to this sorry tale. One 
compared with what Arab potentates is to recommend that a survey be 
might pay for a nice bevy of undertaken of all “ treasure*” situ- 
exquisite counter-tenors. Tim courts need in Government offices. Even 
of Arahy would know what to do the Palace of Westminster may re- 
wit h them. And there would be tain some tributes to humane 
virtually no opposition: how, many achievement in' the arts. That done, 
divisions has the provost of King’s ? plans can be set in hand for shlp- 
Mr Pren lice’s version of. Soe/ir/»si» pi"B tlie whole Whitehall to. Ante- 
mid the Arts is only the beginning, rica.' atone by stone and brick by 
His objectives, at least as expressed brick. And with Whitehall should 


existing professors would be held u; s objectives, at least as expressed brick. And with Whitehall should 
down, the inflow at the bottom so f ni r Qn i v attack the taint of go Mr Prentice, ire is wo fat. Such 
would leave much more flexibility civilization ‘in the universities, In men are dangerous. 


with -o boom in higher education 
in Australia. - - - ■ i ■ 

Pt'fJfcssor Mills , lias , been iridjs'/ 
posad and V unavailable 'for; icoffl- 
mehr- • 

. ► •: . . 1; y- - •- /■ .- 1 ' 
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Partly here 1 for (lie beer. ' 


Let us pretend, however, Unit the ^ or ltnlversitic* to pay a lot more 
Government is well disposed tow- [p those they really wanted to 
ards universities, that it would sin- keep. • 

cercly like them to be centres of I would similarly have the udinis- 
iiuciicciunl excellence and orglnlul siblc proportion or senior posts 
research, and that die money is to pushed up immediately to 40 per 
he made avuilublc for it. Assuming cent, with un undertaking to let it 

that thu first riling is to restore rise by a further 2 per cent per needs °t miii-cnreer ^ould aim to 

SnleSTtaW the n^’cenf'"' ,,eXl 13 ^ l ° 7 “ SSfilSSff 55,." roport! Sia- identify" indivld„.nl needs and cot.- 

pay^sctUciuent 1 should take. 01 01 P *- ■ - -• - -- - nunweement education and train- struct courses, accordingly, the 


‘Better mid-career training needed’ 

The need Tor a. national pattern In (ion Training Board— and would 
t ruining programmes geared to 'thu meet the needs of site managers of 


Obviously everything .turns on 


total. Since, like all trade unions, 
the AUT reflects the Interest of 
those whose hope9 of advancement 
depend oil collective action to 
change the structure rather than 
on individual effort to advance 


presumably 


if thou reopnt, umu const noi . insl j lultfs education und train- part of the Institute's fmul exanmia- 

Inck; but who shall give thee dial j project at Croydon College of tion. This would paitiCularly suit 

grace to begin?" Design and Technology, it calls for site muaagepicm staff wlio hud not. 

Rdon Dqm-u courses which ^vould involve .the xuidiecl for several yeais or hud few 

oridll J3dri y expertise of u varlety of institimons qualifications, it says. . 

—technical colloues, polytechulcs. Copies from: Tim (minute- of 

on lutuviuuai 7,,t~~:~ViT5 7 '/,,. author -is dn official I el toil* iii unirafsilles. building firms, manage- Building, pn^lemere. KinR< Ride, 

->■» cons', .he Con st f uc. A,™t. bun «•«« 
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For chastity castle, a vast public loo, or useful exits, consult . . . 

‘Tlie Alternative Prospectus’, as Frances Gibb has been doing. One section is given below 


Whether you prefer the ilmn^lii nf 
Warwick University with “alt the 
Hppt-nrnncc nf a vswi public lm> ”, 
or I’ortMiKiitili I’nlyicchnic where 
buildings rungr from “ purpose built 
blocks in Nisst'ii lulls”, you slimiirl 
be able in nuke an iiifu riiicd dmicR 
from the wealth nf niuicriul prrivitlcil 
about each in The Alternative Pro- 
spectus of Universities amt Poly- 
technics published last week. 

Coin piled by two ex-students, 
Vicky Payne and Vivien Lipsdlii?, 
The Alternative Prospectus aims to 
help sixth formers in choosing a 
higher education institution by pro* 
vidins students' views and impres- 
sions nil every university ami poly- 
technic in Great Britain. * 

"It was based cm our own ex peri - 
once* of choosing u university ", 
Vivien said. " It’s really important 
to know what you’re about to gu to. 
Those three years are incredibly im- 
portant, and there's nothing other 
than the official prospectuses id help 
ynu choose.” 

“The idea came when we were 
discussing how much university laid 
meant to us and were ml king almuc 
the difficulty of filling in Univer- 
sities Ceil i in I Council on Admissions 
hiring, which is dune in a state nf 
nervous panic ”, Vicky added. H We 
decided _ an alternative prospectus 
would fill an nbvinn.s gap. Most 
schools are not very helpful and tou- 
chers ilun't hurt! any idea of the 
physical environment* nf a cidlcj;e.” 

The prospectus is the first of its 
kind both in scale and in scape. 
Its dot ailed coverage includes des- 
criptions of limns i their uiniosnliere 
and facilities.! the institutions* iicu- 
deitiic rcpuiHticui, tracliing meitimls, 
staf f /sti nliii t relations, library, 
sticiul, medical and legal facilities, 
iiccominodaiinii ami prices, the stu- 
dents’ iiiiimi (facilities and piilhh.il 
stance) and a lireakdown of die 
student intake. 

, hs authors spent a vear guihuring 
information. They first used lines- 
tionnaires, which were sent to every 
student union in the country. |<e- 
turns varied in ntimhcr : as 'few as 
10 from sntdllur colleges but as 
many us 150 from larger nne*. 


Then they visited every institn- 
lion, supplementing the question- 
naires with their own interviews uud 
impress ions. Time spent varied 
from place to place. “ Generally we 
spent ns long as felt necessary to 
get an idea of a place uud haw the 
students liked it,” Vicky said. Travel 
and printing costs were high, hut 
were covered by hii advance pay- 
ment from the publishers. 

I m press ions o f the arch itcct are 
and atmosphere at both towns and 
Lite colleges are, they admit, neces- 
sarily .subjective. They emphasized 
the importance of prospective stu- 
dents visiting places themselves. 

Bradford University, for instance, 
is seen ns hnving " nn international 
imugu ”, It is “ outward looking 
tmd lias strong ties with the Labour 
party”. Glamorgan Polytechnic is 
“attractive hut very cut off", and 
although "nt the moment it is 
rather straight it has great poten- 
tial ”, 

Port smooth Polytechnic has "n 
lively student body " ; the dispersal 
of Heriot-Wait University is “ not 
without churni 1 ' ; Durham Univer- 
sity has "a peaceful selling” and 
Exeter Is “ exclusive if not 
refined", Imt lacks vitality. 

Wlim .some institutions lack in 
atmospliere or architecture they 
ttiiiku up for by their neighbouring 
towns, nml vice versa. Bristol and 
Newcastle ore ruled among the best 
st mien t towns. Edinburgh makes 
student life “ u unique experi- 
ence ” 

Hut at Portsmouth, “ Townspeople 
and sLitdcnts— who make up only 
5 per cent of the pop illation— don't 
get on too well 

The pros and cons of different 
colleges within institutions such us 
;u London, Oxbridge and Durham 
arc also outlined. Among the- teach- 
ing hospitals, the Royal Free “has 
a high proportion of women ”, which 
“ makes a balanced social mid aca- 
demic atmosphere Bans is “ very 
aware of its historical origin and 
its students arc very conservative". 

At Oxford, St Anne's is “ partly 
trendy, partly blue-stocking ”, Christ 
Church is u “ traditional and fuirly 


rich college, where rules are broken 
in a gentlemanly way”. At Cam- 
bridge, there are "strong pressures 
to do well " at Girton ; and Corpus 
Christi lias a "small but strong, 

light and hearty community ”, 

Academic details include unusual 
options mid courses, the amount of 
work where significant and staff/ 
student relations, although these, 
they say. vary from course to 
course. All main degree courses and 
diploma courses are listed In an 
appendix. 

While the academic reputations 
of Oxford and Cambridge are 
acknowledged: Oxford "stands with 


Cambridge as the best inter nation- 
ally known university in terms nf 
academic reptile and status for all 
its courses ", a few myths about 
each arc dispelled, and bath are 
criticized for inflexibil'iiiy and tra- 
ditionalism. Cambridge academics 
"tend to support tlie brightest stu- 
dents who are 'creamed off ai the 
end of first year ". 

Bradford University is "one nf 
the best places to do sandwich 
courses; at Kent, work is “ tno regi- 
mented ”, anti aliliiougli there is a 
"good range of topics In humani- 
ties and politics courses, students 
are always spoon fed 
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Leeds University: Gothic 
and space age combined 

fTf*#' A . 1 i-i«Th«t -it r .. - . _ 


UCCA Code; LEEDS 33. Location ; Leeds, on 
one vast precinct. Founded : 1831. Become 
part of Victoria University with Liverpool 
and Manchester. Separate charter 19iu. 


' Work-loud : Varies but is heavy overall in- 


's::;;,':'' oSrj.l yew. system oegmntng to change. Pre- 
n c n r „7 full-time, 20 per cent dominantly sit- downs but alteriiatives like 

A 01 2 - : 1 - Bxtended e*uys, projects, dissentations being 

™ ^ ’ Limited. Admissions .* introduced. No course has complete coi? 
Matmc, b per cent; overseas, 11 per cent; tlnuous assesinent as yet. 

SSrfSioUI^tS ■ „ m , ■ P«U yon up in borderline cases. . 

IMPRESSIONS Leeds is the biggest unlver- , 

sity in the couiitcv and is still expanding. „ Staff /student relations : Each student 
Your initial experience of the pluce could be 0Ssi 8 ,,e j! t0 a P erson “I tutor in most depart- 
pretty overwhelming. It’ll take time to ments ' Contact more immediate in' the smaller 


pretty overwhelming. It'll take, time to 
adjust to its size and to reel relaxed. Tlie CUU1SLS ' 
precinct n situated witlijn walking distance COURS' 
of the city centre. With -the exception of courses 

nOrtnllllirii I- .... It-.I f.l 


COURSES: Medicine offered: Unique 

courses: BSc fuel and combustion engineer- 

In. r *h.da ■ . C ...1 ..J ’ f 


^ "‘to i too exception oi courses; noc ruet ana comuustlon engineer- 

agriculture, which is out on a limb, all 'the log (three ; years) : . fuel *nd combustion 
depart muntx are . housed nn the precinct, scieneo. BSc textile Ahglpeerlng. Textile 
which spreads in all directions and at first physics. Most courses three 1 years, Soma 
sight is confusing. four. \ . : 

.sass^^.iisaMKsaai. 




•jjfjjjj hf'fft* 1 Rnd 8rcen spaces which break tlSSiS? ,i P ACILITFES Main library societies xyill give you somo idea of tlie 

up thobmUlna*. . - s ... W in B. .Circular, name, hi addition there are departmental 

l J ie r° 8 , a coaiplete mixture bf n p!^5j2!|. ve Built 1936, Can get very societies abd many infei-nntloiial clubs 

archuLUprel Styles tha-arerail effect {». much crowded. _ Starks in basement . very stuffy. S , ev#i*oi wmi/wi — . i- 

nMjfO plMsmjg than a tiu 'e toncrofe cdniiliila, <flH40|qn sepj^rdte— room U; off 

Iherc are few high rise building^ and the . 80 'i ® f j Ur ^ keparate librailqs for aari< 

Sfa lf 1 are ?* ,,de brick; many of £“1 tints, denristry, education, la\y, . medlqTpe 
,0*ic9 ' we of at tractive stone. ?j? d ’ . lex Vi e j ji Addltlwil. departmental 

Offers a vide range ufeSS 1 ?: 1 ext . ensi ve. Nmy science 
***# «cadam|c feel about 0ctob.er l974. Qu lot lyorking 

the piece but : the unh’orxfry doesn’t seem lo < untvcjrsity. Lahs-i Some chemistry 

->rt» u p it* mind whether It’s an crantped, Phy^Ici labs goad. Ldngi Lab • 




tni'les/entiug places. Large coffee liar and 
several others dotted around die campus. 

Other: Crfiche : approx £3.00 a week 
(babies and small kids, 52 places). Parking: 
none oil inuin precinct. Very difficult else- 
where. Union car park diminishing. Leeds 
going over to more pedestrian precincts. 
There are a picture lending library and hair- 
dressing facilities. Lipman huilding for 
medics and dentists: Bar, TV, coffee bar. 

Comments: Very good facilities. Tend to 
get overcrowded. Union . In. -continual use. 
Closed late at nights. Bars have a lively 
atmosphere and the range of different cater- 
ing is good. Includes a salad bar and refec- 
tory. Food varies and costs around 35p a 
meal. Union does tend to get hot aud smokey 
and, seems dingy due to lack of- space. 
SOCIAL LIFE : Vast number of dubs; socie- 
ties, meetings, and events. Leeds also has 
reputation- for ns epneerts, There’s u.hard 
core of students involved with politics and 
the union generally. Something going on 
throughout week. Not ' exceptionally Cliquey 
but you do find large,; identifiable, groups. 
Due to Its size union can seem impersonal. 

Event* : Leeds , Arts Festival (plays, dis- 
cussions, poetry). Debating. society (Active;' 
political and., topical subjects). WiJbklv 
da nces fnd discos (popular f Ond well-ritten- 
ded). Film society (good vahie)? Sdcieties' 
also have various sqcISl functions.. 

. . Societies.:, Over a 'Hundred; caterliig for 
every taste, need . and quirk' f blubs society, 
science fiction society,, theatre group, GLG, 
radical lminapitie*. yoga, angling, amateur 
radio. Go (onental board game j addictive). 


I he polytechnics are 0 fu, 
boosted: Leeds is said to have! 
very good reputation for the sra 
courses, particularly fine arts be! 
graphics ; Hatfield’s reputation h 
"unique: applied biology 

ecology courses ”, and at Middles 
the industrial relations and tradi 
union studies course is the “ best la 
the country 

Comments oil residences include 
tips on the rules about nvemigh 
guests, although these mostly apph 
to tlio older universities. ‘ At S 
Hilda’s, Durham, prospective sto 
dents are warned : “ Men out br 
midnight. Enforced.” At St AaaA 
Oxford, however, tiiere is y 
“ accessible back wall for exits b &1 
entrances But Higlifield hall «1 
residence at Southampton Un) 
verst ty is "reputed to have barbel 
wire; certainly rigid visitfni 
hours ”, and Aberdnre Hall at Cu- 
ditf University is “ nffectionatelr 
referred to as 'Chastity Castle 1 ". 

Details oh legal aid, health 
counselling facilities are all glvaf' 

A great attempt has been midi 
to be fair -to each place, and boil 
good and bad points aro alwan 
given. But might some piospectin 
students be put off a place permr 
nently? Vivien said: “It thej 
were going to study geography, am 
we said the place was reputedh 
autocratic, they might think ttoia 
about it. But at least they wouH 
know what they were going to fac#. 

“It’s done with a sense of huo 
our about the situation you’re goloj 
to encounter, and Fd be very sur- 
prised if anyone derided not to go 
somewhere on the basis of the boot, 
and it was their only option." 

The book is well timed for sixth 
formers planning to go on to higher 
education in September 1976, who 
will shortly he filling In applica- 
tions. It will be interesting to set 
how It affects their choices, 

The Alternative Prospectus of Unt 
rersities and Poiyfec/nncs by Vicky 
Puyne and Vivien Lipschitz, from 
Wildwood House Ltd, 1 Window 
Street, London W1V 3HE. Prifl 
£4.25, hardback, or £2.50 paperback. 


Michael Salmon says it is time to rethink the role of the polytechnics 

4 Is it really true that society feels 
a basic need for higher education?’ 


Government’s change of heart 
on retraining 

doubles interest in two years 
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Tlirnughnm the polytechnics tlie 
restrict inns tin growth rates and 
their consequences are becoming 
apparent and in sonic cases the 
threat nf redundancy hangs ovei 
mi dur-c in ployed departments. 

Leaving aside this latter problem, 
the general restrictions on the pro 
lifernrinn of stuff, courses mid, in 
some cases, even buildings could be 
argued to present the polytechnics 
with greater educational opportuni- 
ties Llian ur any time since thcii 
inception. Such a view may be un- 
popular, but I suspect it has at least 
ihe pari in l support of many students 
and staff. 

The formation of the polytechnics 
gave a new opportunity to develop 
alternative forms of education, a 
much-needed refinement and re- 
direct inn of research effort and n 
closer relutionship between aca- 
demia mid the- needs of the com- 
innniiy without abandoning much 
dial is so valuable ill the traditions 
of higher education. 

In practice, the past 10 years have 
proved, at host, only partly en- 
couraging. Certainly the poly- 
technics have grown and at un 
alarming ate. Resources have been 
ton easily gained and too readily 
squandered. New courses have been 
envisaged, approved and introduced 
with only desultory attempts uc 
establishing need. 

There has been little oppoitunity 
lost in developing a particular 
course ; institutions have not had to 
choose on any educational or man- 
power grounds between proposals, 
the limits on growth have been the . 

doubtful tines of staff time to ' 

devote to course planning and/or Leicester Polytechnic : Rethink! 
their competence to defend wltui in polys needs to be done at : 
they have designed. levels- 

All con often undergraduate full- 

time courses have been developed to - nmer .. Iimt vc , if t h C v wt 


assisting the local auiliuritv and 
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other bodu-N m the planning and to retrain for a year under ihe gnv- 


ilcvclopiiiem of the ldivii. 

The wurk involves students in nn 
derive way and it is currently getting 
the participation of lucul .sriioolchil- 


er mue nt sponsored Training Oppor- 
tunities Scheme (TOPS). 

They would i>c eligible if they 
were over 19 (27, for the high level 


dreu. Perhaps such is the way courses), had been u lit nf full-time 

education fui more than three years 

ahead. leachuij, methods will an( j cn ul«l convince the scheme's 


change mi existing courses, their 
ciintcm imiM be nffened hut, above 
all, new educational needs will be 
discovered among u wide range of 
the poptilurian who would never 
attend conventional courses* 

The higher education sector can- 
not assume ilmt the world owes it 
a living nor indeed that its future 
is assured. In a crude sense, edu- 
cation is u commodity which needs 


University lecturers who arc ills- Sir Denis llurnes. Formerly nl tin 
satisfied with their pay might per- Department of Employment, 
haps consider giving tip their jobs The TSA, which had a ElfiOm 
:o retrain for u year under the gov- budget for this year, pays the inthis- 
3i- mne nt sponsored Training Oppur- trial training board’s adintnisiruiive 
amities Scheme (TOI’S). costs and can give them grams id- 

They would be eligible if they though they arc mostly supposed to 
were over 19 (27, for the high level finance themselves through the 
courses), had been out of full-time levy system. 

education fin inoic tlum three years The TSA Is also responsible for 
and could convince the scheme's training iti industries that do nm 
organizers that the proposed course have a training board and in 1971 
was likely to lead to another job. ran an apprenticeship scheme to 

They would got a weekly lax free counteract the fnll-nff in schemes 
living allowance and other benefits, provided by employers tluit year, 
probably including free credits of The Government _ bm runs about 
National Insurance contrihii Lions. SO skill cent res which have courses 
They could choose from a vast runge til over 100 skills used bulb by in- 
of courses from manugement train- dustry, sponsored trainees anil mut- 
ing to bricklaying, plumbing, viduais who have applied through 
saddlery nr thatching. the TOPS scheme. Over half 

Most of the courses approved by £he TOPS trainees have been in 
TOPS have been to do with construe- further cdiicanu n ^ mi d b 

Hon, engineering and clerical skills, fe Y ha \ e ? tudied at univeisilies and 
but liny course muy he approved and polytechnics. , , 

trainees liuve been accepted for Universities and poly technics only 

e, l -^S;;f Ci,U ' U " d " >l ’ liQd ‘ ,,0<1 - foS "tamc.Ttalll'ttiqS TOPS 

The TOPS scheme is just one of iV.ii^tlies^ nnlv na'ioTw 

the aiilvities nf the Training Set- *J2 Wulw^iIcBrS 


organizers tlmt ihe proposed course 
was likely to lead to another job. 

They would got a weekly lax free 
living allowance and other benefits, 
probably including free credits of 
Nation nl Insurance contrilui Lions. 
They could choose from n vast range 
nf courses from manugement train- 
ing to bricklnving, plumbing, 
saddlery or thatching. 


nine halls, all run on traditional lines, sonn 
with all meula provided, others with break- 
fast and evening inehls. Flats also available. 
Self-catering basis. Halls are best bet for, 1 
first-years who do get priority (not for flats) 
Some double rooms ip hnlls which generally . 
go to first-years. Kent: Halls vary from . 
£219.50 to £263 depending bn extent of cater- 
ing supplied. Flats from £.% to £147 depend- ■ 
ing on kind of accommodation and whether 
heating is included. 

Men’s halls : Boclingtori : 640 places, clirM ' 
miles from university. Devonshire Hall: 202 , 
plnces, walking distance from preclltct. Lyu- 
don and Sndler Halls, witii 59 and 51 place*’’ 
reBpecrively, have strong community atmfr;\ 
sphere. Lyddnn on precinct. Sndler tliree-flud: , 
a-hnlf miles out. 

IVomen’x halls: F.lhJrelic Hnll: • 60 . placet- ; • 
tm precinct. More restrictive. Oxley Hull: 126!.. 
places, large House In lovely grouftds, thr« (J 
miles out. Tetley: - 181 plates, modern bloat 
o-ne-and-a-half Julies ' out. Weetwood: . «-;J7 
places, old maiior house, atres of land, (WW ;■ 
miles Out. . V * 

Mixed hall : Charles Morrls>Hall: 173 meu, 
115 women, new brick blocks on precinct. 
Most popular. 

Flats: Places. for -1,300 .studems. 'Vnriotrf', 
kinds of accommodation. Some in converted 
“ousts ; some dverlook tlie new courtyard. 
For the most part the flats are within wa**' 
ing distance of the prdrihet. Shared and singlf. 
rooms, . . • • i , . 

Lodgings: On the decrease and you hav# ■ 
to stay once you’ve agreed. Four hostels lD 
Leeds also accommodate students. 1 
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Dronio t Imi and to mako deDai tments cori ' cctl - v promoted, these people ce piloiis of ihe real world. It seems 
legitim me Jhlffn TSttaSST^ shoul{ i h . c be : SI « b,c *, 0 J““? m ‘ unlikely that teenagers are really 

legmmme uumn lnsniuuons. proved educational methods and give aware of the deficiencies of current 
So great have been the pressures R stimulus, by example, to younger neoclassical theorv ; more likely 


cation is u commodity winch needs Most of the courses approved by 
to he sold in a world winch is faced TOPS have been to do with const rtic- 
uicreusmgly with having to make tiou, engineering and clerical skills, 
choices because resources are not but any course muy be approved and 
u nil lulled. Unless It can meet the trainees liuve been accepted for 
educational needs nf society it will industrial medicine utld applied mod- 
not, unci should noi, receive? even t?ru Iuhruhkcs. 

its present share of resources. The TOPS scheme is just one of 

The polytechnics have rightly cm- the activities nf the Training Ser- 
piui.siz.eii vnr.it imi ill education in vices Agency, u recent offshoot 

their plans, inn because this is the (ruin tlie Depart in cm of Employ- 

only valid [linn of higher ed uem inn meal, which is responsible! hotii for 
hut because it is the one which wus providing government - sponsored 
most neglected in previous provi- training and for prodding employers 
sinus, h is, therefore, all the more into having schemes of their own. 
disturbing when unc hears tlie In Mr Healey's recent budget, the 
charge levelled from industry uud agency wus ucuulLy given an extra 

tlie professions that such courses £2l)in fur I975-7G and mi extra £30ni 

arc nut dated, mi realistic and taught foi 1976-77, chiefly to counteract 
by peuplc who have little proles- the effects of the slump on uppren- 
sioiial experience or who withdrew t ices hips and for ulder redundant 
from the professions in disillusion- workers. 

meat. Unlike education, which is 

Such a criticism can only he over- L ‘hj«Hy provided by the state, the 
come by greater involvement of in- offtciul view mi (raining is that it 
dustry ‘und the professions in the ls primarily the responsibility ol 
teaching programme and by a major employers. Krutc training I in- 
ti vo- way exchange of stuff on a traditionally been concent ruled ii 
temporal- v basis. 01I . e I'vn ureas, such as the Uis 

In economics, f..r CN.mple, .hero 

is much dehme about the downturn , This attitude lius, however, bcei 
in demand Tor courses in recent changing and the state bus gradu 
yams and the reason usually pro- taken on a larger role. Foi 

J i ■ •. _r ..a mstrmre in IQ77 Mm uAni’ ^Fni<i 


were on .second m’ higher degree 
courses. 

Most of the courses are in some 
wav related to management training. 


age nc v wus ueuulLv uivc-u un r-vin Qualificulions for the cmir.ses nre 
£2U„. *r.ir I97S7G ‘oKt™ UOm naluraUy .« jv Hie . and 

Si STif ' cmTiimen L^r.ta.l.r cues. A. 

tr ISdS SheftlcW Polyt 1 ci...Lc,_ -rsA ™™y 


wurkers. 

Unlike edu cm inn, which is 
chiefly provi ded by the state, the 


intercede in particulHr cases. At 
Sheffield Polytechnic. TSA money 
went into developing a course lead- 
ing to a diploma in human re- 
sources management, but the course 
is not restricted to students an the 


official view on training is. that it tops aclicnie 
I:, I™! 1 : 11 -'’ ™spo iis’ bilily of Women, particularly housewives 

^ 1 fi i^ ru e tiainmg lias wanting to return to jobs, are en- 
tiaditinnally been concentrated in n „,i ni.pv make un half the 


on growth that existing courses, the or less-cxpcricnccd staff, 
education of existing students, much ... . . . . 

needed developments in teaching All too often the heads 


All too often tlie heads have been dents who ivislTto study economics 
□Tun on Foi- nr^li>mir and the provision of course places 


two-way exchange of stall on a n auiuniuiij neon concent rated in cm , r aBed. Thev make up half the 

tumpnrury basis. ^ hh- , f 5 V ' !■, . n- m ; m as 13,0 Jis ‘ trainees on the high level courses 

In economics, fur example, there ' ’r^u- . . - ,C l J ultHnB - but only 35 per cent of the rest. By 

is much debate about the downturn , ini ^ uttitiiue nus, however, been contrast, they made up only three 

in demand for courses in recent ciuingiiig and the Mate has groclu- per cent of govern me ill trainees in 

vents and the reason usually pro- taken on a larger role. For i»)7Q perhaps because they used to 

pounded is ihe unreality of econo- y?n\»c Ce ‘ . *V ^ * 1C y . cnr * je ^ 0,e get a smaller grunt, 

niics us a discipline Lo students' per- iJri , WK . S stJl “l 1 * , ,CIC 1J '* erc Universities arc most likely to be 

cepiloiis of the real world. It seems *9,090 trainees under the old Gov- involved through sponsored research, 

unlikely that teenagers are really nine ill yricatiumil rruiiiuig Th e MSC 1ms agreed to share the 

aware of the deficiencies of current Jvio 0 " ■ 1,s yL ' d ! 1 .? rc cost of the Manpower Planning Unit 

neo-classical theory ; more likely (jBdKK) i rain cos under _ tlie TOl S at Warwick University and is Spoil- 
there is a limited number of stu- Hie aim is to reach S0l -j n g research into the operation 

dents who wish to study economics 1 tuT-toa "i 0 • ■ J v y ^H rs » ■ ,, of tiro labour market in central Scot- 

anil llif* nrnvitinn nf enurse nlaces LoA lIOS BlSO made 8I13BU- la nr] lit niiiMrnw Triik-M-tili-'t rlnnm-l-. 


per cent ot government trainees in 
1970 perhaps because they used to 
get a smaller grunt. 

Universities arc most likely to be 


there is a limited number of slu- 


conteni and methods have been drawn so far from their academic . j ncreas j, 1K to n 0 mt where the s»cale forays into initial training and me ,,t nf 
sacrificed to the cause. work and have neglected research -Remand hy motivated students has {s hoping to do more in future, researc li 

Of course, in one sense, develop- for so long that they cuunot play any i, een satisfied. There are probably for recent school leavers at The T 

\nv nour 'niircnc rlirnurrh flip fniiiii’il pffprtivp naef fin u’linh nftp.r nil. flrp ofiiHontc tirhfi nrA iiflvv UllderfiLOinG. - DOitOni 6IIU OF tlie LEDOlU' C1?nAnn t 


soring research into the operation 
of tiro labour market in central Scot- 
land ut Glasgow University’s depart- 
ment of social and economic 


ing new courses through the Council effective part in what, after all, are students who are now undergoing 
for Natio-ial Academic Awards die real purposes of their depart- traditional courses simply_ because 
machinery docs a great deal for the meilts . Tliere j s an increasing num- t h f re aie n «. opportunities mb re 

hf.7 a °!!r. ,,t ™.?S Hr h-“h^S !»<■ »E other staff being inexorably re ' eTa “, r 10 tlleir " ee<1 r i - 
approved, all too often V staff draivn into adnduistratfon so that polvSTik 

have not been able to devote as the staff-student ratios which operate | |ave often c ] a j mec j t j le iniportancc 
much time to the execution of loten- nt the teaching level bear little rela- 0 f ]j n ^ w ; t |, t \j e i QC ul comm unit.' 
tions and promises es they did to dou to the official ones. It is time . and yet few resources have actually 
the planning. One. sometimes gets available for teaching, preparation been devoted to their development 


market. 

The TOPS .scheme is basically for 
the over- 19s but the plan is to get 
nt the most disadvantaged yoiiugcr 
school leavers wlio would be parti- 
cularly hard lilt during a recession. 

Tlie scheme is. likely lo need a 
lot of marketing ns many of these 
teenagers hated school and probably 
never want to see another class- 
room. The TSA already runs a 


Tlie TSA itself is spending 
£120,000 per annum tin researcli in 
universities and polys, £50,000 of 
which goes to the Industrial Train- 
ing Research Unit attached to Pro- 
fessor Drew's psychology department 
at University College London. 

L'iic* scheme Is likeYv ~ io~ need' a In spite of all tlie expansion, 

of marketing ns many of thes? £1°^ 

lingers hated school and probably ? 0 ^f. n „ F S cihrfnl Lirm'-c 
-r... ». nn t u » c«» nnn *i,i^ *• i nee. cent of school leavors get less than 

eight weeks' trammg aud opportunl- 


13-we‘ek assessmen t period ‘where tSSS&'Al* 

they can try out a varietv of. skills . l a f d „ tQ . assess how cffec- 

wlifcli tend to be expensive on staff the . traiiUng is and bow mucl. 

t i me it has Increased due to the TSA. 

Tli'n chief ernnnmir ■atSniinle he. Some of the skill centres also have 


81 tractive stone. ' wxuwb. Additlonil. departmental 

1 1-cctH offers a vide range 1 eii i ,d A c?, l ex * ens, ve- Novy science 

?L ..V^ tV i rtAWR academic feul about October 1974; Quiet vyorking 

t he place Imt . the university doesn't seem to < n ^ntvejrtity. Lahs-i Some chemistry 

iSa-S-S 1 , mint! whether hW. ett {“bs crflniped.Physlc* labs gaQd. Lauiq, Lah -' 

estqhlislaed mui iroditional institution- or sn ’ Vo /i ®9dipped. Cnureos tor beginners in 
innovator. Rcpritu/inri ; Gnnd across the P flrm w* outskirts 

budrd. Rnrticulnrlv Innun («■. im.ii.. Of I jif dd*. .SfiVcrtil hid hnnt pniiM>(]n..> 


."“Bi the re are departmental 

Cnii i v. nt d T ril8ny Jn fei'»fltional clubs. 
Several political groups are active including 

, anA society .Jot- soda! 
ramonsibllity m. Science. 

r U 2 , °^.i£ rf!e ’ wbH quipped sports hall, 
gym, squash courts, etc. Extensive fields 
outside precinct (tivo and i half miles away i 
-unlun pays for transport). Over 35 clubs to 
chose from. Including ; basketball, cvclina! 


w, QbUUMJ LHi 

Town accommodation: Becoming Increa*:' 
itigly difficult to find.. . Strong competition 
from high student population. Bast nets in 
outskirts, and suburbs. Rems: average *t.‘ 
£4.00 upwards., a week but vary a lot .- 
Leeds has provided. ,57 flats ..for Otudenj 

nr'PhmmaflAh'Mh 1 *** is C 1 if '• 


to mi luii mum wrciui muuuuwui 1, „ “ D f "“r "1 pHtt of tlieii' academic studies ; tlierr i raining Acr set up tue Manpower “ 

forecasting nnd to more careful ana- choose to enter highet and further C(Julri be a itl development of Sor rices Commission comprising *w»t 

lysis of young peoples attitudes, education. part-time courses, perhaps run in representatives from the Con tedern- end. 

Whether this is merely rationallsn- Voting people seoin to be prov lunch-hours, offered in mobih tion of British Industry, tlie TUC 

hon after (lie event or not, we now ing us wrong. It may well be that classrooms or developed in conjimc- a “d local authorities and headed by ' 

accept that the demand is not there the dosire for continuing education t i on w j t i, ] oct ,i broadcasting services ~ , — - " 

and the growth in full-time students i s tliere but growing more slowly c . . „ , . e , nfF 1 


not see* tlie prospect of a job at the 


Joanna Holland 


has, temporarily at least, slowed than we had anticipated. More Un- 
do wn. .ndrtnnt, it may be tiiut young people 

-Thp. iponru nf rhA have not a diminished need for fur- 


U' ~ j ,, tan, m across (lie ahmii hii mu.\ur[X 

iHtard. ['nrticulnrly known for textileg, ^/J^^dS- Several old bnnk collections. Uliiver 
eauinrmug, rm*dirinr, some social studies IW n *t gallery. Television centre. 

£51 t 2* Critical points: Student a UNION-: Centrally situated on the DCectnct 

S-fS? M tm srsss af 'ft,: 

• Teaching • structure: Lecture*. Gnmlnart with ii T.nf» - -. r. _ ^ generally 


and tiitririnls.. Lectures .comjiuLsm-y for. , Afinliiial. .CMly ^4 . few^staff /studarit 
nn rikn, Yo, i sI * numbered seals tqcs work.NP j-eprpsentatioii on tlapartnientai 

on chemical engineering. lectures not cmh: or fa^ujty b/iardi^ Seven ■ sttidenrs-rttu^f 
niiho^v for arts and social science studenti. 140 members sit pri senate. Votlnc ind 
frU. anrf iM C « ur * jP ro " p varie1 speaking rights with reserved treSr? 

&E ™' I"" Pg^.l- yACjUTIESi^ bw. (tour W 


i in- actuitiop . 

whlrii pppular 1 competitive^ games in 
woicli Leeds fs very active. ‘.EiiCon ell 
university competitions as well as. organ Iriujr 
matches. T . I : TT . 

CO M7vl U^ilC ATI ON S : . Leeds. -Student— newfr 
‘ Hlgh f5 V predation.;, pf any, student 
PET.;; ri, i° V. university.: and poly. 

Sabbatical editor - Good 1 and Varied news cov-. 
crage Of . local and. national ovenw. Handbook 


Of addresses,. If-, you want your own flat 
bed-ait get to Lee^) la''pWty ‘ of time to- 1 - 
search. The university, ana .pqfy uuions run . 
a joint accommodation bureau to assist pat;- 
Hcuiarly at theibcjdnjting. bf tha year. will -. ■ 
wi tbjegq] problems. -. .. - ■ 
HEALTH AND COUNSELLING: . • Studeiit 
Health Centra- '(well, organized). Psychiatrist ; 
(rttariie^ tp herith .Cenjr^- Unloi}. runs- a conn*. ^ 

cnlllnrr aauni«A . J. wvTi.mi.. » ' 


The legaev of the growth years have not a aiinimsuca need tor ruv- 

is going lo be hard to overcome, currently courses for local small Dusiiiedses 

however; the current economic ell- g« ' 1 J 1 ® JSySSJSSiii ^and oolX‘ instoad of presenting sterile papers 

mate has given the polytechnics ono off w in the uimcrames and grijr taxation or tlto EEC to fellow 

resource winch has been in desper- CCC1 ’,^ S . ,, c students? 

ately shoit supply in the last decade requirements. . , . 

. and that is tune. The rate of new Perhaps we have to forget our 

course development must slow conventionally taught full-time 


tion with local broadcasting services 
Student uud staff research could 
be geared much more closely • to 
community needs. Why. not use 
undergraduate? running short 


Tho opportunities now exist For 
a -thorough rethiuk of the poly- 


course development muse stow comrcnmiiuiuy mugm ---t- i| lf . 

down. Granted, the pressures of courses and perhaps the answer to 3S^«i«!om ,l S i | 0l in rolation ta 
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Jio members sit pn senate. Voting and 
speaking rights with reserved areas; !■.■ 
GENERAL FACILITIES : -Five. bora (four iii i 
jjgf 00 . one in Lipmao building), : ,fmtr refet ; 


selling service.- Cbaplqijcyr -Helpful. 5aT flers ''r 

.and appeiptments service/'. ; 'S, J 

.: - Contraception ! F,&A,;- clinics Kirkstall 
SSjjj. “i 59954; or ; 275; Dewsbury ltaa^.J®*;. ■ 

77803. The B.P.A,SJ' ^lsq. gives 1 contraceptive . 

, 3 u rice (sqe^uflder abortion fon aa dress), ww 
Gay - Lib .ait JS Wood bouse L«nft 
tel. 3907 1 ext . 'Ab qrtiop'-t B^A-$- i ; secoTia ■ 
floor. 1 8' .The .iHBadrow: . t.pp«Ts; htl*- 443861. 


2J*T>va emetent . 

ACCQSmnpATlONi. The .'ttplv^sItv ,,,-oridns 


“My- tel, 32799, exLr,?§^. legal Advice i S6K 
. Imndbnok for pseful.iidriee. Go To (lnjon.with. 
flnv ■prapl pnis-^-th ev Eave 1 o' <tbIiciror. on ■ re 

;■ tnlniV;. 


cnaa ^asaar isssust f — 

cut heavily into this time but, per- merit of; more and more flumboy- ti hTdoi c 

haps with sensible planning and a ently labelled studies which never- Such ^ lethinkmg 
greater willingness on the part of tlieless require, attendance at stuffy 

.tiie council to place, more trust in colleges listening, to .bonng staff more , nStionS con? 

: established Institutions, this press- who are preoccupied with their sub- P 1 *" UBtUurionrilevol and 

' urd-cpuld aisobereduced. ‘ 

^-viva! inn complex industrial . concern not poll- 

. surely to encourage an enthusiasm soc ' et ^ . . . r . , 1 

; for teaching and research in tlie Perhaps the need is tor stait to . •; , > , ' 

' polytechnics. Far too much time and go out to the students, to relate The author is 7im2 ofthedepwt- 
too many people have been drawn their activities more closely to flie meiti of applied economics aid 
i- into managing rather than actually needs of the community and I know head of the Eiiiopeaq Higher Fdit-. 
;; teaching, Too 8 few Heads of depart- of a group of such people who are cation Unit . North bast London 
i merit cap have any significant teach- sotting up a centre in a local town. Polytechnic. 


deal exiicdlency. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF MANAGEMENT 

ATM RESEARCH TRAINING SCHEME 1975-76 

Supported by the SSRC 

Hie Schema olfera 

— sflrnlnflrt on i^ssarcti methods, dels collection and analysis 
— fessfircli consuElntlon and auppwl Iroin leading scademlca ir. ilia 
Held ot manage me m and business studies, over a period of six monins 

Applications ate Invited bom Management Teachers (not necessarily 
’ members ol ATM) who : 

— wish la devslop Ihoii research potential 

—have been nomlfielsd by lltalr hoed of depsitmanl, Mho must ctrllty 
(hat at reset H days per wash. tor a year la evelfabla tor the projaci. 

' tab cost le US ss a contribution lor/sids subsistence end the rssIdonHal com- 
ponenl of the scheme, plus any IravelHne expenses Invalvad. AU llie ramDinisn 
costs ol lultitin, eubaislence end edmlnlslrallon ere bains borne by Hie Epnc 

Further details >nd appliaaiion form (ram : 

Frofassor D, $. Pugh ' 

Convener, ATM Research Training Scheme 1976-76 
London Business School. Sussex Place, 

Regant’s Park, London NWl 4SA. 01-723 S024. 
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David Walker concludes his two-part examination of the British Academy 

An apolitical protector of scholarship 


Tlif Brili-ili Academy’- 1 * rale and <0111- 
|ii>.'iliioii ha vc lu» ci 1 recently criti- 
cised. Fellows have suld il has hui'ii 
too passive ami wicked in Luo re- 
Btricicd im area and outside there 
are doubts .ihoui its liislu rival nud 
classical bias. In the public mintl 
It bus been labelled ail academic 
fossil, «nd isnfien confused with the 
Royal Academy. 

Most fellows oppose any overtly 
political rule fur the academy. Mr 
Stuart Hampshire, warden of Wad- 
ham College. O.xim cl who, in vuricuw 
Kitises, lias Lake 11 it 11 active purr ill 
opposing repression of inlclluclituls 
amiuul, said die academy was 11m 
Muled to puli lie pr 1 mi mi iv cute ms mi 
current i villus. It was neither a rc- 
preselliiiiive imr u giiveriliiieiii.il 
hndy, simply ,m iipolitical a.ssncia- 
lion id sclmiars. 

In recent muntln i.ls rule a-! mi 
nctive defemh.'i of tiireaieneu 
scholarship lias been eniphusi/e«l. 
Learned suricliis have been hit by 
infliitinu ami il has been lelt that 
they need a public pruuiinr. 

'ilie nffici.il view is that a Koval 
CommiShinii inlo tin: plight. of J* u ' 
societies would lie best. I'iiiliuj; that 
some kind uf joint couliniitee iif tin 1 
academy ui 1 il lh»s Huyid Kuciety 
would carry tin* necessai >■ weijthi. 
Thmiiili ni»\ , i , riiim*iu-l"iii.iiM , e«l, fel- 
lows see the .iv.ideinv as Ivy 1111 
means siihsei vieiil to its pay ill, isle r. 

Viofossm Robin Matthews, cluur- 
tlian of the S11ci.1l Science Kesearch 
Council nud un active tel low, said 
the ucailCLiiv ton Id do what the 
SSRC ns u qua <i-H* 1ver11111em.il bmty 
could nut do; stand up m govern- 
ment mi, say, the cutting of grams 
tn the social sciences. 

Fellows .see the academy us n 
protector. Sir Richard Southern, 

f irrsiiiiMit of Sr John's College , Ox- 
orri, .said il mu Id net as u fiinuiciul 
unihrelln for ilu* Iiil.iI historian uiul 
antiquarian societies. llecimse it was 
basically an independent scholarly 
Iwidv judging academic applications 
with efficiency and iinilorsta tiding. 

rriifessm* Geoff icy liitnn, the 
Cambridge historian, agreed. As 
long ns the academy did not in- 
ndvem'utly stifle local initiative, it 
v.-as the best mcehumsm to collabo- 
rate with the local societies uiul net 
us b channel of funds In them, pre- 
ferably for specific projects. 

A recent repot 1 mi the plight of 
learned societies in rhe social 
sciences prepared by Professor 
Peter Mathias, p vex i dent of the 
Economic History Society, talked of 
the academy os u “ possible bridge 
for joint «ci ion between societies 
This considered die academy more 
os a source of organization lender- 
ship than money (done. 

It* a cecum letter to The Times, 


die pres idem of the arurtiMny, Sir 
[sninh Berlin, revived nil old idea 
in suggesting that a vacant site in 
central I. tuition lie used as u per- 
tuiinuiii headquarters fur the 
academy and the societies which 
would share cum mu 11 lecture rooms 
and sl- ere t nr ini help. 

Fellow.? think that Sir Isaiah will 
ho the man to curry this project 
•iff, if it is to wrick nt nil, for he 
has u unique blend of political 
jiil'oo- /(dre ami practical experience 
of fund-raising for Wulfsmi College, 
Oxford. 

Yet there is n strong feeling find 
the academy carries mure weight 
al >cna d than at home. Its rep u tn non 
as n national academy in interim- 
1 ion. 1 l circles is very high. 

An observer at various inrtniu- 
1 ion a I scholarly git borings leporied 
that ura demy tvpri-xeiiiiiilvcs got 
marked preferenti.il ircatincrii. 

Its role as iiiteinatiini.il .u'jtleinic 
envoy has expanded. During last 
year the academy juined with miter 
Kimipe.ui bodies in foi 111 (lie Euro- 
pean Science Fmiiidatiuii under the 
mi spices of which collaEmrniivv re- 
search projects arc supposed to he 
mounted. 

All the work of the academy at 
Inline mid abroad is on hclndi' of 
-scholarship. Sir George Clark, n 
funner president, said 111 l‘J5G that 
the fellows liutl always stood for the 
highest .standards of scholarship uiul 
upheld the consider utious of gnori 
learning agulusL the many influ- 
ences which would undermine it if 
they could. 

Sonic fellows see these malign in- 
fluences in tile social sciences, espe- 
cially sociology. The academy has 14 
sections, only one of which is de- 
voted to social and political studies 
niul fine to economics with economic 
history. Historians, by contrast, ore 
represented ill at least six sections; 
classicists in three and incilicva lists 
iu three. Oriental ami African 
studies, philosophy and jurisprud- 
ence mo itnoiiK the other sections. 

The “ ’Jack woods men ", as one 
fellow culled them, have consist- 
emly shied away front any moves 
directly to promote the membership 
nf sociologists, to name the practi- 
tioners of only one subject whose 
uu me rankles. This attitude itas 
roused tlio critics to cumplain of 
bias in the academy. 

But it is a recognized problem. 
In last year's presidential address 
Sir Denys Page said: 11 Our sectional 
structure is not well adapted to the 
inclusion of new subjects, subjects 
on the borderline between sections, 
and .subjects on the borderline 
between the BA and the Royal 
Society." 

There ix an argument that some 


modem subjects, like sociology, do 
nut breed scholars in the accepted 
sense. Yet flic lists of die ucuilc-iny 
have included n series of eminent 
sociul scientists, some uf whom arc 
almost sociologists such us Morris 
Ginsberg, Alexander Carr-Suuudcrs, 
Richard Titmuss, ax well us several 
iimhrnpnlogists, Firth, F.vaiis-Prit- 
chard. Fortes and Louclu However a 
fellow puzzled over why T. II. Mar- 
shall was not included. 

Lord Robbins was angry with sug- 
gestions that social scientists are mu 
represented. “ The big names are 
there ; there Lire no Cindercllns. 
Some first class people may he 
v.'iiiting in the wings, but tltm only 
goes in show how the academy lias 
muimuinod its standards. 

“Despite thu criticism that since 
the number of universities has in- 
creased it Lakes longer for the pro- 
mising man to become a fellow, the 
distinguished names get there in 
due course. The social sciences have 
no sense uf being poor relations." 

Yet a highly placed economist 
said (hut the BA was nut very im- 
pun am fur sncinl scientists. Any- 
way it was commonly suit! within 
the RA that sociologists and people 
in subjects like management studies 
were 11 duds " nud not good enough 
in get in, he reported. 

Professor Edmund {.each of Cam- 
bridge said : " It has certainly been 
u tradition for the social sciences to 
be under-represented. Perhaps it 
is much more difficult to evalu- 
ate pcoplo like economists. Certainly 
some economists ndniittcd in the 
past seemed mysteriously close to 
those already in ; other as eminent 
remained outside.” 

The udvent of Sir Isaiah Berlin 
ns president is taken by many 
observers as a pointer to a recon- 
sideration of admissions from a 
wider intellectual area. He arrived 
shortly after u set of proposals radi- 
cally to cliungc the internal struc- 
ture of the BA in favour of the 
social sciences was being defeated. 

Geography is another "Cinderella 
subject " which, like psychology, 
falls parlly within the sphere of 
(lie Royal Society. Sir Kenneth 
Wheare, former president of the 
RA, made special reference ill 1970 
10 the need to give geography a 


subjects ? This year’s and next’s 
elections are thought likely to see 
further candidates in linguistics, 
sociology, musicology and inter- 
national affairs. Same fellows con- 
sider the academy has a special 
responsibility to recognize the out- 
standing men iu fields like psycho- 


bigger billing. 

But the weight oE academic con- 
servatism pulls aguiust new sub- 
jects. A Cambridge archaeologist 
saul grumpily that he could well 
remember when geography had no 

f riacc In the university, it was a sub- 
set taught only in secondury edu- 
cation. 

Who will have papers taken out 
on them under the compromise pro- 
posals to maka space for tlic now 


Again the Valleys look south for their future 


Glcnn'orgah Polytechnic may be Bri- 
tain’s smallest polytechnic, but it is 
certainly trot Its poorest. Its £ 10 m 
building programme Is well under 
way; It has pm completed a merg- 
er with a college of education; it 
‘ has die advantage oi a develop- 
ment programme on one site and 
has the enthusiastic backing of its 
local, authority. 

It is not, however; the most aca- 
demically. advanced nf the 30 poly- 
technics, offering a narrow raiige 
of subjects, at least until its merg- 
er last mouth with Glamorgan 
College of Education. 

ft now concentrates mi degree, 
higher national diploma, part- time 
and polytechnic certificate courses, 
having transferred all its low level 
.-Work to Pontypridd College of Fur- 
ther Edticaium.. 

; ; Originally developed, from, the 
SQqiH Wales and Monmouthshire 
School Of Mines, founded In 1*113. 

( the .ttfTytfc ethnic has puncenlrawsl 
* ■ henvilv oh Hcieuce mid technology. ... 
iThfa dip central itWi slimva, like at 
.Ttttvddo, in obvious difficulties In- 
recruiting students for w number <if 
subjects and virtual stagnation of 
.fitwk'nt numb Vi's in tome drpnrt- 
mems. 

The poKit’chnic lias, Imwi-ver, 
benefited from a massive infix (tun 
of build iu.'t resources ;uuf new 
buildings arc already vlnuini; I heir 
way up 1 In* Welsh irillvirfij. 

At 1V72 prices £in«i vjs a Ilu 
caled to bn* Id Wales's only only- 
technic nml iifre.uly f l.Sm has neon 
xpout 011 new buildings winch have 
hcun completed or arc under cort* 
Sitrucrion nr un the ilexfon " list. 
These ittrlmlq new halls uf resi- 
dence, wcll-tMiuipitthl libra rv, rcfcc- 
, tory, sin, ill Mihit'iir.s' 1100111 and 


buildings for business studies, and 
dvil enjincemig. 

■BuildJugs for electrical engineer- 
ing, a computer centre and a math- 
ematics building are under con- 
struction and plans for the future 
include new building* for produc- 
tion and mechanical engineering, 
social studies and the arts and a 
large ■ cmaus ion iu etudpnt hostel 
places. There is no doubt that Gla- 
morgan has •received more financial 
aid than most other polytechnics. .- 

Students, however, complain 1 
about lack of facilities arid the .feK.- 
alive isolation of life In Traforept, 
wiiere on a grev day rite view can 
he very depressing. The huge imba- 
lance among the so xcs, whore men 
outnumber tfomfin liy nine to one 

does help: the rttiniisphere., ! ■ 

• •'The polytecnhlc Is hoping that 
..the merger with the . cbllcge of edu- 
cation : where • womori outnumber 
men' by three tu onn, and the pro- 
vision of spans facilities will make 
Kite more pleasant. 

Just an; ilie. mule . predominance . 
•nf the campus <U*mv’bx the social 
lifo t r the ' academic imbalntuja of 
science uiVd iechtjnlo»y i.y ulrcady 
t-Qiishtg problems in planning the 
future. It is ml secret that llirue uf 
the four Impest deiiuiimt-ms arc 
suniu of the newest, while the 
nWer depan incuts nvv virtually 
shignunt nr even 1 in rctiuivi* dec 
Hue. 

An analysis uf the 1.1 depart- 
niouts shows that out of l.dflil full- 
time etj nival enr students, four 
dufiurtments have IJl-iO betwvcp 
ihum leaving sevens department*: in 
slime the luinnining S6U students 
The four dcpm tineJUs arc civil en- 
cifiUL-rinq with 400 students, bus! 
inis* similes (.1(11)1. • iri.ttlu.-iTi hi fes • 



; iAww prospect on the TaffynUcy—tlicvicwfrort behveen thenoly- 
■tecUnlcs umuaBcn\ent and civil engineering bul Idlngi, ' . ™ 


'llBu! ‘ nd ;! : »ia Ti RotatB, of iho p|,yWc* 

. n, w-jiwj -cionco ^ 011 

the other haiid, attracts unjy. 12 volved In research work with' 
l . 1 3w*f. students wk-. neitHy 130 projects under way 
l»S chomiral engin coring are also ,vUin. -5 , , y ' , 

low, This Is not reflected in the TecssJdc,. Glamorgan has 

overall stuff-student i«i ids which ^t«i 1 £SSS2 tjhe iht e! i t . fll£s and 
at I : G.l covers up figures like . !! C j D , D S £l 0 iu overtaking science 
1: 2.7 In the former .physics depart rtff lS/?’ but i 11 inuks 

mo nt and manugentem with more “longn this may .spun-- happen. . 

1 « ..Its academic structure, heavily 

. i)r D. W.'F. James, the principal, biased. . towards • dcparctuental 
maintains that these figures are An autonomy, will face considerable 
unfair comparisuu since they take strains when this does happen and 
no account of research envelop- could lead to demands. for a new' 
mcifu, wliicli .faYour dopui'iiiicnis nianageriol style of government, 
j.kc : Chemicaiengingerlug; ... : The. catolyfct could! he the niuj^er 



logy and the history of science un 
which they consider the Royal 
Society to have turned its back. 

A special cumimiteo lias jnsi 
been constituted in consider such 
cases. This was a compromise 
arrangement made after tho rejec- 
tion of more radical reorgan iza 1 inn 
proposals associated with the name 
nf Professor Robin Matthews. 

Two years ago Professor Matthews 
and Mr C. H. Roberts were asked 
by council 10 produce n ” green 
paper ", Their proposals for n new 



V".' A- 'V , 
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grouping of the sections might per- 
haps have strengthened newer dis- 
ciplines including social sciences 
and various other modern subjects 
considerably. However, as one fel- 
low commented with some delight, 
these proposals were “ squashed ” 
by nearly all the sections. 

To some academics the aendemy 
symbolizes elitism. It wax Professor 
Clark of Cambridpo who called it 
“ unashamedly elitist, that is Includ- 
ing professionals of tba highest 
quality, and it is one of the few areas 
left where this can be said. Because 
it Is elitist it has to bo certain that 
its selection is based on merit and 
the professional assessment of aca- 
demic peers alone.” 

Critics point to the concentration 
of fellows hi Oxford and Cambridge 
with London bringing up the rear. 
Despite changes and "progressive” 
leadership from the council und 
officers it remains rooted in classics 
archaeology and history, and history 
of the sort applauded by members 
of the Cambridge History Fucuity 
Board. 

Where, they nsk, are the repre- 
sentatives of the new universities 
or of die new countries uf the map 
of knowledge which was supposedly 
redrawn with them. Front the right 
there conies criticism, too. A large 
group of Scottish academics, bused 
largely in Edinburgh and Glasguw 
Universities liava been meeting 
recently to discuss tho neglect of 
Scottish scholarship shown by the 

a 

Tito BA has a committee under Sir 
Alec Cairncross, master of St Peters 
College, Oxford looking at the whole 
.question of devolution but in 110 de- 
fensive spirit. It would examine 
evidence of injustice if and when 
the Scottish group presented it. Dr 
Williams said. 

Some neutral observers feel that 
meritorious individuals have been 


Sir Isaiah Ilerliu 

left nut of the BA over the yean 
But that might seem from the out- 
side deliberate exclusion could be 
the decision of an individual either 
not to be associnLod with (he BA or 
more simply in tho case of one of jr * 
Hr i tain’s most distinguished philoso- 
pliers now resident abroad a blank 
refusal to pay the subscription. 

For all the emphasis put on 
change by the council and secretary 
in recent years, the academy re- 
mains a unashamed bastion of tra- 
ditional academic virtues. 

It would be difficult to deny Lord 
Robbins's contention that thcro are 
definable “ academy subjects ” or 1 
classicist’s admission that in Ills sub- 
ject the chance of election were 
higher titan In many others. 

New men in new subjects who will 
almost certainly arrive this year and 
next will not of themselves change 
the structure of the body with Tu , 
heavily classical and historical slant, 
nor pull the academy Into the main- 
stream of British academic Ufa 

The academy still relies on strin- 
gent criteria nf merit as decided by 
u man’s academic colleagues and the 
traditional emphasis on certain 
humanities subjects. Yet in recent . 
years it has seemed to take on a 
new lease of life in its sheltered 
fields at home and in its interna- 
tional dealings. The bustle in the 
academy’s affairs belies the genteel • 
poverty-stricken atmosphere of its 
offices in Burlington House. 

The academy has certainly moved • 
towards “ modernity ” and taken on 
some of the attributes of the • 
modern higher education world. At 
the saum time society and the uni- 
versities have shown their continu* 

Ing need for such a body as the . 
academy with Its select band of 
fellows and its embodiment of vir- 
tues to which the universities still, • 
largely, pay lip-service. 

— ■■ _ . . /• 

with Glamorgan College of Educa* • 
Hon, Barry. At tho moment the 
college is still self-contained and r 
situated 17 miles from the poly- 
technic near the Barry Island sea- 
side resort. 

The Initial case for a merger Is . 
aelf-ovident. Where the polytechnic S* 
is weak in humanities, the college 
is strong and where the college 
would . have difficulty in expanding 
lt ? ® c * ence side it has the strength 
°* “e polytechnic to assist it. ' . ' 

Mr Clem Roberts, principal of . 
the college arid now a deputy. ... 
mrector of the polytechnic, said . 
that given the present reductions 
in teacher : training, his staff . -: 
voted ’ overwhelmingly for a poly* , 
technic mergrir. • ■ , ; . 

"Given the opportunities he- .. 
tween a small diversified college ;■ 
and a large polytechnic there Is ■' 
just no j comparison*, he said.' ' . 

Tlie cal^fie' is already capital!*. . .. 
mg on tho first fruits uf amalgama- 
tion with a uew '■ nA humanities _ ». 
dogree to ha run jointly at both , 
sites. ■ . •• • ” 


_ uw*uvao avtiukwv . 

and management studios in the 
polytechnic. The riianagemeiit stu* * 
dies department is already aware ■ . 
of this and is sceptical of the exist 1 ; 
mg . academic structure, ■ which 
. seems to have developed little from' ' 
its techrilcal college 'days. , J: 

’ ,-The big questiorii rimrk over GIb- > 
rnorgan is whether its new fourid * 
growth in ..bualtiess and manage- 
ment. studies and 'humanities, will ;• 
galvanize the institution to join. the' T 
top league Institutions .like Ports* 
mouth pud . tjjo •. pity of .London. . 

: - -- -w D avid Hencke 

This is the penuitimnte article in ' i 
ilie ■ aerlt;s The . Polytechnics IR 
i*eiirs rirt. . 1 '.- ..; . 


Till-: TIMRS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 16. 5. 75 


The OECD report on DES planning published last week was 
incomplete, suggests Sir Toby Weaver, tongue in cheek. 

The answer lies in a messianic 
educational synoptic system 


There is some reason to believe thuL In the 
course of transmission of the OECD report 
(TI1ES, May 9) through the leaky channels 
flint connect Paris with London It became 
separated from a most valuable appendix 
without which readers are deprived of its 
full usefulness as 0 guide to plauuers in 
future. 

Tn the missing appendix tho examiners, by 
way of offering a practical model uf the 
umvcrscdixtic planning they cununcnd, re- 
wrote the White Paper Education : A Frame- 
work for Expansion in inimitably pellucid 
prose to give effect to die principles set out 
so pithily in their report. 

This document came into my hands by u 
separate mute but, unhappily, for only n 
few miiuiLe.s, becotiso owing to its nii'burrte 
qualities and despite Its great bulk it was 
snatched awuy into the stratosphere by u 
sudden gnat of incontinent wind. However, 
before it was gone with the wind 1 managed 
to read the first 100 puges which cmnpi-hud 
the first of its 19 sections. 

fit common with well-trniucd civil servants 
past and present I have been eiidmvc-d with 
the gift of total recall when confronted, on 
how-over quick a reading, with anv document 
of phantasmagoric, not to say millennial, im- 
port, such as this was. Readers, tiieu, may 
safely nssurne that when gravity reasserts 
itself and the document finally fulls to earth 
it will confirm the broad accuracy nf the 
following quotations from the first section 
of the examiners’ model White Paper. 

The lnsr ten years have seen a major ex- 
pansion of the education service. This expan- 
sion will continue — but In markedly new 
directions. Unlike their predecessors thu 
Government ara not concerned with the les- 
sons of the past or with the problems nf thu 
present or the immediate future. Their sights 
are concentrated more realistic.il ly on the 
distant fumre. It is tills that determines their 
objectives and priorities. 

It is, therefore, not on matters nf scale, 
organization or cost, but on the transforma- 
tion of human nature by new methods of 


pedagugv tliut attention is focused iu this 
White Paper. This first section i.iys down 
the planning objectives nt which tile Govern- 
incut are aiming. 

While the Government rccof'tiize that 
abstract schemata cannot be im prised upon 
ait organic society without running great risks 
they know what these objectives should be. 
They have discovered n uniquely realistic 
method of analysing nud weighing the rela- 
tive values of different policies whether, for 
example, these concern under-fives, the dis- 
advantaged, tho 16-19 age group, the universi- 
ties, industrial training or adult education. 
They have faced and resolved tho problem- 
atic nature of shortcuts. 

They have not been deflected by any con- 
sideration of the muddled views of the com- 
munity, whether those ure expressed by tea- 
chers. parents, employers, local education 
authorities or other interest groups. Above 
all, the sensitivity of the Government’s futuro- 
logical antennae, assisted hy n process of 
hack projection, has enabled them out Ire ly 
tn ignore the stuffy uml myopic views of 
civil servants with their nld-fasluoued depart- 
mental prejudices, constraints aiui inhibitions. 

The Government do not share the civil 
servants’ concern for what Pari lament has 
decreed, for what people want nr what is 
generally regarded as good educational prac- 
tice, or for what is organizationally possible 
or economically viable. Unlike the civil 
servants, they see no need tu minimize the 
degree of controversial! ty in the planning 
process by trying to achieve a social con- 
scimis in the light of competing educational 
philosophies and ideologies and of political 
divisions in society at large. 

Indeed, they see no reasou why civil ser- 
vants should not recommend policies to 
Miitixters even if It is clear that the latter 
are neither able nor willing; to implement 
ilium. Such bureaucratic ulcus represent 
irrelevant echoes of the past. 



Tho Government have replaced all such 
notions by a swift and simple form nf plan- 
ning devised to create a messianic educa- 


Sir Toby Weaver, 

(ionol synoptic .system (MESS j. With Hie help 
of a global interchange of research, develop- 
ment and technical mid mu linger in l enterprise 
nud by the use of a cross -impact vnutrlx of 
exogenous variables reinforced by coherent 
sccnurios. they have comp luted n multi- 
dimensional backward running goal assess- 
ment following upon rheir idcntiflcaiimi of 
a cybernated centroid nf likely alter natives. 

This swift anil simple form of planning will 
enable the in ter- relationship between educa- 
tional and other social ana economic objec- 
tives to l»e instruinentnlized und operation- 
alizod. ft will resolve at n stroke tho ngc-loug 
discussions about the claims nf liberal and 
vocational education. It will determine long- 
term policies without any need to culculnic 
whether they can be paid fur. 

While rigid enough to form u secure foun- 
dation for decisions that arc long-term in 
their effect. It will nt the same time be flex- 
ible enough to allow for instant, frequent, 
and radical rliunge. It will eticrjiiiiige maxi- 
mum participation by the general public in 
policy-making so as to leave the people lu no 
doubt that the Government Intend through 
the instrumentality nf the DES to impose 
their own solutions on all these and related 
problems. 


This method uf policy -pin lining h*w many 
.iitd it iuiitil ndvimtagcu. It will make it impos- 
sible ever again in reach a derision on uny 
policy within the holistic parameters of tha 
MF.SS until n decision lias simultaneously 
hauu reached on every mher policy that cun 
possibly lie reliiied to It. fr will give 0 now 
stimulus u> research through the development 
in nur universities of lliu embryonic facul- 
ties of fuitirolouical apocalyptic*, ft will make 
it possible to develop recurrent education by 
disiuuiUliitg the anachronistic srlinnl founda- 
tion on which its development has hitherto 
supposed to rust. 

It will enable the D1 : .S. untrammelled by 
the esoteric and nld-worUI professional views 
which teachers hold on educational processes, 
to diagnose, plan, aggregate and determine 
centrally and cogently the experiences that 
the Government have decided that teachers 
should provide for children. This Is what rhe 
Government mean by the delineation of new 
paths uf learning. 

This central direction will serve ns n rally* 
tag-point for teachers around which a con- 
census can develop, but at the same time 
reduce their authority in school government 
and pedagogical policy. 

This plan, too, will automatically dispose 
of the difficulty that nriacs front the fnct 
that different departments in Whitehall mis- 
takenly believe that the different groups of 
clients they serve require different kinds of 
treat me nt. It will pose a direct challenge to 
the controlling structures nf the educational 
function. It will solve (he profile ms nf tba 
actual and possible poly vide til cciitriclty of 
i* due a tin 11 mid training in terms nf skills and 
ktinwltulgc, as well ns the attitudes to he 
iranimittud In organized pedagogical proce- 
dures. 

U will Involve an integrated approach to 
the vital challenge nf pojt-industrlul society. 
It will plot the position of education and 
science in the process nf evolution. It will 
make it possible to meet demands that are 
latent and needs that linv-e not been ex- 
pressed. It will, once and for nil, ... 9 

It wns nt tills point that the winds nf real- 
irv launched the document, uplifted nn tha 
wiins-i uf rhetoric, on its etiierral flight into 
the heady realms nf cschato logical wishf ulf li- 
me nt where the apostles of Utopian social 
euui nccrlnu. uutethered by any responsibility 
for the policies they advocate, seek shelter 
from the facts nf life. 


Sir To/m Wearer, formerly tic put}) secretary 
overscans 7if.n7i£?r cducNlimt at the DESS, holds 
fur the ewrent academic year a Visiting Pro* 
fessorship at the Uuii'crsirv of London Insti- 
tute of Education. 


TIMES CASSETTES-THE BOOK LOVER’S SOUND 


Neither book nor record, the first 

six Times Cassettes launched 

this month are the pioneers of a 

new medium of entertainment 

and instructloa 

* 

. % * ' • * 1 

T imes cassettes bring the 
spoken word to life with 
movement, atmosphere, music 
and all the dramatic resources of 
modern stereophonic sound 
production. The programmes 
draw bn the style and expertise 
of five great publications of 
international renown- 
The Times, The Sunday Times, 
The Times Educational 
Supplement The Times Higher 
Education Supplemented 
The Times Literary Supplement. 

Times Cassettes aspire to 
new standards of quality and 
value. Each comes in a specially- 
designed bookshelf case with 
informative notes and, where 
appropriate, charts, cards or 
other visual aids. Most of them 
play for about an hour, and the 
first double-play cassette, 
Enjoying Pop, lasts a full hour 
and a half. You can play Times. 
Cassettes on any cassette 
machine, from a tiny portable to 
the most sophisticated Dolby- 



Here.are the first Times 
Cassettes-look out for new 
releases at monthly intervals 
from now on. 

Enjoying Pop l.The 20 th. 
Century Panorama 

Rest part of an educated guide 
to the popular music of our day 
by Derek Jewell. With examples 
from Billie Holiday, The Who, 

Ella Fitzgerald, Yes and many 
otliers. Double play cassette; 
over 90 minutes. 

An Hour with Edgar 
Allan Poe 

Four of the greatest stories ftom 
the master of the macabre, 

Icrrlfytngly read by Edgar 
Luslgavtcn. Over 60 minutes. 


improve your Driving 

Nobody can fall to benefit from this 
down-to-earth guide bom Judith Jackson 
and Jeremy Barrett, and learners will find 
it of especial value. Over 60 minutes. 

Improve yonr Bridge 

Eavesdrop on the thoughts of four ftrbt- 
dass rubber bridge players, and benefit 
from the commentary of Boris Schopii o 
and Alan Hiron. Over 40 minutes. 

The English Play-Dr Faustns 

Marlowe’s most noted play, specially 
adapted for Times Cassettes by John Pelur. 
starring Peter Jeffrey and Tlmolhy Bateson. 
Over SO minutes. 

Enjoying Bach, Harpsichord Music . 

The Infudtous enthusiasm of Felix 
Aprahamian.hts fasdnatlng commentary, 
and the superbly-played examples from 
Colin Tllncy make this lhe perfect guide, 


ft. , 









"-t. ' 


Times Cassettes are on sale In many 
bookshops and record shops, or direct lip 
post from Tlmes Newspaper Limited. 

To order please complete the coupon 


clearly In Mock Idlers using a ball point 
pen. Your cassette will be posted In time for 
normal delivery within 28 days of your 
ordet Available! In the UK only 


Send to: Times Cassettes, 

$2 Wharf Road, London N1 7SD Price- Include poi luge, packing m id VAT. JxHMICqI I 

Quontlty - iGflSrenreJ 

A Improve your Driving at E3. 1 S D_ An Hour with Edgar Allan Poe at £315 

B Improve your Bridge at t'3. 15 E— Enjoying Pop 1. Double play cassette al W.19 J 

C — Dr Faustus at £3.15 F Enjoying Bach Harpsichord Musk nt £3.15 

1 enclose a crossed cheqi ic/pnstat order for £___made payable fo Times Newspapers Limited. [ 

~~ 3~I . — ■ l 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Salaries 




ms 


M 

m 


f 1 fill Hr J{. Taylor 
‘'ir, — As .1 |i 1 j]m filmic Icciuroi, l 
I’m I I 11111 .M wriic* mill aim ret nmi 
false jiiipivs.sicii) a - on led recoil 1 1 y 
liy public: emu 1111*111 mi 1 lie llmigh- 
idii Hivunls. In 1 1 fed you asked for 
an ides '■ ^>.'iiini> oiu a case for res- 
iming parity be 1 ween universities 
and polytechnics ” (77 IKS, April 4). 
in all these summons it is i in plied 
ilur polytechnic lecturers arc now 
lietier paid than their university 
eminierpiins. 

I think iliat 1 lie only rational 
method nf tiiinpiii'iMiii is In ticrive 
a in fit 11 salary per academic 

member of sniff. This should he 
based on 1 lie total employed and 
the total gross salary assuming all 
academic staff are at (he top nf 
their respect ive scales. 

On ibis basis, the overall mean 
for l.ueds Polytechnic unites lu ■ 
L",tl 111 per an 11 11 111 asMiniiiig nnhody 
passes lhrmujh the principal ami 1 
s .- 11 lor laciurer salary liars, nr 
L'vLtfi per a 11 nil 111 '.i.ssuming evrry- 
hndy passes (lirnir-th the bars. 

[■'or existing trnivci «il.v stales, 
the avonig' is .ilium £!t,hK 8 pa. 
'thus the universities still have an 
ml vail mite of lie tween C.lfii ami 
LM.l pur min tun depending 011 lit m‘ 
the .salary burs are operated tin 1 he 
new Houghton scales, lie tore the 
Nought nil Kepi HI 1 he university 
sector had an ad van age nf be- 
tween r , 1.5G2 ami £l,76‘J per annum. 

The Mipci-inr imsiiimt of the uni- 
versity is due largely tn the fact 
1 hut they have u much higher pro- 
liortiim of senior ousts. I Lhink the 
■hove facts slimiltf go sonic tvny in 
dispelling the invth that x h.-c Hirer 
entering a polytechnic will inevi- 
tably earn ninrc rliun if lie had 
entered a university. 

Yn nrs faith fulls, 

R. TAYLOR. 

15 Mnntfort Close. 

Leeds. 

from Mr C. R. Clink 

Sir,— On (he day of action in 
universities it was Honoured that 
the Government was prepared 10 
offer tn the university teachers a 
salary increase at the top of the 
lecturer scale tliut would equal the 
top sal dry of a polytechnic senior 
lecturer pins 5 per cent. This 
would be an increase of approxima- 
tely 16 per cent making tne top of 
the lecturer settle £5*682.60 as 
opposed to £4,896 ut. present. 

To this uite would expect some 
cost of living settlement in the 
order of 2\ per cent which would 
bring the top of the lecturer scale 
to about £6,870. This increase of 
almost £ 2,000 at the top i>f the 
scale applied pro rota across all 
categories of staff would satisfy 
most of my colleagues.- I conse- 
quently ask — why does not the AUT 
cume to a settlement ? 

Yours sincerely, 

C. R. CLARK, 

lecturer in ihe Department of 
Mairngemepi Studies. 

Leeds University. 

from Mr n. J. Marshall 
SiT-, — lVr Ronald Tress’s prunnsi- 
iIiiii (77/ LA', May 2), that if poly, 
terhittc lecturers do the same lull 
as university lecturer*, then they 
should have the same rewards, is 
teir etiijiigli. The point in that tlioy 
do nni do the same job. 

lh»* polytechnics wore set up in 
■ pan it reaction tu iho Robbins 
■report, dud -wo- i?<w know fhtit the 
prnuctuiiis nf that report were 
wild [iVL‘rcsihnBii»n.«. From I960 tn 
1970 thi . 1 situation win that half a 
do/i.-a -polyiedmirx, mostly in mid 
armim! Luiidftn, fulfilled d . nucr«* 
ary amt wur ib while rule in supple- 
iiiemitiw the tmivursily sector; hut 
ihurr iv a- never a need for 30 such 
nisiiiu .1 ions then, mid iherc Is no 
iiturrnecd for them now. 

.'y? u situation hi 

islilcli. In order in fulfil n n inuit- 
ined tiled, pnlviv clinics are forced 
to f.dii'k.iie the wqst bfcurri* 
cmirsrs. with ,i cliuirc of up t ions 
•I'd infinitum — and very few Bin- 
dents 10 justify mi eiwrirtflu* waste 
* 11 ' rex wives. 

Yours since i'L‘iv, 

ILJ; MARSHALL, 

3.5 Timber < mu t 
While Acre, 


A curriculum development agency 


/rum Mr John li anthill 
Sii, — Over die next feiv months 
ninny colleges of education tire 
going to be put to n lest of the 
in most academic severity. 

As a result, of a policy nf reduc- 
ing the supply of teachers, with 
which many disagree, a number nf 
them will face closure and virtually 
till will undergo radical alterations 
in function. 

Those l It h t will no longer lake 
students for the initial teacher 
training courses are being asked to 
come forward with plans for alter- 
native educational purposes to 
which their resources might he 
.put. m enable them to play a rule 
in the continuing expansion of fur- 
ther, higher and adult education. 

Those rhat will retain a teacher 
(raining function will often be 
; required to develop now courses, 
cither by themselves or in conjunc- 
tion with miter institutions, to 
unsure that they broaden their in- 
terests from their present mono- 
teclmiv base. 

Ilnur will the c nl leges respond ? 
•Many Ituve already risen niagttif- 
iroinly in 1 Etc challenge, and new 
vnursM have been designed and 
presented in validating bodies for 
approval. However, the greatest 
challenge is tliui coil fron ling col- 
leges that will cease teacher training 
nj together. In many cases Ihe deci- 
sion ilui tlicv. rather than their 
neigh hours, should close hits called 
1 mo question their academic stan- 
dards as measured by A level input 
and mid output. Will these colleges 
he nine to respond successfully ? 

f I'citr tliiit in many cases such 
colleges will find themselves in a 
vacuum. The shock of closure may 
result in ucariemics thinking in 
tvnm uf salvage, rather thuu innov- 


ation. 1)1 iluiiiglu out proposals fur 
liberal arts courses that are pre- 
cious little more than components 
nf existing courses without the 
unifying influence of the voca- 
tional commitment, are mil a sound 
basis for future development. At 
the sHine lime, proposals for innov- 
ation arc unlikely tn come in a 
detailed form from local education 
authorities. In terms of general 
policy their involvement is necess- 
ary, but they are not equipped to 
give detailed curricular guidance. 

What is needed is tm initiative 
from ministers at rite Department 
of Education and Science. This 
must be twofold. First, the Govern- 
ment must make dear its priorities 
for the alternative uses to which 
college resources might be put. 
Second, support must be provided 
to assist colleges to make the 
change in function successfully. 

The statement of priorities is a 
relatively simple matter, but 
never tile less an important one. The 
Govern mem are positive enough 
about what ihcv do not want the 
colleges to do. It is only fair that 
they should be equally positive 
about tvhat they do want them to 
do. 

Tn assist the colleges in making 
a successful change of function 1 
believe that a national curriculum 
development agency should be 
established. Its function should be 
advisory, as it should not become 
tin instrument of DES control. Its 
funding should be by central 
government grant. It should be 
staffed primarily by people second- 
ed from the colleges, from high el- 
and adult education generally, and 
front the validating bodies. 

It should thus be possible m 
develop a team nf people who arc 
qualified by first hand experience in 


developing new courses and steer- 
ing them through to successful 
validation. Its bent should lie pruc- 
deal, rather rhau nver-theorotical, 
although its potential in assist col- 
leges in applying the results nf 
current research in curriculum 
development should uni lie over- 
looked. 

Colleges and local authorities 
who are now toying with various 
ideas about differing forms of 
adult, liberal or higher education 
would be able to seek counselling 
and practical assistance from the 
agency. 

The secondment of staff from 
the agency to colleges should not 
be discounted as a possibility. No 
discredit should attach to u college 
that sought such ussisunce. Tu 
making changes of the order uf 
magnitude now envisaged for the 
colleges the provision of such assis- 
tance is only reasonable, and would 
be welcomed by many, ft should be 
remembered that no one thought 
any the worse of the new univer- 
sities for having interim advisory 
academic boards during rlteir form- 
ative years. 

I believe that the creation of a 
national curriculum development 
agency would be a major and pos- 
itive development. If coupled with 
a clear statement nf Government 
prior-ides for the colleges it would 
remove much of the uncertainty 
that now bedevils those colleges 
whose fate is still unclear, it is to 
be hoped that such an Initiative 
will commend itself to die Govern- 
ment. 

Yours faithfully. 

JOHN RANDALL, 

President of the Naimmil Union of 
Students, 

Endslcigh Street, 

London. 



Mr Aubrey Jones, former chairman of the Prices and Income Board. 'SSTtal 


Teacher assessment 

trom Paul Ratnsden and Philip S. 
Bradbury 

Sir,— Your report of The Asses- 
ment of Teaching conference tit 
London Uni versity ( TJJV.S, \ pri 1 
25) giving details of one of the 
questionnaires we are using at 
North East London Polytechnic 
may have misled some of vour 
readers. 

. There is no quest ion, as you 
imply, of N-ELP students “ doing 
what Mr Aubrey Jones suggested ” 
in the 1968 Prices and Incomes 
Board Report and assessing their 
teachers for the purposes of pro- 
motion. The questionnaires are 
available to any lecturer who wants 
to use rhem and the .results are 
completely confidential. The results 
cannot be used for comparing 
“good ” teachers wiLh *• bad " ones. 

The figures you guv? for the 
■sage of the questionnaire tire. In- 
cidentally, 32 months nut nf date. 
As we pointed oqt in our paper at 
the conference, since last 
November almost one-hundred stuff 
have asked for copies of the ques- 
tionnaire and over three thousand 
forms have been sent out. 

Yours faithfully, 

PAUL RAMSDKN, 

PHILIP S. BRADBURY, 

Student Feedback Project, 

North East London Polytechnic. 


Intellectual laglng 

frton Dr R. D. Savage 
Sir,— lit iny 18 years sa. a rescued 1 
psychologist in the area uf intelli 
ftence, 1 have resisted the lent]) 
tiuioiii to write to the. national 
press.; I Hill hesitate an my coin 
■udnis ure tochiHcdil and probably 
more suited to an aruddtnic or pro- 
fessional journal., However, I would 
like to correct two points made in 
1 Jr Sheila Clin wit’s review of - Intel- 
j fectiitif FtJtiritomng in ffio Aged, bn 
behalf of my colleagues and 
myself. 

Firstly, I presume she mentis 
41 multiple regression equation ”, 
not “multiple correlation equ- 
al ioti M in . rite penultimate para- 
graph. A*' pointed out on page 119, 
tlic mult tide regression equation 
only accounted for 16 per, cent, of 


which would hove little or no sig 
11 if Jcant use in the individual case. 

More important, linwever, the 
statements in the final paragraph 
are difficult either to' .understand 
- »r accept. I ptqgtune her. comments 
refer to tables 49, 52. S3 and 54 
, Vbe variables Included , In '-the last 
..three tables, as site says, iill contain 
derived ,xcurqi. 

I’ho effect of this is nor to pro 
duce Invalid analyses. This is 0 
Perfectly legitimate way of lo4k!ii$ 
ai the structure factor, the. only 
major effect being to increase }ht 
potential general factor. It does hot 
invalidate the structure of intellect 
in Ihe aged illustrated and dis 
cussed Irt the book. , 

It might also ■ help tb ndd ! that 
analyses of the. initial '.variables of 
the WAIjj plus the XlWLT , and 
, BDLT scares .were, carried Out and. 


elude the derived indices to show 
iheir relationships within the fa?- 
tor structure of intellect and also, 
particularly to illustrate the WAIS 
deterioration concept, and its dif- 
ference front other founts of intel- 
lectual impairment. 

On balance, therefore, we chose 
.10 present tables 52, S3. and 54 ns 
-shown. We carinot accept Dr 
Chown's view Lliat these invalidate 
rhe concepts of intellectual struc- 
ture m tne aged presented, or their 
importance. Perhaps, however, she 
would like to discuss these statist- 
ical and research methodology mat- 
die: more appropriate 
method of private correspondence. 
My colleagues, Aevevthcless, felt 
■ . that we. must make some response 
to such a strong statement os “The 
arguments : about ’ Lhe structure of 
Intellect .. . . must be disregarded 
Youn- sincerely, 

1 R. D- SAVAGE 

^Sqnjb^Lecttirer in Applied Ifsychu-, 


Status of women 

from Margaret Stacey 
Sir,— David Walker, in his colour, 
fill, if biased, report iTHES, April 
Jl) ol' the BSA rmiference recently 1 
held at Canterbury, re ported inac- 
curately that rhe result uf the Brit- 
ish Sociological Association working 
party on rhe status of women in 
the profession showed women gen- 
erally 10 be favoured. Ii did no 
such thing. 

It showed, for example, that, oi 
those who responded to the mem- 
bership poll, 14 per cent of thi 
women, but 33 per cent nf tbt 
men, earned over £5,000. Of respon- 
dents over 50 years old, 80 per 
cent of the men atul 44 per cento! 
rhe wnmeu earned over £5,000 per 
annum. When respondents wen 
put into four categories according- 
to their publications, of the highest f 
publishers 38 per cent of the 
women compared with 74 per cem 
of the men earn over £5,000, and 
25 per cent of the women com 
pared with 52 per cent of the men 
are dean9, directors or professors. 

Front data kindly supplied by 
the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil as to studentships (both pool 
and quota) and gram application 
and successes which went to com- 
mittees, it became clear that, as far 
as sociology is concerned (hut, not 
rite social sciences taken overall), 
women are not discriiulnatid 
against once they have applied 
■(neither are they favoured signif- 
icantly). 

Tt is quite clear, however, that 
women do not put themselves for- 
ward for studentships or research 
grams in anything like the propor- 
tions which one would expect, 
given the proportions nf women 
sociology graduates. 

The reasons for tlm must be 
Eciund: is it, for example, early 
.socialization to a traditional 
woman’s role; failure of heads of 
departments or course tutor* (both; 
predominantly mala) to encouragt, 
female students or staff; failure *1 
ibe.se people to realize that women 
compared with tuqn need move 
encouragement to go on to postgra- 
duate work or to undertake 
research because of the diffidence 
which their upbringing and school- 
ing will have instilled into them? 
It is still a man’s world In which 
women are in no way favoured 
outside the traditional housebound 
or helpmate- to- me 11 roles. , . 
Yours faithfully, 

MARGARET STACEY, 

Cony oner, British Sociological A.«o 
ciation working party on rhe status 
ol women in the pr ofession. 

Language courses 

front Mr G. S. Ca/tm 
Sir, — -May I request that your 
correspondents check their facts 
with those qualified tn supply 

1 e,n * re * ei ’ to the comments 

about Portsmouth Polytechnic Ian; 
yuage courses {THES, 'Aplil 
18) which contain inaccuracies. 

Students . have always been 
accepted . for the Russian and 
Sov >?t Studies course with no print' 
qualification lit the lungunge, and 
this has been a feature of the 
course since, its inception; we are 
J) 01 . quite sure, therefore, what 
mck« la referred to. 

We have no evidence to support 
tne contention tlwt application 
rates are affected by events within 
the country studied. 

As regards Spanish, while we arc 
prepared .to offer places to apph* 
cants with O level Spanish t in com- 
mon with other institutions), wc 
*J! lve not begun to take such stu- 
dents because we receive sufficient 
applications- . front school leavers 
1*™ Spanish to provide A 
viable course in Spanish Studies, in 
addiLiou to which we also have' a 
viable -course in Latin American 
Studies. - *■ 

It seems to me.’ unfortunate that 
misleading statpilionts - should 
appear in an .otherwise informative 
ana well balanced article: they 
could- have been avoided qtiiie etfsl 

■Yours falflifully, ' • ; , 

E. S. H. CAJ3M, . • 

i^dn^of the School of,' iMqjliir iv’l.a* 
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Dr George W. Fenton, part-time senior 
lecturer in die Institute of Psychia- 
try, London University, and consultant 
psychiatrist, professorial -unit, Bethlem 
Royal end Maudsley Hospitals, has 
been appointed to the chair of mental 
health, Queen’s University, of Belfast. 
Fro Tensor Edward Stamp,, director of 
the Internationa] Centre for Research 
Id Accounting, Is to be the first J. 
Arthur Rank professor in accountancy 
at the University of Lancaster at the 
request of the J. Arthur Rank group 
charity. 


Universities 

Birmingham 

Senior Iocturers : C. Price (orul surgery 
and oral medic inct. Lecturer a ■. C. 
Gucliuunseu (Indian religions, depart- 
ment of theology) ; M. D. Goldman 
(anatomy) ; P. G. Harvey (psychia- 
try) ; A. Howell (medicine) ; G. 


Course news 


A series of refresher courses In social 
and behavioural sciences' for women 
graduates has been orgontzed at Brunei 
university, to begin on June 16. 

The courses have been specially de- 
signed for women who have lost posi- 
tive contact with their professional field 
and wlto want to bring their knowledge 
up to date in order to he able to re- 
turn to their profession. Further details 
from Mrs D. MiTlrcavy, dcpiirtinent of 
sociology, Brunei University, Uxbridge, 
Middx. 

* * * 

“Science and Society", a one-week 
course is being held at .The Centre for 
Extension Studies at ' Loughborough 
University Tram July 27-Auguit 2 as 
part of its summer programmes of 
short courses. The courses ore In- 
tended primarily for lecturers with 
little formal background In the sub- 
ject. Fee: £43 lucf. of residence. Full 
details from the Centre of Extension 
Studies, University, .of Technology, 
Loughborough, Lclcs. v 


Recent publications 


The Seventh Enemy by Ronald 
Higgins published by the Observer 
Ltd, 160 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
EC4. lOp, describes seven of the prin- 
cipal threats to the future. To the six 
Impersonal threats or population explo- 
sion, rood shortage, scarcity of 
resources, deterioration of the environ- 
ment, misuse of nuclear capacities and 



Forthcoming events 


Briscoe and F. E. T. Lewis (School 
of Econometrics mid Social Statistics) ; 

C. F. Palmer ( Institute of Local Gov- 
ernment Studies). Senior research 
fellow; D. Brazil < English). Research 
fellows: B. W. Murray (Industrial 
metallurgy) ; 11. C. Peel (botany) ; 
A. R. Bailey (conservative dentistry) ; 
Jennifer Bywaters (social medicine) ; 
R. N. Clayton and Eva Wlsbnrt (medi- 
cine) ; Tessa Gordou (physiology) ; 

D. A.- Hudson (Institute of Child 
Health) ; Rosemary J. S. Jones (tad T. 
Srlharl (physiology) ; ‘ Jennifer M. 
Philips (experimental pathology). ;. J. 
Dunkerton ( biochemistry)', visiting 
research fellow : Aspasla Katsarttonl 
(sodnl medicine) ; Levcrhulitio visiting 
rcllow : M. Knmsck (electronic and 
electrical engineering). Senior research 
associate : J. M. Pulmnre (electronic 
and electrical engineering) ; 0. M. R. 
Nelson (social medicine) ; M., Carey 
(industrial economics mid business 
studies. Research associates : K. Al- 
TiminJ, S. K. R. Chowdhury and J. S. 
Khnro (mechanical engineering ; S. 
tanbati (electronic and electrical engi- 
neering) ; B. M. flointnn (chemical 


engineering) ; S. Burdijll and J. D. 

Humphreys (chemistry) ; J. U. Horgau, 

J. Richardson and It. Roy (engineering 
production) ; Shcilu M. Cook (social 

medicine); Rosalind S. Tublus (oral , 

pathology); Sandra L. Whcutcruft Black, white and spotted skin" the 
(pathology) ; C. A. Collins, H. Rowley Jacobson lecture, will be delivered by 
and K. Wulsh (Institute of Local Gov- Professor Klaus Wolff, head uf tlic sic- 
eminent Studies) ; R. S. Forrest Pnrtment of applied dermatology, 
(Centre for Urban anil Regional university of Vienna, on May 21, in 
Studies) ; J. I.. Hills (School of F.duca- *• Kurils Auditorium, School ol rhy- 
thm) i 11. D. Saunders (Neumcom- *! cs . University uC Newcastle upon 
municaiious Research Unit). Clinical ryne. 

• - IF Ad IV . .11 . 1 ... * A * 


technology racing beyond' control, the 
author adds the " seventh enemy 
“..our own blindness, and- the frigh ton- 


tutor : F. M. Hull (general practice, 

department of medicine). Charnder and Self-knowledge ", the 

eleventh Auguste- Comte memorial lcc- 
Glasgow hire, will be delivered by Mr Patrick 

Promotions to reader : Dr F. I. Calrd Gardiner, lecturer in philosophy, 
(geriatric medicine) ; Dr H, R. Dowson Oxford University on May 22, at the 
(mathematics) ; Dr R. M. N. MacSween London School of Economics, 
(pathology, Western Infirmary) ; Houghton Street, London WC2A 2AE. 
Andrew S. Skinner (political economy). * * * 

London *' Recent Developments In Economics 

Imperial College and Economics Teaching a one -day 

Poiinws ■ Pmn^hia i/av.u coufexeiicc for toarlicrs of cconnmic*, 


Andrew S. Skinner (political economy) 
London 

Imperial Collcgo 

Fellows: Emeritus Professor Harri 


Fellows: Emeritus Professor Harry r^u K- h.i 1 3 f 

Jones: Lord Rothschild; Sir Leslie «l\L^uSi r d 

Srannan ■ I^r A Ifrad 9nlnk« ■ MirtrArPt POJytCCDlllC- ThO COfiiCrCIlCC OliCrS 011 

seaman , ur Airrea spinas , Margaret rtnnn-h.nirv tn „ nr \ a r* icnnuiioittr^ of 


WA#tAn - - opportunity to update knowledge of 

Inflation arid national budgeting ; tca- 
York chers in schools, colleges and poly- 

Research fellows : D. J. Cox (biology) ; technics will also be able to discuss 
D. E. Sykes (physics) P. Me IT veil tholr work. Speakers Include Profes- 
(sociul administration and social K °r Michael Parkin, Manchester Uhl" 
work) ; Heather Hunter ( Institute of versity. Further details from the Short 
Social and Ecnnumlc Research). Turn- Courses Unit, Polytechnic I.ialsnii 
porary research fellows : S. M. Hop- Bureau, Winchester l*..]yu-clintc, Priory 
wood and D. I. lenkiiM (social admlni- Street, Cunnitiy CVl 5FH. 


Warwick 

Biological Sciences— Professor D. C. 
Burke — £78,260 from the MKC for re- 
search on control of Interloron forma: 
tlon. 

Economics — Mr A. R. Roe — £8,467 
from the SSRC for research on applica- 
tion of a data framework for pluunlng 
Income distribution and employment. 
Engineering-— Professor R. P. Johnson 
—supplementary £9,771 for research on 
engadve moment regions of composite, 
bridge decks— £9.489 fron) the Depart- 
ment of the Environment for work on 
design procedures for composite struc- 
tures. 

Computer -Unit — additional graift of 
£22,038 from the Computer Board for 


Social and Economic Research). Turn- Courses Unit, Folylecniilc Unison 
porary research fellows: S. M. Hop Bureau, Winchester l*..lyU-clinic, Priory 
wood and D. J. Jenkins (social mini Ini- Street, Coventry CVl 5FH. 

Kiraitun and social work). Research * • ‘ 

associate : F. G. Hucchey (social •• independent Learning ”, o confer- 

administration and social work). Tern- cnee organized by Thames Polytechnic, 
porary research assistants ; K. will ho held there from July 8-9. 
McMullen ami N. Massey (social Organized in association with the educa- 
(idmlnlKlrutiim). ttunal luclinlqucs gruup of the Clicml- 

cal Society, it will examine the current 

Pliyslcs— Dr M. J. Cooper— an Addl- trend tn sclcnco, engineering and tnctlL 
tlonai £12,620 from the SRC for cal education. Papers will cover the 
rcsearcli on the management of waste psychology of learning ami will report 
disposable resources. An additional results of Innovations tn a variety of 
£12,620 from the SRC for research on disciplines. Further detail* from Or 
study of electron momentum density B- 8. Vurness/Dr J. H. Parsonage, 


An exhibition nr the work of Frank 
MvuUnw Sutcliffe, one of the pioneers 
In (lie history of modern photography, 
Is being held at lhe North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic until May 23. 


“ The Introduction of New Subjects 
Into the Medical Curriculum : a. Case 
Studv, Medical Engineering ", a meet- 
ing held jointly by the Association for 
Medical Education In Europe, tile 
Nordic Federation for Medical Educa- 
tion and ITiikUpiug University at the 
Hotel Ekoccn, LlnkUpiug, from August 
27-30. The programme will deal with 
resistance in change hi the medical 
curriculum and ways to overcome It. 
Further details from the Administrator, 
AMGE, 150b Perth Rond, Dundee DDl 
4EA. 

* • 4 

" Engaged In Sculpture ". an exhibi- 
tion displaying the work of eight Royal 
Collcgo sculpture. Is being held In the 
Library Gallery of Brunei University 
until June 2. 


A full scale production on pageant 
wagons of the York Cycle of Mystery 
Ploys, accompanied by a traditional 
fulr, is being held at Leeds University 
Precinct from May 17-18. Fur the first 
lima for 40 years the Cydo Is being 
given a medieval staging with univer- 
sity departments, colleges nf education 
anil Jural drnmu groups taking part. 
Admission Is free. Unreserved seals 
are available as are reserved stands 
scats ut £1.00 per session. Reservations 
from Mr M- Clark, box office manager, 
2!) Manor Terrace, Leeds 0. 


by gamma-ray compton scattering. 


School Of Chemistry, Tiuuucx Polytech- 


Industrial and Business Studies— Pro- nlc, Wellington Street, Woolwich, Lun- 
fossor K. A. Fawthrop— J £9,911 from don SE18 6PF. 
tha SSRC for research on the manage- ■ • * * 

ment uf waste disposal resources., “The Professional Tutor and the In- 
duction Year ", a residential conference 
York organized by tlia College of Preceptors, 

Biology — £10,512 rrom the MRC for a J" /J ft* fr< KgJ | ul ft Siw 'ufglvo 

anme tesumunt^a' T«\rretatir.n°of C ultra teachers, lecturers and administrators, 
sonic tc^uniLnt > q ccjrrcifltlon of uitrA* < u n itmvA r iii uttu 6 m iIIctikq tlio niH'vrii* 

structural and biochemical lavestlga- ora Indue - 


Physics— £t6,5G7 from the SRC for 
IMS geomagnetic puIsnUon project. 


Hon year' and (bo use of professional 
\dn- tutors. Programing Includes: “The 
Government View", by Mr Ernest 


£14,000 from the Department of -the Armstrong, Pnrllqmdntary Undcr-Secre- 
Eiivlronment and £17,205 from.- tho tary of State, Department nf EAvc a- 
Royal Commission on Historical Menu- don and Science. Fe a: fW wal- 


injf inertia of our political institu- 
tions". . . 


universities god research councils for 
ancillary equipment foe .the neiy 
Burroughs 'B-6700 computer. 


ments to enable the York Minster dents : others £32.'50. , ^PP«CBri»ns to 
archaeological office to complete its Mr lvtdth Megson, tjiB Becratary. BG 
written svork on the excavate}^ Ip StOcklngata. SAuth IClrkby, Pontefract, 
York Minister. y vj ' W 1 Yorkshire, WF9 3 y QX. 

. I A*- ■- . :■ : - 


An exhibition by Sol LcWltt, the 
American artist wit use work gave rise 
to the term " minima I inn ”, is being 
staged at the Scottish National Gallery 
of Modern Art, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, until May 25. It will con- 
tain examples of uiuthemailcnliy based 
wurks as well as drawings which are 
usually destroyed after a few weeks. 


" A City Seen", an exhibition prepared ‘ 
as a contribution In European Archi- 
tectural Heritage Year, which shows 
lu so mills and pilot ugraphs changes id 
York over the last 120 yews. Is being 
held In the Impressions Gallery ut 
Photography, 39a Shambles, York, 
until June /. 

Noticeboard is compiled 
by Patricia Sautiaelli 
and Penny Bruce 


Open University programmes May 17 to 23 

Saturday May 17 ».«• astey,,* ™ ,«- *w „ A0 

U J ^ ' 1 S .00 Tha Asa of ttevoiutionj : Kanl and 

___ _ _ Qauaainy (A 202 : proa 1B>. . . 

HHC a 1 B.ao urban Dovolupmom s RoyvnanarA ol 

jho city tciilcsBO) (DT301 j prog b.3 

■-08 ’ Aria Foundation course i Lodi and . JOSS (ASCja ; oroq ia». . _ . 10.1 

_ tha. Swan < Aioo s prop I 6 j. 16.00* fniamoifonai Poiiuca, and Fo rftn 

B.ao* MaUiamaUca Foundutfon Couraa : ' PoU» : Fqrakm Policy _ ana _fo^ 

LobIc 111 IMIQO r nron ill. • . soiumiy 1.0538. { PrflM Y). 


f Cain and Oraaniiro* 
J : pfoeif). , . 
lion course j Lods am 


Aria Founda non course j,Lcda and 
the. Swan. (AlOO ; prop I 6 j. 
MtUionmUca Foundutfon Couraa : 

K m «Mioo : prop in, • 

y-or ArohllBcturo and Daalgn 
IV39 i Tha walasophoi Hledlunn 

jend Etoncmlt; 

iploymenl (1 


6.80 NDl'onBi Yntoina and Economic 
Policy i Tho concant or Full 

_• _ Emplpyrnant (D2B3 ; proa 4i. 

6,48 RcnaUianca and Roronnallon : 
Aalronomy _ Before Copomlcus 
r AZOl : prog R/ ■ 

10.10 Tonic* In Vuro f.laihomallca ; Induced 
TopologlrB ■ MSOU ; prog 16 1 . 

10.35 Envlr-jnmonlal Control and Public 

UnnIUi : Cl-cmlsiry . of rollulod 

US lor ( PT273 -. proa 4 1 . _ 

11.00 All Introduction lo. iho Chemlilry 
ol Carton Compounds i Conlugailnn. 
Aromaitcliy and iho Rcacilon or 
Uonronold Compounds (S34- ; proa 

11.80 'lio Earth's Physical JV-sourctfi : 
Resoorcos for a Cliy (S 20 - i prog 


16.00* mieriM ( j?anal ' J^ofl^^and Foralgn 
18.80* An rmroauciion lo iho Chamhuy 

16.40* Rwdlno ' Dewolopmeni : Spoken and 
Written Lanauago pcaoi : prog 4i. 

RADIO 3 (VHP) . „ - .. . ■ 

(Additional proprammaa lor North Scotland 
mid porta of walos) 

84.00* Ronolssonto ami n«h,rinat»on : Popu- 
lar cosmology Ueloro Copomlcua 

i i prog 1 S i a 

00.20 * TUe Aqo oF m-volmlnns_ : Kphi and 
CannlllJ iA3ft2 : VIM , 

00.40* War ana anclnly : \vnr and Music I 
<AS01 : pron 7 1 . 


RADIO 4 (VHP) - - 

B. 1 0 Srliual and Sofleiy. Wc ylalon I E? 8 a \ 

o.'io nocisioD-Ma'kinn. in bcktth Bdgftilw 
Systems vWhuf-a l.att. on tho Cnm- 

10 . 10 * VSchnoiogy VounSSlon 'counn :-Tlie 
Short-Tunn Csurnv brnUcni 


WKKilVA'p* r ?. n r lifltop vss 
fe 

Pera jimlliy . QroWth Imd Lcarninn i 
Teaching Styloa. itaHl: prog Ui i . 
History of ArchUeclur® and Doitan 
lRVU-l'/SO : Tti 9 .Poo nta .DiaafVB 

Their Calanaitaa * Bo vie l TvctiltociuiB 
j A-303 : prou 13>. . 

sductlnn lo Er 


Siatlsllca : Correlation and an 

Appucalion (MD7841 : prog S). 
Upon Forum— an information pro- 
gramme). 


Sunday May 18 


; rp ! 7 - 40 ' Baas rs? 

locbion-mniitJifl. In nrtUah .Sduca- „ « . U r .?“ JlLU «r rh«mi»i Prnroisoa 


lion Systani* ; whnt's Wrong with 
Rlnlili ? " 112231 prou •!>. 


.05* Principles 
Ethylene 


Of Chemical,. 
Production (Si 


RADIO 3 (VHP) 

!”• war ; 


riio Moan Value Tlienrom 


_ . (M231 . prog - 11 . 

i);40* PUlillc Adirrinlsiraiion ; Mqnagcinonl 
Local nt>vont(u^nt | (D331 : proa 

7.QQ* Mctiioda nf tUucftllon.il ‘ Inquiry : An 
Empirical.. Approach : _ Rosuarcli 

•7.80* tlrmen^ory VlAliomollr^fO^'fldlnnre 
. and Toclinalagy : The Dodnllo 

jntogral nud tit 


7.80 ■ tiemenTary KlailiomOUrH (or fleinneo 
. and Tociinalagy : The Dodnllo 

Inicgrjl nud tho Himlnnn-nlnl 
pmorem of Calculus (M812H1 ; prou 

7.4Q* Iho Development of TnatrumenU anil 
lliolr, music : From haroniu- lo 

Clnistrni -. (latanu music (A3i»A ; 
ron 7». 


6.30 * Science Foundation Couraa: The 
cliomlairy^Sf Strut iurg of the Cell 

8.5S • ^urornin P ”£tunqmto CamniunHy i 
■n»o Impact of tho Court (PDJK) . 

0,20 FnairuiiienUillon : Position TtjmiIuc- 
• nra i end I'.uunilnu . nmu fti. 

8.4S Introduction lu Enuince,rlno : Vlbray 

10.10* nm '?oniiv — on* infdniia|luit : . nn»- 

io,36 iioglonSi Aiutlwtli and DejfrhffJESAtJ 
Iiufinnlar Ho i oca tlon In Ulnutnnhnm 

11 , 00 * Advisory P ProgrflmtiiB tor Appllcanta 
__ Jill. Inn . 


Monday May 19 . 

8BC.2 ' j 

7.0S* Insmtmontallon : Pfl*ii)oH^rwtn»«Vtt- 
ors and Uo tinting r ra-tl l .proa q> . . 

7.30* Declslon-Meunn In, BrllUh Education 
S vet. inis : “ whei'a (vconu nt Itn 
Hlohti .' " iEK3l 1 ; prog 4t. 

17.00* Ronals-nnco .inti Ki'torinnllon : Astro- 
nomv it >dara Copernicus <(1201 I 

17.83* SlatUifu : Correlation .lfjd en’Appll- 
. . cation iHOTMl s uron Btr • , . 
17.80 Solids. Li-uiits anil tlasaa : PorfBCt*-' 
_ solids rsraas : prog 71. • - • , 

IB, IS liLtroducilun to Material!- : Chooslno 1 
_ a Material iTsani s prop 71. ■ . 

18.40 Maihemailci I cundailon Cpu mg : ■ 
'* On the Bur I, ico " (M100 c prog 

1 ft I a • . 

^AdVlUonel^'proHi'emntds lor North Scotland 
and parte of Wtloi) 

6,00 Itlalory of Archlicrmro and Doelgn 
IHMIl-fOA'J : “.'Iho I’Bfiolu Dijsor\;a 
lliolr Cnlmuiadoa ■■ : SqvIdi Archl- 

K aura (A3ori ; prop lai. . _ , 
ntlnn.il Intnnto and rconontir Pnl- 
try : tnwitmont nnd Economlo 

_ r-rotyili i.naM ijironSi. 

0.40* rnvJronntomnl nonlrol nhd Public 
lli-.iltri - Lanislflltpg to Canirol Pollu- 
tion < PlttlS : prao 7 ». 

RADIO 3 (VHP) ‘ 

17.4B nmtllMtaE Wao-ioso 8 riiiiw; i 
and Hfiioriopr.ii!hv : Were poitilce 
over Poonwr 7 (<V 101 l nron .pi. 


WM-iWj : * The Poouto De^rva 
heir CalDnadoe * ho vie l Ardiltedtuia 
SA03 : prou T3>. . .J „ 

itroducilnn lo Enalnaujna; Radio 
blorlaf i "til 31: won 4), 
faiional fncoma and Economic , 

iS ,09, ^ f 


19.08* Sclonca FoUn<f»fion %ourH: OMM 
hloleciiios . rBiOOi-rrofl 14». * 

81.00* An rniraUuctfon fo. Paychnlagy: A 
Student Exr-rclm . A Faodhsck pro- 
nramtnr- iDS'461; prou 1 1, 

00.80* Upon Forum. 

00.40 » Great. Bril a In. 1760-1960; BOtirccs 
and lllslcringrapiiy; ;Were PoQtlLS 
Ever Popular 7 (A401! prog Bj; 


Wednesday May 21 


Comparatlvo Physiology j , Plant 

Growth and Differentiation . <933- : 


17.46 tlreal 
end : 


& 4 ™ ,V «»h Scotland and gam dt 


1i aB ! 
S n feei il ^» n ; Wg; 

18.15 Linear MnlhninaUca : Dual Conos 
----- - -- - infMtan 


nrAat nrliein lTOO-lMO : SfilK®! ' 
end Hliiprlopr.irjhy ; litre poitilce 
over Popular ? (A401 i nroq *){■ 
Educallun. feconumy ana Politic* !■ 
HoviRion ‘P.XnS : pro" At. . .... 
An Introducilon to Perrhoioav J A 
Biudont Ewn W : a I ntdbj« Pro- 


Mating Brown of Sodoiy 
tmoi : nron 1*5- 


inM 

1 8.48 Rchmeo’ nni ? Soliif Tfrom Wjljkyj 
to Dnrwim t Htlmrn jpd Ih-ilof In 
lHlh Centuiy Franco -tAMBP4»3: 

IB. OB &§' Br.nw nf Society t Fnrdhack 
fnmi : nron 141. „ . 

84,00* Furonaan licnnotulr Community l 
PuriMitfttlon — A Democratic dial- 


tango IP'J83 ■ i»wh »i. 

SHSr" •”*" Tuesday M'ay 20 

DBOa 

o. m . SM.AsW ’,4 •. or ..«• IS-ArfvEJ'S'JSffiUS 

Cnrfann ComnqUMrt* : EconoMlca in fA308: prog 71. _ 

Hro Chemical industry i B^4- .. pfog -y.oB* Linear M automatics: Du41 Caftw- 

0.40 • Oiijniu rF T h*nr r..Bad Algt njL- Binic- 7 3 g , m r?lmnics ra 8 an d ^ AlMjoB • Calcuin: * 
turn : . QjianhHn . Mncitiytlca jm a^ .Sta- KioldB la Mochanlci tMffISKd: prga 

iigtlcal l henry ibmjii ■ i»«h a, . 


inilan Course : nut 

>£wn oi Cali Bioiugy <810U ; prog 

ifta Found a l Ion anurao : Form and 
Wanlng—A DlKUaslon : Logic : 

mo'Sir n ' 0Dkal j orm 

lethorrmrica Foundalion ■ CbUrfto ; 
Logic I (too : prou l'l > . 
lanalManco-and Reformation : Popti- 
W^CoatU^QBY^ ^Paforo Copomlcus 

gorenna'ilVy Orow'th -and Learning ; 

ft fe5y‘TOr { Miiu: « 

WBSJt £ 


Tuesday May 20 

bbc a 


Helical If 
RADIO 3 CVHF) 


and Public 
Control Pnl- 


7 -°°- “ . « M 

Td0 * 'il SJBS? gSSffi a 3 ai p K r 


pica In Pure Moilieinnllcs? induced 

« S « : a r"s?a 8 nUrl. 1 ee 
,13321 urog A?. ... 


c^noleciy 1 V ounda (' on Cduijo: En- 
_onmfTil < 1 1 ITIOO; proo Ml- 
t-lnncn Foundation Colino:. _.Col| 
lima nil os ,r,fnr 


ottrao: .Coll 
BfOB. 1«) 


feoufeea for a atV (K26-: woo -B 1 . ■ 
An iniroductlon 10 the Chbniliuy of 
Carbon Compounds; cnnlugaflon. 
Arainatlclly and |h a Reaction or Uen> 
SpuoLd Compounds <684-: pioo til. • 
Ponunalily lire wilt und LoamUiq: 
l.orrolailon and Significance lESSLi 
iJiag-ii. 

Hl’Stmfjr of ArthHaciuro and Design 
Iho U’clsgc-nhoC Sladlung 
1U3T lASnh; prao lq>. 

Urban Kdiu.iUan: Aimlnn for, tho 
Top V m.Xfti; prqo 61. 1 • 
million Maklnn In Orllaln : Minis- 
trrinl I’owur tliiiUS; pruo Hi. . 

Arte loundnilui) Couraa: . “Tho 
Ciuud^** (Aiou: Iirog ju>. 

Upon ForLm. . ■ ‘ . ■ ' „ 

Srhuol and Sodoiy: llovislun (13B3 : 

g ruff n». • . ■ 

ocTalon-niakina In Urinah Kdiicdiion 
vatemu: Whnra Loft -on thd emu- 

b^nUun' 3 ^lic-ofv U ' Pn^ "Alointr Btmc- 
hiro: quaniutn r-lcchanlca ni n Ulglla- 
tlcjl 'tlti'utv v nrott 4 j. 

An (Uuurilhinlc Aupr(hich to Can- 

i niCUtu liilroiJutllon iq llald Struc- 
urrs. <Mur,i ; nron At. 

lucniul l.nvdl . Hr| 6 ne<J— fllnlanv : 
j)riimul Colls and 1US4CS (52: [iron 

Wat 1 st tea: Indupondcncu fStlllTdfUS 

"Khhflidnallra Fotinrlniljin .Course: He- 
yielen i 7 ,UQU; iimn, lfil. . ; - 
Etivjruninenini . conlrui and. iniltllc 
rtcnllh; Vmilstnilpo In OnUtol Po*W- 
Itun fPT“7Ri hron 7i. • 
i ininiitucllQii lo Cnninorrina: IWAlo 
TolorlAl IT23I: pinu 41. ■ 

1 wa^nnd aoc^ofy: Wat* oml MlMW 1 


Thursday May 22 

T.oS* Natlaruil income) am) Lcanomlc Pol- 
■ • icy : .Tho Concopt of Full tniploy- 

7.30* An n ta|Xd^ilo”?b 4 i*WphalooV f Do. 
ItavlDurlsin i DOT 61 : pfai fit i 
Etiinpvi(ti Brnnoroic Cqnimiqiiiii : Tl»o 


17.88 fleftlannl Analysis and Dorelopmenl l 
Industrial Hu-LocaUCin In Dirniinnham 
I D-T-HC : prog fl>, 

17.B0 The DavoioiimoiK of InitnimoniS and 
Uxalr Music r a Symphony u 
nacnriV.it < A3 CM ; prog 7>. 

la.TS Tcarhlng Slrnlcqloa : Control : Pnau- 
nut He Circuits r PETJ7 1 : prog Si. 

15. 05 Making 9c-mo o( Society : Income i 
Whcru From atul Wimi For? iDlOX • 
prou l- 1 y. 

w l irt an liovolppnionl : Oovernmoni of 
the City ■ Chicago j iDTaoi ; prog 

6.40* T^ii' Ann of navoluliona : Kam arid 
raUMljiv i A 202 ; croa 1 A». 

17.48 Llnv.jr MilhemaiicB : Normal Forma 

_ _ _ i MfiOl : prou B i . 

1H.OB Rvsioins Modnlling : Dlal-a-HuS 

.. i r.tal . prog 41 . 

1033 Lannunue ami Learning.: Why Sot 
. WrljlngT IL2A2 ; prog Tfl. 

10. 4B TccMtc.ingy Faunriatlon Caurae i The 
_ Trout diver Banin ITIOO ; proa 36 1 . 

10.05 facloncf FcnnilBilnn t.oursn : liccol- 
locHoni by Sir Hans Rroba <8100 : 
prog 13 1 . 

Additional Programme* for Norib Scotlend 

and pirla at vialei 

84.00 Aril Foundation Couno :JVhlch WSJ 
Bocratns? < AtCXI : prog IT i . 

00.95 ■ ltanUIn .9 . Davolcpnicnt, : SpoLon mid 
b'rlllnr Languono <I’E261 : prog 41. 

00.45* Pc rr i.na Illy G mivih and Learning > 
Traci lino styles t'EllHl : prog 8 >. 


Friday May 23 


BBC a 

0.40* Coinrlpv Anotyili i Slngularillel 
tftl.v^i : prog 9i. 

7.05* Ifrhuii KQucdllon Alntltig 'for ihe 

J ap.' iE3Rl : prao Oi . 

nviroium-iiMl cnnrm! and .Ptiblie 
^Ir^ljlt^: ChimtlMiy or Pal lu tod Water 

17.95* ° ?»* ' 1 t'lwtlnwilna : VIMS. 


17.BO* Orton f r.rum— .in lnform-illon pro- 

f r.ihimn 

'iivti'ilogy n\ Cttlis and Or pan tern ; 
Mltiim IBX2I : pron 7t. 

1(I.4D ■ ntuhinirnl I1 ;ibc* oi liohnvl>nir : Lnio- 
llnn : IK f'hyoiil'inv and PsychuioaV 
' CNIITJH 6 : prou Hi. 


RADIO 3 (VHP) „ 

0.00* Sclcnr,. .Hid ll^lli-f (from Cn'inrttiriii 
in u.invini : Sritiwi nnd wr-tvei in 
iRih ni-uiurv' Franco (Amhisjkx : 

B rno fit. 

r.n.ilB-.inro nnil ll>Tnnnatluli : Ponil- 
lar t'o'iitNfmv Itchirn iroiiorhUuB 
i A'-Oi ; iireit ifti. . 

0.40* Prclsian M.iUnn In nnialrt ;■ -Tlit 
I'utiKc Citruor,iilnp <D 2 Uv i plug 

lAi. 

17.49 I'.iimpran l.< uiiniitli' Coniniunllv r 
mmjurin M.trkcl — Sil|n.'rin«wi«r 7 
: pr«li 41. 

10 . OS t'uiniititlna and Cnainutcra t ChcrV- 
Inn an Alunrlilim i I’M-i.M : itruci at. 
1U.9J TJn* Hlntiieriilh r'cniury Novel and 
(III l.agary -. thl* NimUof In MlddlD- 

10.45 juffinrhi f rUI lhe- flottal 
SclroiRiia : Thp * :iinmi.irki ol BtaveiV 
• D3<11 : nrqti fl>. 

1 fl.OB Arts FoPnd.liir»n cimiire - WT licit Waa 
HocratesT fAlOu : proa IT). 

Additional Praetranuno* far Morlll Seal land' 

a".o^» *?t.ih<nD 1 'inn'c< or Horioly : Fecdbict 
. rDIOT : ltrog 14». . „ .... 


00.90 UrMn 


nr-u.M D-jvrloou'ent- 

Hiruciaraj ldtlciigo,i <DT20l nrng 

prt | , •. ■ 1 ■ • 

rierision Mnhlnn tn ntiiiln -f uod- 
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Cash doubts 
spark wave 
of protests 

from Angclti Sllmh 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS 

Thun; hits lioen an epicloiuic nf 
Mudem sirikcs, sit-ins und dnnan- 
sirittimiN in ilit; pusi few weeks mi 
many nf New Kuglund\ major cam- 
puses. 

Unlike lilt* shiriuiil miliiaiuy u! 
liio Into Gils, however, liii.s new wave 
nf strike*, is concern eil with In-cud- 
liid-hniter questions rat her riiuii 
political issues. Ami iihhougii uni- 
versity nilminisiraKns are seeking 
ccunpi'oinises with the students, die 
nnpluusiiin realities of financial 
stringency have made the h.iruuin- 
itiK process especially difficult. 

Brown University sec the static 
for the liL-ijinninK nf the strike wave, 
ptntesiittp over university Eiutlgci 
mts (THUS, May 2). Two- thirds of 
the fi.lflO student hotly Emyrnueil 
classes (luring the lust two weeks 
nf April, Following the .strike, there 
were further uugoiiuiiuiiM with 
various student primps uml sliurp 
disagreements within the Miulcm 
coalition tlmr sponsored the walk- 
out ajitnii whin to do next. 

While these m-umij lions were 
continuing, flrown IJniversiiy’s 
“Third World Cualiiimi ”, coniprj.s- 
mg, the ci.Mejie's 47.? Black and 30 , 
l-nlni America it students, seized the | 
main nduiini.Mrutioii building nit 
April 24. A group of SO students 
occupied the building for 38 hours. I 
The undents' demands centred 1 
lound llte niaiiiicituiicc of minimum 
percentage!, nf minority students J 
and lucidly members mid die main- 1 
le nance of preset tl levels of fund- 
ing for .special minority pin- 1 
grammes. However, they 'avoided 1 
specific mention of the budget v 
issues which had been the focus of L 
student demands during die class r 
boycott. [ 

After lengthy negotiations, die « 
administration agreed to meet most u 
nf the demands, although they re- * 
jeeted outright die maintenance of 
the teach tug faculty at present i 
levels. u 

Brnndeis University's financial n 
problems are even mure acute than r 



Traditionists continue to 
reassert themselves 

from Henry Wasser we possessed as members of th< 

NEW YORK {'enwwatic community. Teacher* 
The ethics of teaching and ‘J 1 ^ 1 d i d lh * 

research was die I heme of die faced ecos. 

I hire! annual conference here of omic "S* when mdepeudent. 


those of the older. Ivy League 
Brown campus. The university has 

Drive to step 
up skills 

rhe New York State Education 
Department has ordered teacher- 
t raining courses to be competency 
bused. Such programmes test edu- 
cation students’ ability to master 
stated skills in actual and simu- 
lated teaching situations. 

Underlying the concept are dis- 
satisfaction with results achieved 
in reading and numeracy skills as 
. well, as in traditional subjects by 
: school. pupils. 

Neither New York nor California, 
which is also faciug the issue, bat 
given precise guidelines for tho 
changed emphasis or has budgeted 
funds far staff to supervise and 
assess students under the altered 
system. . . 

Supporters contend that, even 

jhouim Insufficiently funded, - hav- 
ing education students in the ele- 
ment ary and secondary classrooms 
early in their college ■ years work- 
ing with . teachers will mean in*, 
creased practical experience, teach- 
ing procedure* more closely 1 
Adapted tu reality aud consequent 
, improved test scores. 

L Previously, students in etfuemion 
$\ spent one semester In student 
" teaching us seniors, nnd tltelv edu- 
cation courses were methods imd 
theories of teaching derived from 
.textbooks. 

However, neither the nld nor the 

J ew approach deals with the 
efects^ of teacher education most 
often cited by the education profes- 
sors’ liberal tuts colleague^ — defi- 
ciency In content und luck of mas- 
. tcry uf u discipline. 

fit fuel, critic? are co ticc rued 
that the empirical training pro- 
gramme.? will move trainee 
readier* even farther from con- 
cepts and subject mutter: oven 
methodology, history, philosophy 
and psychology of education courses, 
thm and repetitive as ihey often 


Harvard : more esoteric. 

run up a cmiudiitive operating debt 
uf $15in since 1969. Braudels 
■it fiend* say tliut they must have a 
luil iinrcd budget for next year — 
which menus $2.2in in cuts— or they 
will tin In tiger be able in borrow 
money from bunks. 

Rraiulci* faces especially severe 
problems because it Iihs a small 
endowment und, as it is only 27 years 
old. does not have a sizeable alumni 
body Ln donate money. 

Since it is largely dependent on 
gifts from the Artier icau-Je wish 
com i mmity it has suffered sinca the 
197.1 Middle East War because 
many pnieiitiul donors ure giving tu 
Israel. 

As in the Brown sit-in, the 
nramleis protests conned round 
inmiirity students who feel that they 
will be especially hurt by the budget 
cuts. Unlike trie Brown strike, a 
proposed boycott of classes by 3,400 
Braudeis students foiled to material- 
ize. However, 40 minority students 
occupied the sociology building for 
six days. 

The occupying students deman- 
ded an increase in financial aid to 
offset the SG5U Liiitinu fee rise for 
next year ; the continuation of a 
remedial programme aimed at dis- 
advantaged students which had 
been cut from $82,000 to $36,000 ; 


increased enrolment of Asian and 
minority students ; and no staff 
cutbacks. 

The administration lias agreed to 
allow financial aid to rise propor- 
tionately to costs every veer after 
next and to make no further staff 
cutbacks beyond those scheduled 
for next year— 8 per cent in all. 

While the Braudels occupation 
was in full swing, Harvard students 
demonstrated against tuition fee 
increases and admissions policies 
and burned an effigy of President 
Derek Bok. However, as in the 
Brown and Braudeis events, it was 
the minority students who staged a 
sit-in in the main Harvard adminis- 
tration building. 

The, Harvard grievances are more 
esoteric — I hey concern the proposed 
Dubois Institute of Afro-American 
Research, which the university 
agreed to establish in 1971. The pro- 
testers feel that the institute will 
not have enough independence from 
the university. Mr Bok has agreed 
to discuss the issues with the stu- 
dents. 

The current focus of minority stu- 
dent discontent is at the predomin- 
antly Catholic Boston College cam- 
pus. Black students are alleging that 
die goal of 10 per cent minority 
representation, set in 19G8, has not 
yet been met. 


Massachusetts fights plans 
for 16 % budget cuts 


While many private universities in 
Now England have been paralysed 
by minority student strikes and sit- 
ins, the public colleges are waging 
a different battle. Students and some 
faculty at the University of Massa- 
chusetts campuses have entered on 
an apparent collision course with 
Mr Michael Dukakis, newly-elected 
Massachusetts Governor, over his de- 
maud for a 16 per cent cut in the 
university^ $94 million annual high- 
er education budget. 

At the Amherst campus of the 
university of Massachusetts, student 
attendance 1ms been down by 75 per 
cfcnt. Students claim that if the pro- 
posed budget cuts are implemented 
iney would force out soma 3,000 
students. And Dr Robert Wood, 
president of the university; snitf 
there u up way I can come down 
to figures approximated by the hqv- 
enior ’ , . ■ “ . 


Instead of sit-ins, the University oF 
Massachusetts students decided to 
demonstrate their plight more dir- 
ectly; 2,000 of them gathered out- 
side the Massachusetts State House 
to protest against the budget cuts 
and more demonstrations are plan- 
ned. 

Governor Dukakis told represen- 
tatives of the state’s colleges that 
they could make the cuts without 
increasing tuition fees or sacrificing 
student services. All cuts could be 
made ui the administrative area, he 
said. 

In contrast to the Massachusetts 
students, students at the University 
of New Hampshire have voted down 
a proposal to conduct a student 
strike as a way of showing opnosl- 
tmn to legislative cuts iu their bud- 


- - Y — *■■ * *** weir uuu- 

get. They have agreed to work with 
the university administration to im- 
piemen t its reasonable, logical and 


Students turn to job security 

'fl-iml I. trill ' . i 


from Frances Hill 

. 1 " NEW YORK 

AI*mo« ' 1 tajK, the, 'total niimbor of. 
1%S -und 19711 college graduate* are 

Hill III till. ...I. J- .1. . 


• ■fn.i.uiiBBs Humifies are 
iuil in the occupations they planned 
to enter when they were hi their 
hut year of college. This is one of 
Hie I Millings of a study on graduate 
emplnvinuiil from the College Place- 
nient Council. A luigo proportion 
of graduates switched to. business- 
related Careers although they had 
intended to enter different, fields 
when at collego. 

College majors often do not 
determine career paths, the CPC' 
report sovs. Two-thirds of graduates 
wnrkiiiB as business administrators 
did not major in business and 
four-fifths of teachers did not 


p. business, teaching: hod rhe 
professions and sciences — which 
accounted for 84 par ce Ut 0 f tho 
Bradmues in th6 
WB5 group,. educuttoh drew the 
’ j** l 'BCst proportion of : graduates — 
as per cent. 

t l companies . were nex r 
with 29 per dent. Of , these; H per 
; ccut were employed in' maimfiiotur- 
mg and muting, 4 per cent in retail 
and wholesale businesses, und 14 nor 

,0 / lyp0s of companies 
.in llte prlvata sector, • Government 
wa? the next large* employer, 
W .'*J U -pw cen t of tne -graduates. 

■Mofe than twice os ' many tnen 
as wo mo rf h-ok-n 


from Henry YVasser 

NEW YORK 
Tlte ethics of teaching and 
resea rch was i It e I heme of the 
third annual conference here of 
the University Centres for Rational 
Alternatives, a pi-ofessioiial organiz- 
ation founded to counter the power 
of radical fnculiy and students in 
the universities in the late sixties. 

Professor Martin Diamond 
argued that the Uni ted States had 
been startlingly permissive and 
lavish towards higher education 
and insisted that professors could 
not be therapisis, .statesmen or 
revolutionaries but only teachers to 
students. 

Asserting that Weberians simply 
taught students to work nut the 
consistency of their values, he said 
that a decent polity should be in- 
structed. 

He was fully confident in defin- 
ing decent polity as consisting of 
founding fathers’ ends and values 
and of indigenous American polit- 
ical institutions. 

Professor Charles Fraenkel took 
exception to Mr Diamond's state- 
ment that the positivist approach 
was disabling. He believed the 
greatest threat to honesty and free- 
dom came from within the intellec- 
tual community. He differentiated 
the ethics of responsibility from the 
ethics of ultimate ends and said that 
revolutionary students pursuing ulti- 
mate ends refused irresponsibly to 
submit end a to the test of science. 

Professor Sidney Hook remarked 
once again that academic freedom 
was a right that must be earned— 
unlike civil or human rights tlmr 

‘If you want 
to be a 

millionaire. . .’ 

from Alison Wolf 

WASHINGTON 
With the publication of Caroline 
Bird’s The Case Against College, 
the education profession faces 
another threat to its image as the 

E iurveyor of wealth and opportunity, 
n 1972, Christopher Jencks caused 
a furore when he argued, in 
Inequality, that nei Liter schooling 
nor family background explained 
much about adult success and 
failure. 

Educators sprang to attack the 
book, determined to show that their 
profession and institutions were not 
marginal to people’s Jives. Now, 
however, T7te Case Against College 
comes to the same conclusion, and 
i.? reaching millions of Middle 
American housewives through 
excerpts in magazines like Ftimily 
Circle. 

Ms Bird reviews much of the 
same ground as did Inequality, but 
using illustrative anecdotes rather 
than regression analyses. As one 
might expect, she shows that becom- 
mg a millionaire has little to do 
with education. What is more sur- 
prising is that college and gpod col- 
lege grades prove neither to be 
necessary for tlor to ensure more 
moderate success. 

. In 1370 tile majority of men earn- 
ing, over $15,000 did not have a 
degree, and most graduates earned 
less titan $15,000. Lest that be 
explained away by age — most 
graduates are young, and earnings 
increase with nge-Ms Bird shows 
S«.«» 1372, only 46 per cent of 
Lhe big earners in the 2£34 year old 
age group held college degrees. 

What do predict . success are 
character traits-^hard work, per- 
severance, perfectionism and the 


Favouring constraining respond 
In lines on these possessors of 
extensive freedom, Professor HodI 
was not worried by recent assaults 
on tenure^ und increased profej. 
son «il caution created by the e» 
nomte depression in the tmiversitio 

Mr William van Alstyne, prei 
do tit of tile American Association oi 
University Professors, distinguish^ 
between the professional and non 
professional activities of the w* 
deniic. While his non-professional 
doings were subject to the kith 
scrutiny as those of every citizeo, 
nis research and teuchiiig existed 
at the uttermost limit of the fret* 
tiom democratic institutions providiF 

To most of the audience, it wit 
essential to emphasize elements oi 
conservatism in academia and w 
continue the struggle against couiv 
ter-cuhure and the “ politicization'' 
of the university. 

Assured that they were no 
longer rowing agninst the screau, 
conference representatives neveitin 
Jes s seemed disappointed thu 
victory or, more accurately, the dis- 
solution of activism by external 
economic and political circam- 
stances, had not yet produced 
analyses of Intellectual dietlncthn. 
The uncertain mood at the meeting! 
showed that narrowness and fear 
continued amid general belief that 
events had proved rraditionaliati 
and conservatives right. 

Bright pupils 
boost public 
institutions 

Public universities are gaining h 
popularity among bright student* 
at the expense of private institu- 
tions, according to a study by Mr 1 
Richard Anderson of Lhe Teacher! ' 
College of Columbia University, 

Although the average private col- 
lege is still more attractive to able , 
students than tho average nubile ■ 
collego, the gap has narrowed con- , 
siderably in the past few years, h* 
says. 

In 1972-73, 15 per cent mow . 
bright students applied to public 
colleges, and 9 per cent Fewer t® , 
private colleges, compared with 
1964-65. “Bright” students an 
those who as high school junior! 
scored among tlio top third of >tu* i 
dents taking the national merii . 
scholarship qualifying tests. 

One of the reasons for this trend j!f 
may be that public Institutions - 
usually serve a local clientele* 
These universities not only charge ' 
lower tuition foes but enable stu- 
dents to live at home. 

The average private college h ■' 
sti'll somewhat more selective tbau . 
the average public college, but will . 
not remain so if the trend for 
m <>ro bright students to opt for 
public institutions is maintained, 
tlie report suggests. 

. As well as becoming more attrac- 
tive to bright students, public insti- 
tutions are also increasing their 
overall enrolments. Freshmen 
enrolment increased by 202 stu- 
dents at a typical public college 
and decreased by 20 at the private ; 
counterpart. 


women compared with . 26 per cent, 
of mop were employed in education, 
■floveromenr ai.ractVd/alnio,. 


.vv.' . — *.'i#i yc lest.'i nave 
picked up lawyers and accountants 
”P f ? t J^ ve , , qualified , successfully 

'mSwSLi 0 * I J e f lhan ^°- And when 
combined with new ideas of with 
an unusual talent, tt is these traits 

Cessfitf haiaCter Z6 the rea,ly s«c- 

i,,£L COi y sb ’ if ?° a ?fU * Indderately 
bright, do .not have perfect pitch 
ft “ d . K? .“J*-* wOrkhhollc. college 
can still help guarantee yoli a coni- 
fprtable 1 life, or . at least a place 
oh the starting lino Americans, 
however have traditionally viewed 
a degree as more than That, as the- 1 

&£ th » ir 


Law shit pointer 
to tenure 

The American Association of Ut 
versity . Professors has submitted 
bt ior to the Supremo Court of low 
m a case which may" have an it 
portant. bearing on Lhe future.! 
ten ure. In America n colleges. 

Professor Rolf Arno Lumpert 
appealing against the finding of 
lower court that his dismissal fro 
the University of Dubuque in 191 
f0r tonsona ;:Of financial w 
gency ” was justified, -. .’ .. 

.The AAUP claims that under I 
1948 Statement of principles ,t 
academic freedom ■ and tepui 
facility, tenure, may be terminatt 
tor;, reasons of financial exigent 
PJP Of.-- 'when; -bona fide • dxigfep i 
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France 


Republic of Ireland 


T eacher training plans Academics win ‘ anomalies 9 pay award 

_ from Peppy Barlow June 1, 1974, and will involve tlon authorities In August but met 

ITl H about £80,000 tills year and opposition from the Department of 

a * - *** t 7 if uolllbv DUBLIN £150,000 next year, A lecturer on Education on the grounds that 


1, 1974, and will involve tlon authorities in August but met 
-niiaf tm about £80,000 tills year and opposition from the Deportment of 
DUBLIN £150,000 next year. A lecturer on Education on the grounds that 
have been £4,000 will receive an extra E290 there was no specific grade rela- 
sa of be- ai] ti o full professor on top salary tionship between academic staff 
„ „ . , scale will get an extra £180. and civil servants, 

per cent orlrfnellv the clniui. made hv -An appeal made to the Labour 


from George Morgan 


waste entailed by these high Foil- 


University teachers 
granted a salary 


Education on the grounds that 


Nirp ure rates. If present plans are t , / , 7 scale will get an extra £180. 

N1CE adopted teachers will be recruited Iwecn 3 per cent and 7 per cent on orldlnallv th*« clnim . 


aaupiea teaciiers will oe recruuea , ■ * f nrldinallv th*« clnlm inn dd hv Al1 appeal maue io ins uaouui 

An estimated 23,000 candidates in the second year of university “*= bests of an anomaly claim In “ 8 "-‘‘y “ '«* ™“ court by IFJJT and, later by the 

20 centres have teen eetrina down stu tides when they have passed the relation to Increases granted to “ lo , ieoeranon oi university Worker! Union of Ireland, which 
to the first of rhe aruelline* seven- c »®Pufsofy general studies diploma senior civil servants. Teachers, was agreed by the has approximately 200 academic 

Hour papers which constinite rhe ( D ^UG). The award is to be backdated to universities and the higher educa- members, has now been upheld. 


written part of the agrdgatlon, the 


two-year course in special 


national competitive exam designed centres de formation des mattres jr < 
tp recruit teachers into the upper will provide academic specialization noildna 
forms in French lycdes. Last week and a general teacher training 
another 43,000 would-be teachers course. A final exam to be known 1J y\Vr 

wore undergoing a similar, though a* the CAPT or Ceitificat d’Apti ■ J\Llv 
slightly less harassing, ordeal tttde Pedagogique Theoriqua will 


known as the CAPES or Certificat then replace the CAPES as the 
d* Aptitude Pedagogique & VEnseig- method of recruitment into the 
nement Secondalre wiblch gives secondary system. Successful stu- 
acceas to other areas of secondary dents will tnen complete a year's 
education. 1 “' *“ 


secondary system. Successful stu- 
dents will then convplete a year’s 
practical traindng course on full 


Reform Bill 

protests 

mount 


Few candidates, however, can P&y before being given their first - T r __„_ 1 'Wm 

hope to clear this first fourdfe and posting. irom L * nn Ge0l * B AmmnA1lS 

move on to the orals in June and The aenSgation is to retain its University students have stacad 
OTly a small fraction can expect to present Form. However, It is likely stSET mSbu and “J mJSII demon- 
obtalu a pass The competitions, i n future to be considered merely Jtratfon5 here® In' protest aKalSst 

entailing a year’s ntenslve prepara- as an internal promotion exam ! he “"onosed Unlversit? 

don m universities and grandes open to teachers who already have qjm ^ p l j debated^in Parlla- gf 

boles, are among the most selec- tenure in the secondary system. mim 8 IMM 

adiica^nn 10 Fronc * 1 higher The centres de formation des The main grievances against the |hHN 

SSanSv WHiilrM have been promised by sue- Bill are that it imposes a strict 


AMSTERDAM 


acotes, are among the most selec- 
tive exams in the French higher 


: . j? ■ , , f 


education system. 
Recently published 


... iwiiires have been promised by sue- Bill are that it imposes a strict 

j „ C SElts cessive ministers over the past 10 time limit on courses and intro- HHHi AMHm 

SSJfi ^I 1 , 1 ' years and have come to be known duces selection criteria for post- 

Aapp«i 1 as the Loch Ness Monster of French graduate research while at the nr van Kcmenade : seven-year BUI. 

L? r i« in” vr Vel LlG higher education. In the past, minis- same time loosening university con- 

fi 8 *,® ^ terial proposals have sparked off a trol over it. cou „ c , basod „„ a t i n i Ilcr time 

I n f g rht eS | O il*® heated controversy as to whom Over 250 mainly political and ac h e dule nnd more oriented to- 

v. should have responsibility for run- higher education organizations are .j ,i, e nee H S 0 f society tlian tho 

b?" ?n er ,a ‘! the new centres. Ae centre! backing _ the etudet^includ ta. of^emdeh “ C ‘ ety 


courses basod on a tighter time 
schedule nnd more onentod to- 


ll retained tho doctorate exam 


has approximately 200 academic 
members, has now been upheld. 

Spain 

Tenure strike 
shuts many 
universities 

from Harry Debelius 

MADRID 

A current nationwide professors* 
strike is threatening to bring virtu- 
ally all higher education to a halt. 

The strike by contract-hire lec- 
turers, officially known as “non* 
nummary professors ’* to distin- 
guish them from professors who 
hold permanent appointments, 
affects every university and higher 
technical school in the country. 

It Is wholly or partially effective, 
depending on local conditions in 
each city and faculty. In any case 


by trie wav-side m tha t»ur« of "mg the new centres, llte central Backing me stuaems— metuumg Jieeds 0 f the students. depending on local conditions in 

,rl„, w - siae m tus course °* ministry would -prefer to see them the Academic Council, the t . *»nrh rliv nnd farnkv in env case 

oandidar'' dlfflollIUe5, ffil i! n8 JKSS Thr'c™™?! ?“ ‘“[“J 5,, non* *"■ “>«">"*= 80 per jh. 

has decided to cut back the P^ e . universities, however , have I . ~ —u, ■nSaiSer rnurses academic four-ycnr courses, ending I sta _ _ Br 1 * 


has decided to cut back the ™ wmiuei, ™, * ,0,c tha erounds that shorter courses academic lour-ycur courses, mium B .. . . 

number of posts' open for conipeti- Polnied out that they alone can the Intermediary bache or’s phase After years of political purges, 

don. Only 1,800 jobs will be ensure the required standards of ‘xhe controversial BUI lias taken and introducing a selective propau- a law i i Hck 0 f job security and 

offered to prospective agrdgds as academic ability for future years— spanning the periods deuttc exani at tha end of the first ext i- eme ly low wages, the non- 

UMftsed to last ye^'s total of in office of three ministers Sf edu- year of study. . numeraries have organized nation- 

2,200. For the OAiPiES, available cation— to reach Parliament. In the Instead of every student having H d have flexed their muscles 

posts have been reduced by 400 to especially in the j^ere Mach- iate J960g Dr Verlnga, the then access to research during his “‘‘J nav 


The universities, however, have 


a new total of 6,000. ,n 8 « virtually me only jop ounei 

Ministerial sources claim that '™ l,ld 


especially in me arts wnere teacn- . iqfin n Verlnaa the then access to research during Ills ; — 

ing \ A V « t S a J! 1 y theonlyjoboutet Education Minister, reragnizlng the course, one-year research and four- for the first time, 

would find themselves redundant if 1 neBd for t . e f orm t0 cope ^th the year assistant research programmes I tu, 


ministerial suurces cmim mat . ....j.,,.. a „ ueea rur raiurni lu tuiiu wii.ii me 

the cuts were made necessary by ^nai^centres de^ormorion. ^ increase in the number of students 


the tailing off of tihe population. 
Fewer new schools are being built 


who failed to obtain their doc- 


would be sot up at the post-grad- 
uate stage for some 20 par cent 


Tn an attempt to compromise, M I torates, appointed the advisory Pos- selected graduates. It Is broadly this 


and the natural retirement rate is Haby has now suggested a formula t humous Commission. 


They want more pay, work con* 
tracts which will guarantee them 
against arbitrary and unappealable 
dismissal for political or other 


not sufficient to maintain the high whereby responsibility would be Much to the wrath of the univer- Education Minister, ia now present 


plan which Dr Jos van Kemennde, reasons, unemployment corn pens* 


level of teacher recruitment of shared. The universities will con- sides, 
recent years. The employment sit- tlnue to provide teaching in the 


recent years. The employment sit- tlnue to provide teaching tn tlie 
uation will be all the more critical academic subject while teacher 
as the number of graduates In training will^ be handled by the 
science and arts subjects rose last local academic • under me aegis ot 
year by 20 per cent to top the the recteur. The directors of tne 
30,000 mark. future centres will be appointed 

New measures being considered jointly by the Minister of Equca- 
by M Renfi Haby, Minister of Edu- tlon and the Secretary of State tor 


the commission proposed Ing to Parliament. 


tion, social security benefits nndy 
tins Is the bone tliat has stuck m 


tho throat of the government— the 
immediate reopening of tlie Univer- 
sity of Valladolid, closed by decree 


ter of Edu- 


uy ivi nciic uauv . uiluoiw w* , - T » . y ■ i 

cation, are aimed at eliminating Universities after consultation with 
ranch oE the human end financial local recteurs. 

Italy 

Artists call for sweeping 
changes in academies 


Expansion likely to be pegged 
by economic situation 


from Patricia Clough 


Education Ministry which runs art 


A conference of art students 


on viP schools and which has remained therefore, says the commission, the 
virtually excluded from the reforms country’s top educational and coor- 
ents and taking place in the mainstream of dinatiiig body, has hardly changed. 


... immediate reopening of the Univer- 

West Germany slty of Valladolid, dosed by decree 

until «naxt autumn (THES, March 7). 

Expansion likely to be pegged jgj 

by economic situation aa?/wS 

I,,. Pnnthop vinss able for any additional public satisfy the protesting woressors. It 

by Gunther Kloss . . S^ndJrare rntyht be as low « 0.3 iocluSed a pnmrtij of mor? 

The number of students in higher per cent. As it is by no means nro?essorial 

education increased by 34 per cent certain that all of this amount will con trams fasthS 

between 1970 and 1973 (from be allocated to education the edu- 

534,000 to 714,000) and the number catlonaJ budget’s share of til a total i?nf S nn(?veflr dismiss 1 

of places available by about the g.n.p. may by 1978 only be very notice ot one year, 
same amount, according to a report Tittle above the present level. The contract-hire professors, 

of the Federal/Statea Commission . in effect, the commission’s whose teke-home pay. now ranges 
for Educational Planning. • report represents a limited revision from about £102 to £198 a month. 

The degrea of overcrowding, of the original Overall Plan. It a * e ,$? 1 rn j n f s v Sa * a f tu.w ^Ln^ifn 
therefore, says the commission, the attempts to achieve an improved of skilled labourers. They want an 
country’s top educational and coor- coordination of educational policy across-the-board rise of t77 a monin, 
HinnHno hniiu. has hardiv chanoed. measures and aims to concentrate the same amount which protessors 


by Gunther Kloss 


between 1970 and 1973 (from 
534,000 to 714,000) and the number 
of places available by about the 
same amount, according to a report 
of the Federal/Statea Commission 
for Educational Planning. ■ 

The degrea of overcrowding. 


teachers from all over the country education, me conterence saw me Teacher numbers in higher edu 
has demanded sweeping reforms of inspectorate as a source of politi^ carion rose by- 29 per cent in the 
Lilian art education, including the ( " he „ r r e „ tlc,an ’ cou,d seme period, aed total staff coata 

abolition of their own academies. "SS. j D ”_SF- JEP 1 - jf ?:. j t *, a fi„ n i by 90 per cent. Expenditure for 


The Italian academies of art, 


Tittle above the present level. The contract-hire professors. 

In effect, the commission’s whose teke-home pay now ranges 
report represents a limited revision from about £102 to £198 a month, 
of the original Overall Plan. It are earning salaries In tne range 
attempts to achieve an improved of skilled labourers. They want an 
coordination of educational policy across-the-board rise of E77 a month, 
measures and aims to concentrate the same amount which protessors 
any additional resources that might with permanent appointments col- 
become available on the most Tm- lect monthly on top of their salaries 


portant areas. 

The proposals consist of an 
expansion programme which out- 


ural development of the education 


enca here as 
bodies ”. 


completely useless 


The conference wanted the final e q U j pme n t went up by go per cent, expansion programme which out- that many or tne -imn *r«« a 
qualification of an artistic, training l P ij| f fl _i imnrovement bnes and costs the expected nat- not properly ba considered as am- 
to be a university laurea or. degree ' P™mg ! a rem improve men t deYe i 0 p m6 nt of the education ployed - ---- — -•—*'* 

which would ouaify graduates to -““J «®« d » rd ^ system witiiout considering the Koloc 

teach art at ail levels, and . for a Government expenditiire in . the budgetary effects of any admtional teachli 
'vide range of public activities, such Mrtiig _1 ® C JKJ .policy decisions beyond those taken are st 
as running museums, restoring and rant from DM 7,000m (£1.300m) to t0 1973. Qnc i a priority pro- ates. 
conserving Italy^s art heritage, help- DM 10,900m. Public expenditure on gramme which allows the establish- 


as incentive pay. 

The attitude of the Ministry Is 
that many of the 15,000 PNN’s can- 


as running 
conserving 


working for their doctor* 


A spokesman for the organizers ma'SEiSS-MS! ednc«ien« . mTSHS «S i S”', "orioridTwhich “e?! , Government offlcl.ls «U«J 

said: "They teach you nothing, S5«ric ,™d cultural ectivltfes. o( which Is borne by the LUnder) P ufra ’add riona that it would not even he bane del 

- one of. the principal complaints -W SSSS 


neither traditional art nor modern Qne of the principal complaints S>'ew by an astonishing 68 per cent 

methods and techniques. They are f the studeilt8 was that wliat they compared with only 43 per cent for 

lust a front for political patronage. _ i earil | nR was totally divorced total public expenditure. This 

The conference called on the c mni vaaI life One of their move corresponds to an increase from 4.0 nltf 73 ohm ~ riv '< nen cent of inu. ““ .V« M " "d ‘ w " 

mvernment to abolish the 28 exist- s pBC {fi c denmnds was that art edu- to 4.9 per cent of ^e g.ii.P. end ? t ns the 73 stuiida?d of Snd^ otli^^fini&nK 1 tMrrtudS 

mg art academies and to hand over c J tion should Include industrial de- illustrates the priority hithorto provisloil of 8tttf btdldings and Ss c^ M nassible 8 

art education to the universities. gSgn advertising and other mass allocated to educational . expend- gq Mlpmeut and DCC astoiutily evert bs soon as possiuie. 

Such a change would mean that media techniques which are at iture in comparison with other social |mpi*ovofi It; iu accordance with the Ono. demand tiia government did 
the abolition of the Inspectorate of present left to expensive, private policy ureas. objectives of Lhe Plan for 1980. It J 101 # 9,T?£J5» 

Art Education, a department of the schools. The commission s report, pro; takes into account the drastic full *? r APf, r i°^S n 

: — ^ — — — duced in die context of a review of in the birthrato but also the un- Valladolid, closed on Felimary 

_ the education expenditure pro- expectedly .largo number of German J; foiio*vlng student aisturnanceB. 

Canada gramme until 1978, which is Itself pupils who are electing to continue Municipal and author^ 

part of the Overall Educational full time education beyond die age ties iu the northern city of Vallnao- 

TVTxvwV |! am U A |].r Development Plan ruuning to . 1985, of 16. lid, as well as the contract-hire pro- 

il GW head IOr COlleiZG DOUV recognizes that this situation Is As far as the number of student {Jjjjjjt hwt 

UVUU IVI VUIIV^V bound to change. . . nlacasat InstItution4ofhiaher.edu- measurt was not only unjust but 


usually require . additional 
resources. 

The basic expansion programme 
requires In 1978 an expenditure of 
DMya.QOm qr 5 per cent of g.n.p. 


to society to offer these student- 
professors the kind of security 
which might encourage them to stay 
oil at the ‘universities, when they 


iture in comparison with other social improvos 1 t, l 11a cco r dan ca wl tit th e One demand the government did 

policy areas. obiectives of the Plan for 1980 It not even tty to meet was the one 

Bie commission’s report, pr<^ takfl8 int0 account the drastic fall f ? r i r h ?i 'JL U wiES 

duced in die context of a review of in the birthrato but also the un- Valladolid, closed on Felimary 
the education expenditure pro- expectedly 1 largo number of German J; following student disturbances, 

gramme until 1978, wliich is Itself pupils who are electing to continue Municipal vUiSSti 

part of the Overall Educational full time education beyond die age ties in the northern city of Valla do- 


part of me overall Jtaucationas fulltin 
Development Plan ruuidng to. 1985, Q f 16, 
recognizes that this situation Is . As : 


recognizes that this situation Is 
bouhd to change. . , , . . 

The expenditure programme 


As far as the number of student 


* fo "* 1 * I* *, h- h a L 0 lrionV t se t c, e et S 1 '!Slc°h «k«“ SS 

Assodat/n n 0 hf C Tiny^r d a wS°on r!l? Is located in Ottawa As executive rate of Inflation and thja.- slower 20 to 22 per cent of tiia ago group, 

SSSrSSSs: .-Sas 

w aars .« jut. stasn- *$[%$ •**“ 

■*. Dr ThiLitit ^ be SSble Ssodate directon Before that he tax revenue on the'Federatlon and which t|i« 
fpk.fheV affSreTf the I was professor of history and .issist- the Lflnder lp favour of 
na^phal, voluntary association of 63 ant to the principal of Bishop s Uiii- MJ^umptipn^ It. oalculates^ 
universities end colleges! In narticu- versltv. LeunoxyU 1 ** Quebec. 


places at institution of higher, edu- ™ B . asu f®. ' v , as 
cation is concerned,* the commis- unjustified. 


lid, as well as the contract-hire pro- 
fessors, have complained that the 
measute was not only unjust but 


In tho present , state of affairs' in 


princip 

“UUOXVll 


5 of . The priority programnie, against lieve that this Is the rest 
and which the LSiuler ministers of University of Yalladolid 
finance haye raised grove t abjec- and, of course* the fea 
dons, would allow a modest , con- would be axtrepnMy dlfl 


Ip Duebec. 


I b? nj; 


decisions. Observers in Madrid .be- 
lieve that this Is the reason that the 
University of Valladolid was closed 
and,, of course, the reason why it 
would be axtreptdly- difficult to, re* 
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Facts of life universities 
must learn to accept 



•V 

fr/}. 


vi !" jt 

j!-:5 

M i 



II is m» suri-icc in utiivL-rsilics to 
shrink from ihv Muti'nii-nr uf seem- 

ingly iinpiiUuiihlt! fuels simply he- 
eause thi* prestJiil tunnel in senior 
common moms will uuikc ilicin— 
and Tin: THUS, u iiimpidur. II diver- 
sity spukrtiiien, equally, clu not 
serve invir cniisiini fiuy hy reiterat- 
ing D university view divorced from 
any cons idci.it inn of the evolving 
]ir>si l ion uf colleges .mil [inly tech- 
nics, or, more ini|itiri;ini]y, of nit- 
economic crises. 

Apart fi'uiii im nhvinus role of 
sped king /or imiversiiies, us well as 
foliages uiiil polytccliiiirs, it is also 
the duty of n newspaper such us The 
THUS to speak fn its riiiistitueucy, 
and to ref Jeci for its readers the 
views nf those, in and out side 
ininstcr tmcl Whitehall, which help 
to deiurttiine the policy iluit is even- 
Wally mlopieil l»y ilie guvcTimn.nl uf 
the day. 

A world view nlsu helps. Neither 
llio United Stales nor Canada, fur 
example, speak any lunger of 
“ higher i-iliicmiun ’’: iliey speak imw 
of “post setoti ilar y educaiiim Each 
has flourishing imiversiiies alongside 
a flourishing mui-iMiivcrsity sector. 
Each system is much mure u'pen than 
Is tile case in Britain to students 
wit hour the equivalent of* turn or 
rhree A levels. Each cares fur more 
iIibii Britain for adult, mature or 
deprived Mtidems. Sunie jiuits uf 
Germany are intrndiidng ” coinprc- 
hensive ” .systems uf higher educa- 
tion. 

It may, therefore, help to improve 
the realism of the debate uhuut uni- 
versities, colleges and polytechnics 
to set down the facts of life in 
Britain in 1975: — 

The Government is at present c»n- 
siaermg reducing public expenditure 
by 11,00 Uni a yeur from 1976. Educa- 
tion consumes the second largest 
slitiie of public expenditure. So far 
as enn be told, public opinion agrees 
™ spending un health and housing 
should now lie given u higher 
priority than education. Over the 

E ast 10 years the average annual 
icreose of spending un universities 
at 15 per cent was higher than for 
any other sector of tiic education ser- 
A university student cost the 
nation £1,432 in 1972-73, ami a polv- 
, l «hnlc student cost £1,035, com- 
pared with a cost per pupil of £142 
m primary and £232 10 . £3G2 In 
secondary schools. 

Both Labour and Conservative 
governments have supported the 
creation of the polytechnics and 
the view, put crudely, that students 
want, and the nation needs, more 
vocational D courses. : (Student 
preferences, moreover, seem to sup-, 
port this view.) If the polytechnics 
are to have ■ parity of esteem ", it 
is natural that they will ask for 
parity of support * and it could 
be argued that they need positively 
fllscrimtnatory support to cacdh up 
lmh university standards of pro- 
vision. All that the Government 
jJK, “o-« 10 X»ve some small 
effect to: this plank, of its policy. 

Hi. t!,at teachers In 
polytechnics will want u broadly 
salaries that die 
. Govern mem ivlU support them. 

X° bnihuniver- 

liKiJfl™. W n8 J clvl1 Krvams or 
IuL-*1J BPS ’ many poly tech- 

Jli® ^kf c,op * would argue privately 
S1J23SC. *>JL Was towards the 

nornSS te 1 hc l 1 ' 0 , ls * iowevdr,; a 

K^?iJS.. art L c " la,ed w«rt - 

For Of State 1 

~“t Lducaiion. npd. Science, that- 
» iniversities aro the part of the ay*!- 

■aS.'-V ?fat " p2r?, 

• !k! i ■ 9 <fn *‘ 8DI *ie sacrifices with 

•WnsJr"* : a . tI,0lr abilit y ■ K- 

^ou'.Msuiiiial pufposu*, in, 
ipltu of tills, pupil Jot view, and 
some; of the prejudices implicit in 
A J C i. w JJ'dver.situs have complained 

. ibDut 'the size of (he recurrent* 
grnut for I97S-76. If anything, (ho 
private cnmmoiit Is tliatit isverv 
reasonable in the circumstances! ^ 

It is a nonsense fas The THEs 
argued on Eebruury 2d and as its 
columns have shown iyoch by week) 
,l , r,fvers , ily teachers should be 

- lCSlt !6? n t««chora in poiy- 

lechfHcs. The Government also 
believes that It is a nonsense, which 
ts wftv it has offered the Association 
^I^mvci^hy Jpachers a salary 


Community Land Bill 


Uctolicr, which will probiibly be 
higher if the claim govs to arbitra- 
lion, und which should lie considered 
n triumph [or Mr Laurie Sapper, 
general secretary of rile AUT. When 
such an offer lias been made, anil 
when It Is known that it has hecn , 
ninde iiiul it has been kept silent 
only for fear that 1 lie Cabinet might 
consider ihut it is too high, tbreuts 
of sanctions start to look rather 
silly. 

Tli cro are many nonsenses in the 
pro. lent system. As they are sorted 
mil, Briiuin seems likely to move 
towards u more unified organization 
of higher education. In several 
cities, for Instance, there are univer- 
sities and poly technics and now 
colleges, side by side, ench with 
empty departments, under- used 

lulwinunries, mid icuclirrs with no 
sin dents to tench. Some form uf 
regional nr tiniioiial nvcrsiglir of 
provision in the university and civic 
sectors is almost vermin to be intro- 
duced ovoiuiiajly to ensure that 
public money is not so flagrantly 
wasted, Vet it is nonsense to say 
thin polytechnics will soon be 

“ taking over ” universities: It will 
be polytechnics that merge with 
universities. Meanwhile, us applica- 
tions from si u d cuts fall away fund 
the Government is now beginning 
to wonder if its twice -reduced 1981 
target of 640, 0U0 is still too high), 
mini her nonsense Is that college 
after college is trying io start new 
humanities degrees. 

If populurly-held opinions aro 
“ fncts nf life ”, there are several 
more M facts " that need to be con- 
sidered r 

Universities ure more efficient 
than polytechnics since their stoFf- 
stuilent ratio Is inferior. 

Polytechnics are not so “ cheap " 
as was once imagined. 

A comparison of the student 
numbers expected in universities 
In 1975, when the quinquennial 
grant was announced, with the 
lower student numbers now antici- 
pated, set against the 1975-76 
grant, would probably show thut 
the amount allowed for each stu- 
dent lias risen significantly so 
departments with their full quota 
of students ought not to be worse 
off. 

Universities are popularly con- 
sidered to be less sympathetic to 
adult, end part-time ond Open Util- 
ities studems rt,an che Polytacli- 

Several questions are also raised in 
the new circumstances of higher edu- 
cation. Would it, for example, be 
cheaper to. steor most oF the expan- 
sion of the next decade into the uni- 
versifies? Would universities, how- 
ever, be happier to be a smaller part 
OE the system than the polytechnics 
so that they attracted only the more 
scholar y students and could concen- 
trate the better on research ? 

If the squeeze of budgets con- 
tinues, will univorsity senates look 
more and more to the University 
Grants Committee to resolve their 
inner differences, for instance over 
budgetary allocations to sodal 
sciences and humanities depart- 
menu over science departments ? 
JL4r B 8< | uee2ft continues, will the 
i. £c ai)p,y , a u , nlfo * , ni policy or will 
it differentiate between, soy, Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, Edinburgh, 
Manchester and Leeds and tbo test 
of the universities? j ■ 

ai ? M0t dnly 

in rf b ril J r l ad *? d hMtor and nuts 

in a period When unlycrattlgs are 


►erlod vdion uhiveraltlos are 
squaezed -and the working 
ons of maAy Ulliverrit# tea- 


Conditions of tnarty urilverrlty Ve^ 
there are deteriorating j v , • 

JSm&P anomaly. However, will 
larger issues, 
already looming well Over the liori’ 
f hen , be coiuidcred in 
universities. The ca4e‘ for the 
special position of die dnivOrsities, 
fSi 1 the glories of British. 

t » be put b , eBt « ft U argued 

in the language that the wOrlri out- 

understands as 
real, and it it.doos ubt givej'tha 
Jmprcsston of devolving; soiply Lon 


front Mr P. iV. Brook 
Sir, — ii was wirli great interest [lint 
I reud 1 lie article an training man- 
power to opernte the Community 
Lund Bill {THES, March 21) und 
T. B. Stapleton's letter in reply 
{THES, April 11). 

It is obviously a problem to 
estimate with nny exactitude the 
number nf qualified staff that will 
be required when the Community 
Land Bill comes into force, but the 
evidence sn far produced indicates 
that it will he appreciably larger 
than Is the number available or 
likely in qualify within the next 
year. 

The Minister for Planning ant! 
Local Government, speaking on 
April 23 at a conference on the Bill 
organized by the Centre for 
Advanced Land Use Studios, a divi- 
sion of the college of estate nianuge- 
mcni, said that investigations In the 
depart meat had shown that 4,000 
additional professional staff might 
be required by local authorities. 

My interest, however, stemmed 
from 1 he fact that both the article 
and Mr Stapleton's letter had failed 
to consider any alternative method 
of training For qualification in 
estate management, valuation and 
surveying, the aspects of the pro- 
fession which wifi be most called 
for hy the enactment of the Bill. 

A course of study at a university 
m polytechnic excludes the student 
for up to three years from contact 
with tile profession and because nf 
tins it must rake him some time 
after qualification to become 
entirely proficient at his job. 

The examinations of the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors, 
on the other hand, provide an 
opportunity for qualification that is 
advantageous both to the employer 
and the employee /stud a nr, who 
gains practical experience in the 
profession while studying part-time 
for his professional qualifications. 

The universities and polytechnics 
also admit that they will have diffl- 


The SSRC and tile BSA 

from Professor David Lockiuood 
Sir, May I make the following 
comments on Dr Wakeford’s rather 
misleading account of the policy 
of the sociology and social 
administration committee of 
the Social Science Research Council 

WEsWts)™ “ D0 "' S <liary ” 

m First, Dr ^ Wakeford refers to 
" lhe discussion document prepared 
for the committee". Let me make 
clear the status of the document. 

His information was drawn from 
one of 14 papers circulated to 
committee members and to two 
representatives of the British 
Sociological Association and the 
Social Administration Association. 


had not taken place when Dr 

TIuTHES Rry •«*«*«* 1,1 

Di‘ ' Wakeford was invited to 
attend the meeting in his capacity 
as secretary of the BSA, because It 
was thought that his experience in 
this post would enable him to 
moke . a useful contribution to our 
discussion at the meeting (lather 




The aim of the papers was to : 
provoke frank discussion of the 
St, 1 ? 1 ** ** “"“otoee activb . 

any sense' 

M.”y .« 

J3H^ tte L wh i a h«I time <o 

me^ipg Up0,l t ! ,e ^ scu . ss{l)ns C«e 

. Second.; wihoh Dr ’ Wakeford . 
jvrites that the council afe moy-’ 

ilSi R ' y ? y their traditional 

policy of applying Strictly «<Sdem(c 
^teria .when responding aptili- 
cadohs for^ research funds K he is 

dd sti action- be- : 
tween criteria for judging apnll. 
cari W“ resau-ch funds and die 
QMestiOn of W; far resoaith sup. 
port $hould be plively responsive, '' ’ 

As far a* the f tcijjt :■ 'tan'-!/ 6ari-- 
cerned, Dr . Wakeford "Is dddbFy 1 
23?l g f 4*? sociology ■ soclqi > 
adminfetration committee has ' no .. 

.altering its traditional .. 


cvilry in expanding their intake m 
the level necessary to provide 
qualified stuff in npc-rme the Bill 
mid Mr Siuplctun makes the point 
that they might in any case be reluc- 
tant 10 increase iheir facilities for 
what might prove to be n temporary 
bulge. 

The organizer of distance learn- 
ing, on the other hand, admits no 
such difficulty. His tutors und ad- 
ministrative staff are avail able now 
and ready to enrol any number of 
students at any time fur pre-quali- 
fication study, and there can lie no 
question of cutback for luck nf 
money or suitably qualified teaching 
staff. Moreover, postal courses in 
these days are backed up by lec- 
tures and residential teaching dur- 
ing vacations. 

The college of estate management, 
tnunded In 1919 to provide educa- 
tion specifically for rhe profession 
of the land, has an expanding posral 
course division whereby students 
may enrol for appropriate courses 
of study In estate management. It 
is worthwhile noting that the col- 
lege alrendy trains over 60 per cent 
of the students who sit for the ex- 
aminations set by the Royal Institu- 
tion of Chartered Surveyors in Valu- 
ation, Estate Agency and Planning, 
Land Agency und Agriculture. The 
college has recently started a course 
for technicians in quantity survey- 
ing, and courses for technicians in 
other aspects of estate management 
are ulso planned. 

It is, therefore, unnecessary to 
“ make a significant increase in the 
facilities for training*’, simply be- 
cause the facilities already exist : It 
Is rather a matter of providing tui- 
lion for all those wanting to enter 
the profession, a task that the col- 
lege is well equipped to undertake. 
Yours faithfully, 

P. N. BROOK, 

College of Estate Management, 
Reading University. 

which* he calls " the strictly aca- 
demic ”, if I understand his use of 
this term correctly. 

On the second question, it 
appears that he believes that the 
council (and Its constituent bodies) 
is for rite first time entering into 
discussions about going beyond the 
policy of the responsive mode of 
research support. This is not the 
case; for example, five research 
units have been established 
through council Initiatives since 
1969, and the council has already 
been reorganized In such a wny as 
to provide expressly for a less pas- 
sive role by the creation of a 
Research . Initiatives Board. (This 
wts: announced In SSRC Newsletter 

f«.| 

Third, Dr Wakeford’s reference 
to the estimate of the proportion 
of sociologists who appear to be 
engaged In research is misleading 
in that it is taken out of context. It 
is part of one sentence In a 2,000 
w 5 j 1 P°P er » °no of the purposes of 
which was to stimulate discussion 
op ways tlie committee might 
obtain some idea of the likely level 
• Of demand for research funds In 
the immediate future; and in this 

rnnt-AV* b to .1.:. 


Language degrees 

front Professor I). E, Aggr 
Sir,— 1 imi glad to learn that P« 
lessor Charlton does believe l n 
cleanic freedom and does not belbn 
in tit rowing mud. (Jin? might the 
inquire why he wrote a letter inud, 
ing lhe opposite ; hut his m o& 
ure don hi less Ills own concern 

What worries one rather m 
Ilian these nnedifying squabblb 
over course content— for the rii 
details of what we offer, by il, 
way., your readers are advised s 
obtain the relevant prospectus* 
iiud iior rely on partial quotes— » 
rite Implications ami underlying m 
imles revealed. If universities sn 
to withstand the current attach 
1 10m Philistines and antl-inielltf 
luuls and retain their levels d 
scholarship, they have to come t 
terms with the legitimate vocations 
needs of their graduates anil wiilf* 
the state generally. 

It Is no longer good enough to sq 
*. ji 1 undergraduate education "» 

‘ difficult, humanizing and mini 
developing’’ — -and expect, nay wuh, 
u also to be useless to the indlvldd 
concerned and to the economy ol 
the country. 

I am proud that some British uni 
vursities have devised education^ 
programmes in the humanities and 
the social sciences which proteo 
high standards of scholarship aid 
research, but which are at le» 
aware of rhe existence of the tw» 
tieth_ century and which treats com 
municution seriously; altlioughlbi 
whole idea may be revolutionary n' 
some, It will hardly be so to tfat. 
" vocational ” departments of mefl 
cine, engineering, the law, inanag* 
nieitt studies and the liko. 

Indeed, to he fair* It is hardly 
unknown to Warwick, which claim 
1 n its prospectus ( 1974-75, page 5) 
that " It is no ivory rower" and that 
It has “concern in its teaching tor 
the career needs of its students". 
Yours faithfully, 

D. E. AGER, 

Professor In Modern Languages, 
University of Aston. 

from Miss A. Vidal-Iltill 
Sir, — it would be interesting » 
know on what data Professor Charl- 
ton liases his view that the employ 1 
ment prospects are bleak for the 
graduates of tlie language degrees 
offered by the technological univer- 
sities and the polytechnics. 
Experience in this college, based 


shown that employers in industry, 
commerce and rue civil service, 
not to mention the international 
institutions, welcome graduates, ol 
the language course based on ■ ■■ 
study of contemporary ccononuq 
political and legnl Institutions. . , 

One can add that there appewi^ 
to be a good demand for liuiguoie 
graduates to work not only ill 
specialist field of translation 
interpreting, but also in the wider 
context of Information, managemeor, ; 
sales and marketing, where a know- , 
ledge of other countries and tbtir 
languages is becoming increasingly 
useful. 


figures he quotes, which the paper 
goes on to make clear. are "a very 
Crude estimate*’, relate' to the kind 

M ^ hich ' counc11 funds 
: ntigJn be available. 

The BSA Register seemed, to be a 
good place to begin to try to arrive 
at an estimate of the research work 

n?. S ^i 8Ct ^ en b y sociologists. 
pi _ Wqkeford goes on to -ask 
various questions about the validity 
of tiie estimate which is very tenta- 
tivijly put forward in the paper. 

Tlt^se, of, course, are Just the 
sort of questions which it was 
hopqd,' that he and others at the 
maeung wbuld raise* Indeed, the 

t7nl n «P IS. 80 n JS r inrft , in8 tha se c r e- 

BSA .‘ t0 ^ ko PWt ih our 
-K?^tev't ' S e ex Pectatiou that 
abie to provide better 
iqxotmatton on > this and 
dsstrds.;'. ‘ 


Moreover, this success in ,obt<tin* 
ing posts cannot be attributed solely 
to the attraction of novelty, for 1° 
several cases graduates have hcao 
recruited by the same organization . 
iu successive years. Presumably the 
employers concerned find :thenj 
- properly trained in the inte!!ecW« 5 
mode ” as do the universities wn° 
have accepted them for higher , 
degrees. ' 

It is worth remembering that the ; , 
authors of the York report 'sikre ; 

in tli elr conclusion'; the Information • 
collected refers: to 1971/72, a period ; 
immediately preceding the entry o' j 
t* le .United Kingdom Into the E^C. , 
It gives, In effect, a snapshot picture , 
taken at ,a . particular point of ti. 01 ®' 

* V. jltimtion, however, is not , 
static. Experience would appa 81 " F. 
to suggest that the situation ha» ; 
indeed eyolvad: in an encouraging i 
direction. - ’ • j 

1 Yours faithfully* : •! -• t ‘ ! 

A. VIDALififixL, .. ' ' - . . 

9 a reort Adviser. ' ? 

ApbUed^Language Studies, . - ! 
?afiiig Technical College^ 


Renders are .advised . to type pr 
iWite iheir iettcvs loitfi- generous 
space peiwbdn tlie HUei ml; to v** 
Pj} of ', eggh . 'sZieet . of pap, er 



University liaison, the army for the use of 


Riot Control , a book published recently 
by the Royal United Services Institute, ex- 
presses disquiet at the number of univer- 
sity graduates who lead riots. Among the 
many suggested remedies is the preven- 
tion of Marxists from teaching " impres- 
sionable and immature" schoolchildren 
and students. 

This is the latest of several military 
comments suggesting that tlie armed 
forces would Tike rather more influence 
than they at present have in the running 
of universities. In 1968, when .snuleii! acti- 
vism was still new enough to he surpris- 
ing, the NATO Education, Cultural Affairs 
and Information Committee commissioned 
a report on the implications of student un- 
rest. The draft document recommended, 
among other things, that universities 
would have to be restructured in order to 
contain student revolt: “just as workers’ 
movements were contained hy reform in 
the 19th and 20th centuries.” 

More recently, Brigadier Frank Kitson 
has warned, in his study of tlie British 
Army's counterinsurgency role Low Inten- 
sity Operations, that student activism is: 
“ best described as eductional insofar as 
It is designed to fit those practising it to 
take part in revolutionary work later on 
in life." 

Military suspicion of students is enthu- 
siastically reciprocated. Students are cam- 
paigning against military research on 
their campuses, and the National Union of 
Students opposes the British Army’s role 
in Ireland and NATO. Yet while Colonel 
Blimp and Dave Spart snipe at each other, 
universities and the armed forces have 
been working together in a number of 
areas to establish a close, mutually help- 
ful network of co-operative relationships. 

Coordinating most areas of military- 
university liaison is a Defence Secretariat 
Division, known as DS 15, set up in 1964. 
Few people are aware of DS 15’s exist- 
ence, and the Ministry of Defence is not 
particularly informative about it. 

It will not say how many officials it 
has, nor who they are, and it has named a 
figure Eor DS 15’s annual budget which is 
quite clearly too low for the work it is 
known to do. The MoD says that DS 15*s 
annual budget is £75,000. But as the 
Defence Lectureship Scheme, described 
below, costs at least £48,000 a year, and 
the extramural department at die Univer- 
sity of Southampton receives £34,000 from 
the MoD for its contributions to Services 
Education, this figure is clearly far from 
complete. The MoD offers no explanation 
for this discrepancy, nor will it categori- 
cally state that none of its work with uni- 
versities is secret; it simply says that it 
is “most unlikely”. 

DS15 comes intp military-university 
relations in the mutually connected areas 
of education, public relations and recruit- 
ment. This includes the administration 
of Military Education Committees, which 
in turn supervise the work of the service 
units, and keep Contact with oFficers 
attending the universities as students ; 
the administration of the Defence Lec- 
tureships ; and university assistance to 
adult education in the forces. 

Service Units. There are 16 Officer 
Training Corps (OTC) contingents at 
British universities, 16 University Air 
Squadrons (UAS) and four Royal Naval 
Units (URNU). 

The OTCs prepare students For commis- 
sions in the regular Army or in the Terri- 
torial. Army Volunteer Reserve or cadet 


Zoe Fairbairns reports the activities of DS15, a defence ministry 
division which coordinates military-university liaison 


vide some students with free facilities for 
learning to fly and to sail, like to play 
down their recruiting role, but the fact 
that they are not open to women or over- 
seas students (to people who could never 
hold flying or sea-going positions in the 
British services) suggests that they are 
regarded ns an investment, and some pay- 
off, in terms of recruitment, is expected. 

The service units also provide training 
for officers attending universities— 
currently around 900 people, whose func- 
tion is, according to the MoD “ 10 provide 
a leavening of officers who have given 
serious study to 11011-military subjects 

Military Education Committees. The 
service units are supervised by the Mili- 
tary Education Committee (MEC) for the 
area. There are 25 MECs, usually based 
on the biggest university of the particular 
area ; they owe their origin ro the founda- 
tion of the University Officer Training 
Corps in 1908, which they had to super- 
vise, but MEC duties have nnw been 
widened to include “ encouraging the 
study of national defence within the uni- 
versity ” and, more vaguely, " cooperating 
with the Ministry of Defence in all ser- 
vice matters affecting their university". 

This includes arranging open lectures, 
exhibitions and presentations by the ser- 
vices for students and staff, the running 
of goodwill visits to universities by army 
officers who want to see what academics 
do all day, and it has even been suggested 
that each university should have its own 
army, navy and air force “link man” 
from a nearby camp or base to ensure 
exchange of information on matters of 
mutual interest. 

This suggestion came out of the 1974 
annual meeting of tlie Council of Military 
Education Committees — COMEC. Unlike 
the MECs themselves, which often have 
student members, COMEC meets In 
secret, its minutes being classified “re- 
stricted” and “confidential”. 

One subject of fairly heated discussion 
at : the 1974 meeting was the recent army 
recruitment campaign whose advertise- 
ments had claimed that three years as an 
army officer could equal three years at a 
university. A delegate from Nottingham 
said that vice-chancellors had reacted 
sharply to what they saw as an attempt 


bv Lhe army to steal recruits from the 
already waning supply of potential uni- 
versity entrants, and it was suggested that 
universities should be consulted first if 
tlie army ever considered mounting 
(mother similar campaign. 

A services representative said that tlie 
purpose of the advertisement had been 
to encourage debate, and in this it had 
been successful nevertheless, there was 
a feeling ihut military-university relations 
had been harmed by the advertisement. 

Strategic Studies and Defence Lecture- 
ships. Also high on COMEC's agenda wus 
the encouragement of strategic studies 
and other defence-related subjects in 
universities. Advances have been made 
in this direction since the MoD began its 
Defence Lectureship Scheme in 1968. 
Under this scheme, which is administered 
by DS 15, there arc now eight lecturers, 
employed by their universities but paid 
for by the ministry, whose function is to 
research and teach the defence aspects 
of a particular discipline. 

Although the university is theoretically 
free to appoint anyone it wishes to n 
Defence Lectureship, the ministry 
reserves the right to see and make com- 
ments on all applications, and is usually 
represented on the selection hoard. The 
person appointed usually needs access to 
classified materials for which security 
clearance is required, in the course of his 
duties, and often works in close contact 
with the MoD,. for instance when organiz- 
ing courses for the anned services ; it is 
likely, therefore, that the ministry’s 
“comments" are made with this in mind. 

Defence Lecturers’ activities have In- 
cluded the setting up of a Defence Studies 
Unit at the University of Edinburgh, 
where Professor John Erickson, one of 
two Defence Lecturers, is working on the 
Soviet military, with support from USAF 
Intelligence ; at Aberdeen David Green- 
wood is working on the effects of defence 
expenditure on local economies ; at Lan- 
caster, Martin Edmonds specializes in 
civil-military relations, and at King’s 
College London, Barrie- Pasklns lectures 
on ethical aspects of war. 

DS15 is also involved in the administra- 
tion of Defence Fellowships of which 
there are now six, which enable selected 
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hers are not firmly committed to joining 
the grmy on graduation, however, and 
thosA who • do not are acknowledged in 


.Liverpool OTC’s 1974 report as having an 
• important role in “ eventually becoming 
good ambassadors for the armed services 
‘ in civilian life ? \ 

. . The. UASs mid. the URNUs, which pro- 








officers and MoD civilians to attend uni- 
versities for a year to study a subject 
of their choice and to benefit the univer- 
sity by providing “ a closer understanding 
of current service thought and practice*'. 

Adult Education in the Forces. Another 
area of military-university cooperation 
involves the universities' extramural 
departments in organizing courses for 
officers. These courses range from 
general interest subjects such ns horti- 
culture and computers, through war 
studies and international relations, to 
specific ami controversial areas such as 
Southampton's course 011 the “ Role of 
lhe British Army in Low Intensity Opera- 
tions ” in 1973. 

Twelve universities are involved in 
organizing services education courses and 
are represented, along with DS15, on a 
Committee for University Assistance lo 
HM Forces (CUA), which oversees the 
adult education work. A11 agreement 
drawn up in 1974 provides that although 
universities and the services will consult 
closely together in dru wing up pro- 
grammes once the purpose and broad 
content of the course has been agreed, 
the university will be responsible: for the 
detailed conduct of the course. 

There seems to be no actual secrecy 
about these courses, although some of the 
universities seem a little coy about them : 
Cardiff’s extra-mural department report 
for 1973/74 makes vague reference to 
courses for the RAF and the Army but 
these do not appear in the detailed list 
of course-subjects at the end of the 
report. " It’s a habit we’ve got Into over 
lhe years, not listing them ", explains Mr 
Selwvn Davies, Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies. 

Oxford seems to have fallen into simi- 
lar habits. In its 1973/4 report the sub- 
jects of all courses for outside groups are 
given, barring courses for the military. At 
Bristol, Professor G. Cunliffe, director of 
extra-mural studies, says the majority of 
service courses are now open to the civi- 
lian public, but this is exceptional; the 
Ministry of Defence says that “the 
courses and conferences would not nor- 
mally be open to the public because they 
are arranged with tlie needs of the ser- 
viceman io mind and, of course, paid for 
from Defence votes 

The military-academic complex meets a 
number of needs. The universities have 
resources, in terms of laboratories and 
expertise and teaching facilities and 
brainpower which . the armed forces, in 
pursuit of their intelligent, all-rounder 
officer material, can use; the armed 
forces have money, which the universities 
can use. Also, of course, universities havp 
a certain respectability which the armed 
forces, ever anxious for their image, may 
hope will rub off on to them if they are 
seen funding lectureships or even flying 
botany students over estuaries lo look at 
vegetation, as Liverpool’s Air Squadron 
did recently. 

Perhaps, though, this isn*l quite the 
whole explanation. One does not n?ed to 
subscribe rn the theorv of a military con- 
spiracy infiltrating higher education to 
realize that military aid to rhe civil com- 
munity (which must surely include grants 
to universities) Is not motivated solely by 
philanthropy. In Low Intensity. Opera * 
turns. Kitson sees it as . having a very 
. specific function in the pre-emption and 
control of “ subversion *' : it is a way of 
co-op.tin^ people, of winning friends and 
influencing people in potentially sensitive 
areas. “Drowning the revolution In- 
. babies’ milk ” is tne phrase he uses. 

If events in Britain develop In the ways 
that the extreme Left arid the extreme 
Right predict, with polarization and army 
intervention on behalf of the forces of 
tlie right, many' universities could find 
themselves gravely embarra ssed. 

ZoS Fairbairns iiv a (realance journalist, and, 

. . os editor of ifre Commhpjpi far Nuclear Dis- 
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cuts to the moder 


There was a linn? wiiui liiu mini inue in re- 
quiruil fin' an i'll 1 1 calc 1 1 mini in fool ;U lioiiu? 
in tin- i:ivili?aiiiii) in lvliicli ho lived was 
.si lie I ly I i mil nl. Media ova I man uni Id, within 
h decide, make himself ninucr nf nil iiiiimni 
knowledge lliai Wiis regarded in» uf iu.il .signi- 
ficance. 

KemiisHiiiicc mail li.id mi mewl ml larger liuri- 
/nii», tint i hoy were mil limitless, mid the 
amount of reading req uirccl of the Ideal cor- 
tigiaiw nr proposed js the curt iciiliun of 
Mi linn's elitist .icatlcinies sis providing “a 
annplii.it ami gene runs Education . . . which 
firs a man to perform, justly, skilfully mid 
magnanimously all lire offices both private 
ami public!; nf I’eacc ami Wur " was, if iluunt- 
ingio modern Modems, well within the range 
ac hi nved by many of Milton's cun tempo raries. 

I'ven Mali hew Arnold's mixture r>f Ch eek 
ami Latin classics and selected segments of 
innile rn a kiirnp im n liiei-amie was mil hey mill 
the achievement of imiiiy nf tlmse who, by 
virtue of that very achievement, were sent 
uveise.ts i» gnvuni the empire. 

The simmimi is diffumK today. Tills is not 
just liecmise i he pace nf cultural change has 
grown ever faster mid i lie number of works 
reflecting changes in ihmighi mid sensibility 
keep mnihling off the presses in ever man? 
rupid suer ess ton. Nor is it simply because the 
vast higher (-durational industry of western 
society, with Irs ca parity fur bringing ingeilier 
largi' masses of young people seeking their 
own i»r tile wur Ill's salvation in an obviously 
disoriented ri vilix.il inn. keeps ihruwing up 
fasliiiiiiahk' inieMectual (ur psnitlu-iiiiellee- 
itiiilf liithiiK aimed ui achieving iliut salvation. 

Another furtnr is the refusal of .so ninny 
ten cl tens as well as sitidi-nis lo regard eilucn- 
lioii in In *■ rii i »i re ur philosophy or indeed any 
i { ,l? hnmannies as the nia-ic-iy of a closed 
hndy cif works that constitute “ high ” cul- 
ture jif the “classics " nf western tlimiglit und 
iniiiginanou, a view lvliicli iiiiplies iliul anv- 
hndv warning in keep abreast of modern wrfi- 
Iiir nmsi do so in bis own time n inside the 
hunts of furimil ediicution. 

When f read for an hnnnur.s degree in l*ng- 
h'*h ur Edinburgh Uiiiversitv in ihe |«).30s tit 
Wl,S j '' vntimel, I was supposed to 

read all the significant works of L-uglish lit- 
cramru from th-nwutf id the end of the nine- 
letriiili cent u rv as well as to study Latin, the 
history of western philosophy, and Rrirish 
political 1 nst or v and to learn some Auglo- 
mid Middle -English. Neither Jnvce nnr 
r.iloi foot It ot whom hud been significant 
forces in modem literature for more than n 
decade hefnre I graduated) was ever m an- 
nulled in any courses I tnnk. and the dilemmas n 
of the modern world — which, goodness knows h 
were acute enough in the 19Ms— were left to r 
he discussed by undergraduates union# them- n 
selves «iiderit societies: nothing we |] 

siiimcd officially nt the uiirveiTiity wus dir- p 
cctly relevant to those dilemmas. h 

Today we are much mure conscious of the 
‘ modern and of its role in education. When a 
we were planning the curricuhim Of Hie Uni- b 
Versity of Sussex In 1961 I suggested that ti 
everbndy doing courses either in the School K 
nf Etiftltsh ami American Studies or in the 1 
School oF Lurnpean Studies should take a A 
course we named "The Modern European C 
Mind 1 which would enable the student to « 
Icarp soraething about those movements of ti 
thought, Imagination and sensibility that are n 
the distinguishing features of modern western h 
• culture. 

The course has proved among the most 9' 
popular In. the university. It does not. indeed f« 
come as Far Forward in time as some of the tl 
authors represented in the Fontana “ Modern o 
Masters series, but among the authors dealt tl 
with In this senes are, Proust, Joyce, Yeats, g 
Lawrence. Kafka, Camus, Freud. Jung and p 
Beckett. <L£yi-St rati es. Chomskv. Lnkfics and n 
some other* represented in the Fontana series 
arq included in other courses.) • ■ e. 

-So Professor Kerrnode»s idea of a series on 
"Modern Masters " which we arc told he h 
first mooted in 1968 and which began publi- c 
cation hi 197fl. has 1 certainly proved ri boon 
to iijodai;n student*. And eveh whore tides ip 3 
the senes do not refer directly to works read ° 
In cpurses—siich rts those on Guevara, Funun, * 
Marcuse. Mc T uhun and Reich — thev involve ti 
yfl-iters ami ideas that are in the ambit of 
sipnent roqcerii, • G 

J'r/rtt of *«yrsr, be- argued thnr In so 0 
H 1 !^ hooka- pro aimed at a ® 
r ^ K !f rs Hl ,> they encourage the stu- 1 
l * fh i er peonies’ summaries and ? 
t ie works concern™* rmhlr < 
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'‘There Isn’t a real dud among them " : DAVID DAICIIES reviews the Fnntnnn 
“ SCi ,es e{lltctl *>y Frank Keimode, whose t otal sales have now reached 1,000,000. 


ESZJXu**, tlw readership) who 

f ° r t f 1,0y ,,ave che ' 1 ‘ n,ain 
eacH 1 g to do olsewliere, In the cultural fieri- 

£ , f ,, 1 eht! S la ^ sie ?.’; wh «ch, In the case of 
inose who read English or some other Euro- 
pean literature or history on philosophy, will 
n TW bl3 f c ‘! ,lstll l . l,e t * 10 COl ' e of Hieir course. 

thei, v arc short cuts, and some 
are sl'Oi'ter than others. The length varies 
ov ® r .50,0Q0 words. The 
lra a V 11 . ent ,' ar .F s ^ rora work to work, Alasdair 

197?/ l i7nnn Mnri i U4B C K u v blishB ^ in January 
\?Z?.Vt, 47,0 9? COpies Jonathan Miller’s 
ru L Jf h u Uamiary 1971; 27,000 sold) and 
Si™* R y e crofts Reich (March 1971 j 20,500 
fJ i ,d)ar ®5. fec . t j lve hatchet jobs, but they con- 
Wln enough direct quotation and fair smn- 

iiirnself ° Enable .- th ® reader to judge for 

nn T± n L/ons’ Chomsky (January 1970; 
90,000 conies— the best seller of the series so 
far) on the other hand. Is a lucidly sympa- 

Kls^ry o£ h m^firnYingul”Hca? context °t d.e 
So anxious is Professor Lyons to be a fair 
SP ,l “J | 0 .r r , athe t thlul an adverse Critic 
ftnadgh lie does have some reservations) , that 
he sent his manuscript to Chomsky for his 
comments aud corrections, 
.R^^w.^clair’s Gueiwa (January 1970: 
I?fc J js , a genial nanaHve account 
of the life and opinions of, his subject, an 


is it tlieir * thought ” that is important, rather 
than the way their Imagination realizes itself 
in works of literary art ? 

ov en with reference to political, lln- 
gulstic. philosophical aud psychological tnink- 
ers, what makes the modern masters "im- 
portant is as often their attitude as their 
thought. 

Consider the implication of Chomsky’s best- 
selling record of 90,000 copies. Does this 
mean that many thousands of readers, the 
majority of whom are almost certainly stud- 
ents, regard Chomsky’s difficult mathematics 

interests? Ve 8ramniai ‘ ns cenrral to their 
Surely just as important a factor is that 
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J" enenmpas* ’an j.«u.uic t ui guinea, vzu.auu copies) 

• .! ,bat ; v C?. s considered relevant to v ,B ',^ 0 wlodHcable, opinionated and (like its 

M« C t» I • within , a limited amount of subject) ■ y oty coh^eu. European: itn 'special 
.«vi[r,n4l w .r»o. ■ ? - } , JS 1 * to 


t « ouign.1, Oil 

fSfes * d comi>ared 10 Inan y the other 

Prfmf«i , Tl , “J ,n t c ^- p i lbl,shcd ,n ^970 were 
Edmund Lenchs LdUKCPniws MS.OOO copies), 

a witty, opinionated and far front uncritical 
°* V* * llp Jt?cr ; David Caute’s Prthdi! 
(28, Sin) copies), sympathetic and somowhat 
? I ‘ C P aav Craiso O’Briens cSs 

copies ) critical tothe point at times 
V pd ««^dlng and In its; 

J^fcdk (21)^00 copies) 


ruuui ICU a invoiVC- 

„ ° Viet,lal,,, Hlld Q hero of American 
student protest groups. 

d * egl ’ e * th ® aa,es figure* must indi- 
cate the extent to which the subjects of the 
books have become cult figures among the 
young, sometimes (as- in the case of Siom- 
Bky) regardless Of the area of their central 
professional skill It should be added, how! 
ftS«r that i8 described by the pub- 

t&Ff-uYi ^Opeu University set book" 

increase the adefc" 1 * ?> “ nd tWs must hel P 

cuii sarjsrssf s^isi 

rpJ™ 8 w G ? nc,] d f fa y Robert Conquest and 
George Woodcock, respectively, published In 
J?P*j ar J 1972) or Camus, besfde Joyce (by 
KSL “'“t Jeuuary 1971. 23,000 copies)? 
rSSTfi 1 Kennode might very reasonably 
anmer that he is not concerned with the 
JVRril 1 °f * particular Writer sub specie aeter 
nffatis,. but _V»Ith those who, for good or ill 

-5rn e cukurV t0 ?Prm tlje cHmate of our mod^ 

: tt nt S Q3e i ^e word « masters is being 

“ dual spnse, to mean both powm-fS- 
' v fe° re P r e*ent some aspect of mod- 

- • P p sopribilitsf such as . Tovca.- 


MM 


*1*0 major. nrfginal sourcas 
it JS.^ , iV ,! y he th, «y. i '-olume« .so fru- pub- 
jlhlltd In the Fnntanii «erles would mean rcud- 
' hundred, bnoks; some of thorn 

i tohe aml difficult ami ufcurd with the aid of 
<sp«clu]ist.iechnf(|iies which require years to 
matter.' 

If this is an unrealistic demand to irnike of 
who Is after all miinud to read 
ui ft i cult mutter with care, then of course it 
Is all the harder for the "general public" 
(whoever iircdsely they are) that Professor 
Kermorfe also ericas to make up the reader- 
ship of the senes. 

Yet in u sense it is the students (who surely 


, merit Is io 

V* / 1 r oS °P s y from which In 
largo measure it derives, a context unfamiliar 

redder*' ^ ^congqnial ■- to most English 

■ Ac this point we may pfluae to inqutfe ai 
llulo more closely Into rhq moaning V the 
term ^mwlern- masters ». "Tbo objeCt of 
the series ’, we were told at the start; n* I* 
to satisfy the needs of o larger public which 
feels unc&sy at its Inability;: whether for Jack' 
l ? Billie Principle* 
nr the thought of men whom- (hey know to be 


■ 19?1 i ^i^^^iard' Wollbeim, March. 

i? eflS ana aitiludek hava . 
it p0 J!? rfwll 3 r sympathetic response 
•and S *D ffll Reich 

>JSSA- 


>^" 0SQ „ ' ideas and attitude* hfera. 


yet li.is already Mild suhsl wnr ini) v inure con. 
ics. Then is u m-iisv In which Liiing i s mor« 
of n inmlein master limn Einstein, but it U 
a mi her F |U'i ial seuso. a 

The i]iiesiiiin of date is also involved. Th* 
series was first planned in 1968. Joyce and 
’leats appeared in 1971, Lawrence (by Prank 
Neruinde himself, 12,o0n copies in 1973 
Modern masiers ? Well, yes; in ihe sense 
tliHt we use the word at Sussex, in our 
Modern European Mind Course", they art 
modern masters, heroes of the revolution of 
sensibility and technique that we associate 
with modern literature. 

Dm in this sense the modern movement It 
over, ami has been over for some time 
Neither Chomsky nor Mailor nor Guevara 
belong lu this modern movement. In our 
Sussex sense, Murx and Freud und J’roust and 
Joyce arc modern masters : in some way they 
lie behind rlie world of modern thought ana 
culture. They are founding fathers, not con- 
temporary pioneers. 

If Professor Kcnnode wants to include both 
rounding fathers und contemporary pioneers,' 
and to throw i-n contemporary cult figures 
ror good men sure, there is no reason wby he 
Miouhl not. Except perhaps this : Although 
too standurd of this series is high, and thi 
studies of Joyce, Yeats, Lawrence among 
others are authnrltutive and illuminating, 
there is less reason to produce new books on 
these writers, about whom whole libraries 
have been written and oil each of whom 
excellent introductory studies already existed, 
than on the contemporary pioneers and cult 
figures. 

I myself learned more from die studies 
or Guevara. Fanoii and Reich titan from those 
on older figures. (But I must odd that I 
found David Pears’s study of Wittgenstein 
8 l 11u IJ 16 - v illuminating, having gone through 
the Tructatus many years ngo with only i 
glimmer of its meaning and I must- say too 
Uiat there is not a book in the series that I 
have not read, however familiar the subject, 
that I have not derived some new insights or 
knowledge from,) 

, Ray"' 011 ? Williams’s Orwell (March 1971. 
3U,500 copies) is a sensitive and original— aha 
wholly persuasive — Interpretation nf a per- 
haps ovcr-dlscussed author. Orwell Is a rather 
special case : he does not stand for a move- 
meiit nr tli might or sensibility or even for a 
political attitude (for he remained a demo- 
cratic socialist to the end of his life while his 
later work was tuken by many as an attack 
on socialism and Jts potential to ochlova 
human betterment). 

Ho is just himself, He was certainly " im-’ 
nortnnt , to use Professor Kertnode’s word, 
but more for taking a personal stand than 
For symbolizing anyth! tig, 

nlnn a f '' n,cst Hefior, September 1974, 
9,000 copies) is a modern master in tile old 
or Sussex sense, and of course no one could 
deal with him better than the distinguished 
Czech German scholar, 

nnm W ?.( ,er (DonaId MncRac, Mny 1974, 
li.UUO). All our history; students now know, 
or tlunk they know, about Weber’s view of the 
relation between the Protestant ethic and. 
capitalism (ju my day we got It from Tawnoy, ■ 
but now they no back to Weber), mid Pro- 
fessor MncRne’s lively little study will set . 
them right about many things. 

,, The temptation, In looking back over, the 
ttrsl- five years nf publication of a lilgqly, 
successful series such as tills, is - to try to 
categorize the series os a whole and assess id; .. 
educational value and significance. 

But one of the most interesting things’, 
j e SerIes is tb e variety of styles, tones, . 
attitudes and stances adopted by the authors. 

has exercised his general 
editorial functions with the lightest of reins. 
And so we have attacks, defences, explica* 
ij'l notions, reconsiderations and plain 
guidebooks among the series, 

I -have .read through half of the series caffr 
tupy and skimmed ' through the others, and 
my impression is that there isn’t a real dud 
among them. Thetis a remarkable achieve 
ment, and says a great deal both for the 
genera] Editor and for the individual authors. 

We are told that : there are many more 1 
?°® ks The series in hand and, says Pro- 
fessot Kermode, “ we begin to see the series 

. r 9 * It(rgor pattern " as " it ap 
n the cOndition of an encvlopaedla. ' 

assembled with all deliberate speed ”, ; , - 

If the aim is indeed encyclopaedic, then 
sde " ce imigt be more fully rapresen- 
rlr ^ stu dy of Einstein Is not enough to 
represent the place of new scientific thought 
in the modern wbrjd. 

f '; om the just published Marx and 
«ifL 0C i the latest modern master to be written- 
teL S ° , o 1 nn l s Le t Corbusier (by Stephen'.: 
Gardiner ; 9.000 copies. sold since publication 

iSli 1 ep Hf J 22te r )' , Corbusier died as re- 

cently as 1965, but already he seems old- hal. ;i 

. J s .4 8 ? ett . Professor Kermode is think- < 
ing, if he hits not already thought, that the 
JS* “ ripf tq commission a book on Buck- ; 

? u ”e i .‘: A. unique mixture of engineer, 
arthuect. philosopher, orator and "cult**’ 

rlOilFO Ti a 1 Onm Wihmk «.L _ i i « . . i • : 


Thought Js an JnrerekUng choice of 
word : laicrthlo? In the scries include Ybars 
Lawrence, Mailer, Kftfkn, PrOiiSt apd Beckett i 




him might; iiWifc RV*T!ir3® 1 
j^hat ’s gplng-nif. bbth.Jueblo^can'y and prac : 
tically, in the woritTateut us. ..- • • 

. f professor in thq Sqfiool of 
U^fversity^^ ot Sussex 




Product of the uncertain years 


Hociology as Social Criticism 
by T. II. Bottomore 
Allen & Unwin, £4.25 and £2.10 
ISDN 0 04 301068 7 and 3U10G9 3 

Sociology as Social Criticism is a 
collecrion of Professor Bottom ore’s 
occasional essays and papers m itten 
largely between 1969 and 1971. It 
reflects its origin In a number of 
ways. Taken together, these papers 
amount to a suggestive review of the 
broad characteristics of contempor- 
ary society and of the position of 
the sociologist within it, rather than 
to a demonstrated analysis of cither. 
There is a coherent view of society 
and sociology In this series of 
sketches but because the book is a 
series of sketches it never conies 
through with quite the compelling 
force it deserves. Tills will dis- 
nppnint those of us who, sharing 
tho author's point of view, feel that 
the case for n humane and respon- 
sible sociology committed to the nd- 
vnncemenr of equality needs now to 
he made us strongly us possible. 
Agnin, these essays consistently re- 
flect tlie peculiar uncertainty of the 
years in which they were written 
as to where both society and socio- 
logy were going. Written as the 
fever of the protest movements of 
the late 1960s was dylng-ont and be- 
fore the more fundamental crises 
of the mid-1970s had set in, the book 
expresses a double indetenninancy. 

First there is a sense of ambiguity 
about the nature of industrial 
society. Da familiar categories of 
analysis, centred on ideas of capital- 
ism, economically formed classes 
und class conflict, the labour move- 
ment as the principal agent of 
reform arid state socialism as the 
unhappy denouement of so many 
actunl attempts at reform still 
apply ? Or are we entering a new 
type of social system marked by the 
Increasing Importanco of political 
rather than economic power, by the 
emergence of scientific and techno- 
logical elites and the formation of 
new social classes engaged in the 
administrative manipulation of indi- 
vidual life or iu resistance to such 
manipulation so that the central 
lines of conflict become a matter of 
asserting the values of private life 
and Individuality in the face of 
Increasingly rational, increasingly 
inhuman Systems of control ? How 
far if at all have we moved on the 
road to " post-industrialism M ? 

Secondly there is an equal ambi- 
guity about die nature and purposes 
of sociology. Alain Touraine, whose 
ideas are a constant point of refer- 
ence in this book, has argued that 
sociology now finds dtselT torn be- 
tween two possible commitments. 
There is a sociology of decision; 
oriented to the solution of admini- 
stratively given problems and, im- 
plicitly or explicitly to the main- 
tenance of existing systems of domi- 
nation. And there is a sociology of 
opposition, impelled by the ethos 
of science to unmask all systems of 
domination including the idea of 
administratively given problems and 
die whole process of administration. 
The development of sociology 
within state-sponsored institutions 
forces a confrontation between 
these two types of sociology, creat- 
ing a situation in which they must 
struggle with one another for ex- 
planations of the world. But where 
does that leave the Individual 
sociologist? Bottomore for one em- 
braces the role of tho sociologist of 
opposition and this book seeks to 
make clear just what that role in- 
volves. 


So far as the goncrnl context of 
rha struggle is concerned wc ure 
offered no easy answers. The inde- 
terminacy of modern industrial 
society is n genuine historical con- 
dition and the Author does not 
shrink from recognizing it ns such. 
Many of tho striking phenomena of 
this type of society today resist 
interpretation in traditional Marxist 
or radicnl terms just as they wholly 
elude the grasp of the conservative 
sociology, the sociology of decision, 
of die 1950s — Bottomore writes par- 
ticularly decisively ubout the inade- 
quacies of the latter. Thus, techno- 
cratic elitos and student-based move- 
nwnts of pro tost have both come 
into vlow as apparently significant 
features of contemporary industrial- 
ism. But just what Is their signifi- 
cance ? Aro they the decisive new 


agencies of power and conflict, os 
Touraine believes ? Or are we simply 
observing new, but in the tlie end 


secondary, complications of social und for - the 
systems still best understood in sociology in un 
broadly traditional terms? How one guage, lock tog 
answers such questions depends natural way. B 
largely on whul ona makes of the of decision, rc 
situation und potentiality pf the book by S. M. 
working cluss. Bottomore is disposed Bell, nlso have 
to oinpnaBize the continuity of Indus- of view, even If i 
trial society and the essays "In they are defend! 
Search of a Proletariat ’’ and “ Class scribed as do mo 
mid Politics hi Western Europe ” ure tainty of the soi 
thus tho core of this aspect of his we live gives the 
book. menr. too. And 

The honest answer, and the one tn iS -c,ah 

to which he comas Is that at present . : ® ifi n , 
we really do not know. Tfie nro- 
letarlat is still there, alliolt Jiartier than 
diminished mid with un uncertain More imports 
radical momentum. Now middle s f h 5 , , s °ri°*° 
class and elite groups have come eluded that a cer 
into being and tTieir presence cuts IngJsts is ono of 
ucross oldor structures. But their not just runnli 
politicul capacities either for battle. Bott union 
domination or for opposition are us narcissism the y> 
yet unknown. He is surely right to |<'gy which Alvii 
conclude that the new protest led * reflexive' 
movenieuts, especially tlie student remain ulert to 
movement, are unable on tlieir own cations of one’ 
to develop “ a general rejection of work. There ar 
the existing form of society and an he would have 
attempt to create a new social for that larger s 
order just ns the new techno- Nvo sociology v, 
logical and administrative elites are main concerns i 
unlikely in themselves to dislodge vidual meanings, 
the older structures of power based important field 


on ownership and party politics. 
The beat empirical account that can 
be given of the present state of 


society must, then, be an account 
of a world of possibilities, a world 
in which thought Itself is neces- 
sarily uncertain. 

The great merit of this book is 


tbat the author finds this prospect 
challenging not inhibiting. He sees 
the task of sociology In such a situ- 


ation as both dear and urgent. The 
very Incoherence of social thought, 
especially of critical thought, gives 
the sociologist ! his work. For the 
sociologist of opposition the chal- 
lenge is to rethink a critical uudeiv 
standing of society. Negatively this 
ib a matter of revealing the “ injus- 
tices, limitations and conflicts" 
of the existing order. Positively it 
is a matter, to borrow words front 
Marx which he liimsolf uses, of de- 
veloping "new principles for the 
world out of its easting principles ”, 
of renewing " the self-knowledge of 
the age about its struggles and 
aims ”. Taken together the work of 
sociology thus becomes more than a 
mere struggle to explain the facts. 
It is also a struggle to make explana- 
tions available ; to diffuse know- 
ledge in a public language Instead of 
hoarding it withiii a terminology of 
experts. To the extent that it can do 
tills, combining clarity of analysis 
with the mastery of facts and with an 


International organization 


Stimulant for theorists 


The; first aeries of 10 monographs 
have now been published by the 
Institute for the Study of Inter- 
hatldhal Organization (ISIO) at Lite 
University of Sussex. ISIO was esta- 
blished in 1969 to Increase know- 
ledge: pf, . and stimulate interest in, 
the problems and work of Inter- 
national 'Organizations. The ISIO 
Monograph series 1 alms to circulate 
papers on a wide variety of inter- 
national organization subjects. The 
views expressed in each monograph 
reflect' thosq of the author, not the 
organization. 

VSubieets. iwei'etf v Jn ’.th e. - first 


series Include staffing the CJN head- 
quarters secretariat, Chinese repre- 
sentation in tlie general assembly 
and security council of the UN, 
CENTO, an international approach 
to marine pollution and European 
defence industries. The two latest 
publications, which complete the 
first series are entitled' Regional 
Conflicts and the International Sys- 
tem: A Case Study of Bangladesh 
by Nicole Ball, and The United 
States Binary Nerve Gas Pro- 
gramme : National and Internal 
ional Implications by Julian Perry 
Robinson. They are priced at £1.50 
* or $4.00 edch: 


open language, sue iu logy will begin 
to feed in in the imlciei'iiiiimte st trial 
reality nf inoik-m society just iliul 
sense nf ciinnexinii mid understand- 
ing nil which ii renewal of serious 
sociul crhiclsiii and the const met ion 
nf realistic radical tiller natives 
depend. 

This is so much my own souse nf 
what sociology is for that I mil 
reluamu to express nne ur two 
necessary doubts. For Bottomtu-c 
sociological thought lius " mi in- 
herently radical oriental ion ”, 
partly because the integrity of 
science requires tho unmasking of 
nil sociul urtifects (of which legiti- 
mated inequality Is the mast strik- 
ing), and partly becuu.se the human 
responsibility of ilie sociologist is 
to speak about society to society 
and not to any sort nf dosed circle. 
For him, therefore, the struggle for 
explanations of the facts, fnr u 
radical comprehension of society 
und for - the com in uni cal ion of 
sociology in un open, public lan- 
guage, lock together in u quite 
natural wny. Bui the sociologists 
of decision, rcprc.sumc-d in this 
book by S. M. Upset mid Daniel 
Bell, nlso have a defensible point 
of view, even if one feels iliul whnt 
they are defending is not best de- 
scribed as democracy. The uncer- 
tainty of the sociul order In which 
we live gives them u plausible argu- 
ment. ton. And to show that tlieir 
position is conservaiive is nol 
enough to establish that it is also 
scientifically Invalid. The struggle 
is harder than that. 

More importantly, rliut growing 
school of sociologists who havo con- 
cluded that n central issue for socio- 
logists is ono of self-nwnrencss are 
not just running away from the 
buttle. Bottuinore dismisses as mere 
narcissism tlie whole style of socio- 
logy which Alvin Gnu! doer lias cal- 
led “ reflexive” — the attempt to 
remain ulert to the porsnuul impli- 
cations of one's own sociological 
work. There are suggestions that 
lie would have equally little time 
for that larger school of interpreta- 
tive sociology which also finds its 
main concerns nt the level of- indi- 
vidual meanings. For Buftomore the 
important field of notion is self- 
evidently an external one and to 
make an issue of the difficulty ona 
has in being both a sociologist and 
a person is to run away self-lndul- 
gently from that field of action. Yot 
reflexive sociology is not just a 
matter of "the sociologist contem- 
plating his navel”. The issue of per- 
sonal Integrity as n sociologist is in 
fact where one starts. It ur a real 
issue just because the larger bnttle 
between decision and opposition 
has been joiued. Sociologists who 
have ventured into that battle- 
ground, whether in the skirmishes 
of, say, the Community Development 
Projects in this country, or In- the 
much more serious engagements of 
the sort of urban sociology that Is 
developing in France, must be pro- 
fectly well aware that the problem 
of how one does one's work as a 
sociologist at the midpoint where 
decision and opposition actively 
struggle to explain the facts is an 
urgent one ancf dint at least a mom- 
entary retreat to some measure of 
self-awareness Is an essential part 
of the struggle not an evasion of 
it ; a detour not a retreat. Botto- 
more’s readiness to dismiss this 
third theme of contemporary socio- 
logy could suggest a too easy under- 
standing of just how the struggle is 
Structured and experienced. 

Philip Abrams 

A learned press 

The first of two, or possibly three 
volumes : covering iu detail the his- 
tory of Oxford University Press lias 
now bean published. Entitled A Bis* 
toryof the Oxford University Press 
by Harry Carter, nt £15.00, It cavers 
the period from the beginning of tlie 
university’s publishing until 1780. 
There is. a brief account of publish- 
ing at Oxford before 169Q, tho dote 
when tho university’s Delegates of 
the Press took over n printing office. 
Tlie section on 1690-1780 covers lit 
much more detail the development 
and production of a learned press 
managed by. the delegates^ An 
appendix lists the tides of all tlie 
hooka printed nt the university 
. press from 1690-1780. . 

The author Is the archivist of the, 
univfei'slty'pi'ess; ■ ■ 


Selected Holdings iti IMucniccnno- 
mics und Cupitni Theory From 
Kroiibiiictricu 

edited by I). Cuss iind L. IV. 

McKenzie 

University of Chicago Press, £11.50 
ISBN 0 262 03051 9 

In tins companion volume to the 
previously published readings on 
econometrics and economic theory 
from Ecnnomatrica, 27 well-known 
papers in the areas of macro- 
uconnuilc theory mid cnpitul theory, 
which originally appeared between 
1935 and 1966 ore reprinted. Tlie 
emphasis is perhaps more on macro- 
economics than on capital theory— 
Kuldm-'s famous 1937 paper on capi- 
tal theory controversies is not in- 
cluded, unfortunately — but, as the 
editors note In tlieir very short 
preface, macroeconomics is inter- 
preted broadly to include papers by 
Mnrschnk, on money aud tlie theory 
of assets ; Muth, on rut ional expec- 
tations, and Fliclps, on personal 
ciipitul accumulation under condi- 
EiniiK of risk, on the grounds Hint 
thesu papers have significantly in- 
fluenced macro theory. 

The papers arc printed in iludr 
original order of public at inn but 
nut always in tlieir original form. 
Thus Mmliglianl’s paper un iiciuidity 
preference and the thorny of inter- 
est and money has .i 1960 postscript 
concerned with certain errors, poin- 
ted out by Patiiikiii, in die original 
paper ; Domar’s paper on growth 
and eniplnytnuiu is a revised ver- 


sion ; Mu I invalid's 1953 essay on cap- 
n.il a acc ■■ m n Union und efficient aUa- 
t'liriuii of resources 1ms hud the orig- 
inal errors in the proof nf his first 
theorem corrected nnd Mu til's paper 
carries nil errata notice. 

The volume provides a useful 
collection of important pieces of 
work covering ti number of dif- 
ferent areas of theory. Business cycle 
theory is considered by Kaiecki, 
Siutzky, Smithies, Goodwin ami 
Lovell, nummary theory by Hicks, 
Murschuk, Modigliani, Robinson and 
Tobin, and problems of aggregation 
by Klein and Nutuf. The "positive’’ 
theory of growth in "linear econo- 
mies" is well- represented by the 
work uf Suliiw nnd Sanuieknn, 
Keineny, Morgenstern nnd Thump- 
son on tlie generalization uf the 
von Neo maim model nnd Soitm. t lie 
only author to appear twice in this 
collection, uu competitive valuation 
in dy mimic input-output sy-stenis: 
"optimal" growth theory is con- 
sidered in the essays by McKenzie, 
Nikitiild and Cass. 

This fairly expensive volume is 
unattractively produced. Thu type- 
.size ami the margins nrc uni con- 
.stunt throughout flic book, the ink- 
ing is very much henvier on somo 
pages tli an mi others nnd the letter- 
ing mi the figures fur Goodwin's 
essay is almost illegible. These pro- 
duction flaws notwithstanding, the 
book usefully brings together many 
vaiuuhlc papers ami will lie found 
sliiimlutiiig by nutny economic 
theorists. 

Ian Stccdniiin 


A major new Journal: 

THEORY AND SOCIETY 

Renewal and Critique in Social Theory 

Editors: ALVIN GOULDNER. Amsterdam 
PIERRE BOURDIEU, I'aris 
RANDALL COLLINS, San Diego 
DEREK PHILLIPS, Amsterdam 
PAUL WALTON, Glasgow 

THEORY and SOCIETY, now in Its second volume, is ol Interest to 
all those concerned with tho philosophical, intellectual and theoreti- 
cal foundations of ihe sociaL sciences and sociological Inquiry. 

To be launched next Septembers 

DIALECTICAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Edited by STANLEY DIAMOND, New School tor Social 
Research, New York 

DIALECTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY is a significant episode In a - 
wider effort to resurrect and redefine the Marxist tradition, and it 
constitutes the beginning of a comprehensive critique of the anthro- 
pological aspect of academic social science. Tlie undertaking is 
critical and dialectical, both with reference to method and praxis. 
Its purpose is the revolutionary reconstruction of contemporary 
western civilisation In all its basic, related aspects; the dialectical 
method nnd ihe deep historical perspective illuminate the need for, 
while contributing to, that end. 


ORDER FORM 

Please enter ‘ 

□ my personal subscription to THEORY and SOCIETY, Yol. 2 
(4 Issues), I enclose a cheque for Df I. 32.00/fc 5.50 

□ ; an Institutional subscription to THEORY and SOCIETY, VoL 2, 

I enclose a oheque/putchitio order for Dfl. 64.00/JE 11,00 

Q my personal subscription to DIALECTICAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, Vol. 1. X enclose a cheque for Dfl. 50.00AB 8,65 

□ an institutional subscription to DIALECTICAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, Vol. 1, X enclose a chequc/purchase order for 
Dfl. 90.W/J6 15.50 


Address 


Postal Code 


Personal subscriptions; only acceptable if accompanied by payment. 

ELSEVIER 

P.O.Box211,Am3terdam,Th9Netherlande 1 
or 

Elsevier International Projects 

Mayflsld House, S6S Banbury Road, Oxford, OX27DH 
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Word movements I Seeing ways 



Unearthly speculations 


A Wiiril Geography «r Engiumi 
liy iliinihl Ortun ami Nullmlia 
Wriislu 

Academic Press Inc, £9.80 
ISBN ti 12 785608 0 

We are -ill n ware of rc-giniml and 
social differences in Briii.sh .s|>evch. 
DifFe rentes in accent are iiium uh- 
vious : ilie range of vowel rounds 
mid the pronunciation nf cerium 
consor.iius and diphthongs Hive 
i mined i me clues to the origins nf 
Individuals and their language. We 
arc usually less aware liiat words as 
well ,u accents differ. The extern of 
smut of die differences, ami an hull- 
cation nf t lit changes La king place 
in word •liscriliution are disscrilied 
ill A Wind Gvogrtiphy of Knghmtl, 
published only n few weeks before 
Uie recent death of its senior uiulior, 
Harold Orion, emeritus professor nf 
Engli'li language and medieval 
English iiieruturo at heeds Univer- 
sity. Tin* '!*l word ninps are based 
on data • olk-cicd in the Snri't-p uf 
Enfilis-h *)i elects initialed by Orton 
and i lie hue Kugen Dicth of Kuril- Ii 
in 11)50 ind carried nut during ihe 
follow i «it: tl years. 'i'h»* wealth 
of uiMii-riul collected in tin* sm vc.v 
was clear from the vnliinifs piti'i- 
lished het ween I9G2 and 1*171. and 
m appiei-uuimi of the geugi .iphiial 
" vuriaiimi Is now clearer in this pub- 
lication. 

The strengths of the present 
volume timl its limiiniiiius derive 
from the survey, the ultiimiu- aim uf 
which was the compilation of a com- 
prehensive alius of dialect English 
as S]iol;i'ii hy the older rural popu- 
lation. I lasfd on thu premise that 
agricultural communities best pre- 
serve the most conservative kind of 
vernacular speech, thu survey deli- 
berately sought nut ihosi* areas 
where there hud been lo.isi change 
ovor Ilie past century or mure, and 
liifm iiianls who reflected the rela- 
tive stability of their areas. A ques- 
tionnaire was used covering a wide 
variety of themes. Questions were 
Care fully phrased to ovoid suggest- 
ing standard English usages to res- 
pondents, and care was taken to 
obtain information in as “ mi mm l" 
and uninhibited Form as possible. 
Orion, and others, have cmniueiiteH 
on the very different ways in which 
tho speech of a single individual 
varies, for example, on the tele- 

6 hone, or in different social situu- 
ons. Indeed, It is true to sav that 
most dialect speakers are bi-lingual 
Or even multi-lingua]. There can be 
one language in the home, one at 
work, and a third when speaking to 1 
{ grangers. The language of the sur- 
Vey and of the Word Geography is • 
thus rural and essentially agricul- . 

K ^ral. It would be interesting to see 
ow the language of other conserve 1 
nve and similarly Isolated groups, 
such as tinners, quarrymen and fish- i 
•rmen difEer from the broad rural 
regional patterns Illustrated here. 1 
. Tfie maps show aotno of the varia- 
tions in a selection of keywords or 


mu ions examined in die survey 
i|uc.sthuiiuiiiu. The notions mapped 
were sc I cried fur a vuriciv of 
reasons including die inlrinsic inter 
esf of i lie nut inn to philologisis ; for 
example, axle and gorse were Imili 
expressed by diffcreiu woids in 
i| p re-Co JM| lies [ times, und rai.li 
i. currently shows marked region, il 
i. differences in the words used. Oilier 
s not jo ns were selected because of 
ii their fniiiiliiiriiy to everyone, und 
c the clues they give to the changes 
f tlmr have taken place in I'elutiveh- 
h recent rimes to the distribution nf 
s words in coniniuii use. 

I As the first map shows hi nek - 

■ berries is firmly established in die 

■ 150 mb a *> the iminc of the berries 
1 dial grow on hedgerow bushes mid 
. arc picked in die autumn, ilmv- 
! ever, Lincolnshire and the north. 

• excluding Luncashire, favour 

brambles. Con* /rouse, u compound 
I recorded in liicruturc rather hue, 

■ and widespread today in the mid- 
lands and north-cast, seems tu have 
over wild med earlier native words, 

i but is hi mm being replaced bv 
i ctne-shed, u i:i impound recorded for 
1 tht ’ i Hue* in an Act of I'nrliii- 
invni in IHHfi. Presently, cowshed 
is prusiiiu.ibly being 'spread b v 
govern nu- m liter. mire and official's 
—a recent process a mi logo us «> the 
spread of Angln-Nuniian loanwords 
concerned with government, clutrcli 
•iiiu law in die centuries imme- 
uiHtely after tlic Conquest ! 

The introduction by Orton is a 

J™ d «*cnpHnn 0 f t i, e 

Dialect Survey, the basis on which 
me maps are compiled and a mas- 
terly summary of selected aspects 
ot rim word distributions shown in 
the maps which were originally 
di ufied by Natlmlai Wright, [n mimv 
w ®ys tiie imipi are a great dis- 
appointment. They have virtually 
no positive visual impact. The distri- 
butions nre separated by isoglosses, 
boundary lines between one feature 
nnd another. or indicated by indivi- 
dual symbols. In essence the maps 
are a spatiul card index. For the 
specialist they provide a rich source 
of raw material, for the general 
reader they* often portray a bewilder- 
ing array of information the regional 
implications of which are Tar from 
clear. In die introduction it would 
have been especially useful to have 
Iiad some smaller, even broadlv 
generalized, maps, based on the later 
more detailed maps, to support the 
arguments in the text. Indeed, some 
such maps have already been pro- 
duced, attesting the value of Word 
Geography as a source for discus- 
sions on regional variations in Eng- 
lish speech. Perhaps no greater , 
tribute could be paid to the lute i 
Professor Orton than this. The 
Word Geography, like the English 
Dialect Survey, will remain a basic : 
source for generations of scholars ! 
Interested in the language of the , 
English-speaking peoples. 

Bruce Proudfoot j 


The low countries 


Benelux : An Economic Geography 
Of Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg 

ty ft. C. . Rgw and XL J. Ashworth 
@W5*° * Wl*d» £5.00 and £2.50 
ISBN 0 7011 2006 1 and 2078 9 


.debatable Whether Uie scoura- 
?Mcal entity ** Benelux *' exists. 

JSF - u n M «°ncept. The 
authors have tried to present a 

” tvitemalle annrnuph ■■ >» >i,. 




M tho jtrutture of 

...P5 econo my, • with a main section 
. , “® ocpooroiC aspects of Rene- 
i final portion b devoted to 
■Uional developraont and couclu- 


t i-whvh is utivuieu-io 

iionaj development and couclu- 
Woiu. Each chapter ends With sug- 
■psTioqs for Further reading and 
1 a eubfect and place-name 
Wj. Although the book is dated 


»Tloqs for' .further reading ainl 
are is a subject and place-name 


dally where, the traditional form of 
regional teaching Is still followed. 
Unfortunately, there are a few 
minor errors and omissions; for 
example, coal production has not' 
yet been entirely phased out in the 
Netherlands, no mention Is made 
of the reil link to Brussels airport 
wtd It is now considered most un- 
jii ^ i Dutch population 

will reach 20 million "by tne year 
2000. It Is cloarly difficult to com- 
pare these, ihrea countries when 
areas and statistics vary, so widely 
but attempts have been made to 
pvoduw overall maps For the whole 

SKS8 1 . ■ wherever. , possible. 1 
Novariheless, notea on sources of 
information- (presumably govern- 

3l*2«rff encl M iP for tables and; 
.diagrams would haVa been wel- 
como^but at . least dates ;ara; given 

lableR^ 0 ' : Vatioiia' 


.mm 


IRVfnw -i wiun it 

F M. 11 c W>tdne only " apoculntive “ 
!? eronta for 1973 and 

■ l 9 ^ ““<1 niast . of tho statistical 
■qata appear to relate to years and 
periods culminating ( u 1969 or 1970 
but bibllouupfalc references con- 
-tfinie to 1973,‘Hitf volume is illus- 
trsteil with adequate tables, mens 
and drngrams. 

As uu addition to the available 
literature on the Benelux group of 
opuitrim there seems little doubt 
that (Ins book will be useful end 
may even become a class text, espe- , 


This could have been a batter: 
book gjyen firmer adlting aad even 
greater Cooperation batwAen. all 
concerned. «o indication is given- 

3LSl!i rW »^ 8whlpi at it is 

dheciad, i.e, general, specialist' 
,or or . e * ?0I i 0,n! “* but «eo- 


fn aP dm* ,ea ? Interested today 
, complete description * 
type of book of which this is an 
era more concerned 

•3SriSMT , 7.. *• * uch 

., G * P. ia^rpitce 


j The Experience of Landscape 
r by Jtty Appleton 
. Wiley, £8.95 
,. ISBN 0 471 03256 5 

ii Juy Appleton’.s novel mid r.i.sciiiuc- 
■ ing ciintrihiitimi m the appreciation 
I nf l.indscaiiL* is inspired hy two basic 
i' notions. Tlie first is that beauty re- 
f sides neither in die object nor in 
I the eye nf ilie beholder, but that it 
i arises from nn observer's e.vpenence 
' of environment. .Since classical 
f times oneis and painters have known 
tlint the same person may experi- 
. once the same landscape in different 
. ways, fit George Cralibo’s Latter' s 
Imiriwu, the concepr i.x druinatic- 
| ally illustrated in rwn rontrasling 
views of the Suffolk Sand lings. On ! 
the outward journey the lover, 
Orlando, anticipating die pleasures 
that await him, rejoices that the 
gorse in golden blossom, “ delights 
each sense, is beauty, is perfume 
(.earning nil arrival, that his Laura 
has left home, he returns, dejec- 
ted, by rhe road he critic, denoun- 
cing the landscape as “a vile pros- 
pect ", Cnihlie’s comment that “ rhe 
ontwni d eyes present rhe object, but 
the mind descries", aptly sum- 
marizes the primary theme of this 
bank. 

The secondury theme is that men 
nnd women, when they are alert and 
responsive, scan their surroundings 
for signs of danger and only feel 
at ease when they are monarchy of 
all they survey. Konrad Lurenz 
describes how we pause on emerging 
from a wood: '* ivc reconnoitre, seek- 
ing before we leave our caver, to 
gain from it the advantage it can 
nffer alike to hunter and hunted — 
namely, to see without being seen ". 
Upon this elementary notion Apple- 
ton constructs his prospect-refuge 
theory stating that the most con- 
sistently satisfying situations are 
those which command extensive 
prospects and at the same time 
afford R sense of security. The 
refuge is not simply a hiding place, 
but a private precinct. Its possessor 
' gains all points ”, in Alexander 
Pope’s opinion, who "surprises, 
varies and conceals the bounds ”. 
What is private needs no physical 
enclosure. Indeed, Horace Walpole 
claimed that the genius of William 
Kent as a landscape designer was 
that he 1 leaped the fence and saw 
that all nature was a garden ■ 

The elegantly expressed senti- 
ments of eighteenth-century aes- 
thetes should not beguile us into 
dismissing this as a remote and 
antiquated theory. The appraisal of 
landscapes In terms of prospects and 
refuges plavs a vital part in games 
of hide-and-seek, in the crafts of 
hunting and stalking, in scouting 
and trekking, in skiing and canoe- 
ing, and in many other outdoor acti- 
vities. Among the highest achieve- 
ments In landscape painting, in 
poetic evocations of a seuse of place 
and in the finest topographic writ- 
ing Is the striking or a balance -be- 
tween the symbolism of- prospect 
sod refuge. In landscape design, 
prospect- towers, avenues, arbours 
and grottoes have their modern 
counterparts in tower blocks, motor- 
ways, shopping malls and in a 
°‘ subterranean eating and 
drinking places. 

. My only complaint about the book 

is that it rails to push the argument 
to the point where the limit* of 
the theory can be clearly seen. The 
author Is too often 1 diverted from 
his central purpose by curiosity 
about the way lovebirds build their 
nests, by desultory thoughts on dlf- 
rprences in outlook between British, 
trench and American geographers 
end by a preoccupation, with in- 
essential details of physics, classl- 
cal mythology arid oilier such 

■sw.iaaE’asjeE.-, 

western culture. And ! ais? Sant 
to know where and when the search 
P ros E® ct ang refuge takes pfre- 
tedepca over the sertoli for tidi- 

SrPWrf 1 . ? 'vta . play some : 

nf r iflideiiS* n,a A^’ s ded e *P fl d«Vfle 
Anyone who- reads 
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Scenes of devastation after the San Francisco earthquake of 1906, The 
ffin? ®A°' y* S at 0, i ce was the main shopping centre with Telegraph 
Hill m the background. !& Radio Times Hulton Picture Library, 


The Jupiter Effect 

by J. R. Gribbin and S, H. Plage- 

mann 

Macmillan £3.95 
ISBN 333 174186 

This is nbout a speculative idea 
that earthquakes can be triggered 
by extra-terrestrial influences. 
Apparently, the gravitational 
attractions of the planets affect 
sunspot activity which is increased 
when they are in conjunction and 
all pulling together. Sunspot activ- 
SEJf* , a H thors behove, may I n . 
directly influence the speed of the 
“ r “ s .. dai ft rotation and this in 
SSk lj f ‘ e £ d enough. 


cotdd give rise” to s^l B3B 
IS"; th 0 . earth. These could be 
just sufficient to bp the balance 

?£. 0r h il3i erna ly . der lved stresses 
are building up locally but have 
not yet quite exceeded the yield 

IJ25® 1 ** of th e ground. That little 
extra sb*ess could then be enough 
to trigger an earthquake. 

The planets are all set up to be 

whiW mcfil0 u n ,n 1982 ®nd mean- 
while down .here on earth, Califor- 
n J®. steadlW straining away on 

Amfrme f n wb1 ^ known San 
Andi eas fault. Since L03 Angeles 

has not suffered from an earth- 

mlnn 0 sinca 1857 (neglecting such • 
minor events as the San Fernando 

° f 0 ma B Jli tude . ‘6.4 In 
J; 7 i ( i er u aa8 San , Francisco was 
o? ted by one in 1906, Gribbin 

ptano^tMl 16 PUSh fr0m ,h6 

i wHrti h, «.S« udl “ . Une argument, 
ral , nor diversions, is 
ES*? 80 ?" Jn ,‘b® guise of a book 
that Is apparently aimed to educate 

fllS in ? u ai ? a wareness of 

J®. b®« ar ds of livurg with earth- 
quakes,.. It .is. .not a ’ balanced • 
pecount pf modern research Into 
methods of predlctipg eartiiquakes ‘ 
nor is R In any way authoritative^- 

.Saasrstif v&t ab ° ui 


building up all around the world'! 
earthquake zones ; yet their predk 
uon is solely related to the San 
Andreas fault. As predictions go, It 
has little practical value since Cali* 
Formans are well aware of the like* 
ilnoqd of further movements aloiu 
the fracture system associated will 
the San Andreas fault, except that 
It could dangerously lull some of 
them Into falsely believing they are 
secure until 1982. 

It is difficult to recommend tliis 
book to anyone except, perhapi, 
final year earth science students 
who could use it as an exercise In 
spotting the various examples of 
factual errors, inconsistency end 
raise logic that appear throughout 
Fortunately, the price will put 
most people off buying it. 

Those seriously interested (" 
forecasting earthquakes should 
read the analysis of past earth- 
quakes in central California by 
Wood and Allan (Nntiire v 244, 
1973) who have predicted the nwd 
major event will occur before 1978 
about 15km northwest of Hollister. 
They should also consult th 0 i 
exhaustive, 1 worldwide analysij 
made by Kellcrher, Sykes apd I 
Oliver {journal of Geophiffifd 
Resources , v 78, 1973). Mounting 
evidence (Schoiz, Sykes and Aggar- 
wal. Science, v 181, 1973) of pre; 
cursory phenomena occurring some 
months in advance of .an earth- 
quake may in Future be used to 
predict the time and place of Its 
occurrence to wlthiu a matter of 
weeks and to within an area of * 
few tens of kiJoqietres. 

• But this approach is still very 
much In the research stage. Predic- 
tion is In auy case of. relatively 
minor Importance in reducing (he 
destructive effects of earthquakes- 
J, n terms of huotan misery, It.is nol 
California but those' underdew 
°P*d I countries situated around the 
worlds earthquake zones that are 
at greatest risk. It is not even the 


| ibw hook will. explore h|s 

cu not fail 

to discovei foe himself a new range, 
of .. iandscapfl, experiences and fie 
cor ' ain, y nsltiii S- 

“»^'^SSf“ !lbns B ab, ¥ l 


Jecta' — .m (itese sub-.- 

Hiinna»o s J a - tj there is no reason to 
suppose that earthquakes need- an 
extraneous trigger mechanism at 
ffi' 0v6n It there is one related ■ 

Sift -dSPS c ^ e * tbe authors 
I?' J® Bhow any' direct correlation 

Snm Sn'iSKf*? and sun- 

agbgfif- Indeetl.lt is not clear 
&eh vgmnents whether It Is : 
¥1!* , th?t ; ;th ®y are . eralming, or 
Whedier instead th e , link is be ^ 

J ust t b® lar- 
JK'it-lg something ■ 

affecting i tue i-wholq- earth, thenTft • 


«“rwu„ uie xa/i, aan *■'’*' 
nando eartltquake and die 1972 
Managua earthquake (of magnitude 
5-7), soon shows. . A Proving account 
of the hunian, impact of this latter 
catastrophe :has been given by 
• iSS'^bd- hls colleagues {Science, 
V 182, 1973) that should be a I® 8, 
a Q\tQ : H*‘ all..: Tbe heart of the 



90 per cent of the Toss of . life 
occasioned -by earthquakes., and 

considerably -1 more* than half the 

property los*^ result from the fail* 
ur^. or , works ; of- construction so 
weqk that, they; should never have 
baeq .ptrtqHteq 'to:' be -.'er acted*” 


ry, ■ perek Blundejl 
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Putting the sociologist to bed 


Prophets of joy and sorrow 


„ . ... ... practices, the standard imihriipiiio- as solely ihc result of llic activities 

Sexual Stigma : An Interdciiomst «i CH i evidence tibotit tolcnmcc nf of h gmup of jnhellers ; identity 
Account hoinnsexuaiitv or niasturbHtinii in was in many cases self-const fueled, 

uy Kcnnctn 1 lumincr different culture!*, but rutlier un it depended upon self-tlclinilinii nf 

!««nu n 7?nnanrn ? aW ' ® U ’ E5,9S nssmill upon the idcu of sex ns a one’s behaviour. Neither will he 
laniN u 71 UU qUuU a genetically preconst ituied aspect nf allow 1I1.11 iiiieractionisin a is. ncccs- 

life. Following Gagnon and Simon snrily uhistorical or tlitu it ignores 

We might grudgingly allow the (perhaps the only other centum- thu problem of power (two other 
social scientist into our favourite pantry writers who deserve to lie criticisms routinely trotted nut by 
discotheque, tolerate his presence described as theoretical sociologists critics). In these pages he only 
on the terraces at Elland Road, nr of sex), lie argues that the sexual suggests the ways 111 which these 
admit his right to rake a profe-s- areu may be precisely the realm elements might be supplied in u 
sionul interest In the goings-on at nf liuimni behaviour where the bio- study of sexual behaviour, but there 
our local pub. But his appearance logical capacities are most in tlie is enough substance in ins rciiiaiKS 
at the bedroom door is likely to bo grip of sociocultural influences, to make us look forwurtl to utter 
less welcome. That which is sexual is not given, volumes. 

For a start it Is difficult not lo It is socially constituted. The ways (u the first part Plununer deals 


of sex), lie argues ilrni the sexual suggests the ways 111 which these 
areu may be precisely the realm elements might bo supplied in u 
of liuimni behaviour where the bio- study of sexual behaviour, hut there 


The Black Rainbow : Essays nil the 

present breakdown of culture 

edited by l'eler Abbs 

|[eiiiciiiiiiin, E3.S0 

ISBN 0 435 18025 8 

Poetry and the Common Life 

by !H. L. Roscnlbul 

Oxford University Press, I2.4S 

ISBN O 19 501838 9 

H is a curious chance thut brings 
these two books out almost 


major civilizi.il ions In Ilie p,i\i 
(with, udiuiut-iHy, their faults and 
evils), have ended In decay, trash 
uml nothingness. It can I. .ppett 
here. It is easy to find bright areas 
in life iml.iy, areas thut The lUack 
Ittiinhim’ writers ignore, ltui wc 
stress that sit our peril. In any 
decaying civilization there is a very 
great deal to erode. One must 
resist those resistances. This is an 
important bonk, immensely more 
iiiunuiiig Ilian alarmist. 

Pnctrtj and the Common Life 


less welcome. Ltiat svhicriissex^lis n 0 CKiven. volumes. p , (much Influenced, it seems clear a deep level: though quite utiin tea- 

MUtftUrJSS Tuny In'wS^ STSS .0 “Sd will! Hr ' «■» vtcw, of Dr Ho„ally We react ,0 .bta bool : by 

sociologist about sex. There ntuy certain unatoinical HiTangcmciirs, l0 the sociology of sexuality and in Luovis), Is n series of essays argil- amazement that such u wmk 

he techniques wo have not learnt, certain words, certain feelings ns particular ta sexual deviation. The Ing the nearness of our present should come, at fhe present time, 

apparatus we have not employed, sexiiui Is a product of learning ; for fast quarter is reserved for a specific society and culture to nihilism and from a university professor of 


feci that we know us much os any which we have come to regard with the relevance of interact tout sin 


.sociologist about sex. There ntuy certain anatomical arrangements, l0 the sociology of sexuality and in Lunvls), Is n series of essays argti- 
h e techniques wo have not leant t, certain words, certain feelings ns panic ular to sexual deviation. The Ing the nearness of our present 


together. The llltick Rainbow offers re .issuance, I think, and at 
(much Influenced, iL scents clear a deep level; though quite utiin tea- 
enough. hy the views of Dr lion ally. We react to this buok by 


hut when it comes lo the subtleties the young child nothing is intrinsic- study of homosexuality from this 
of sexual life, the mulching nf nlly sexual— not even the orgasm perspective. At all times the ques- 
moods, the alignment uf sonsitivi- or the pleasurable feelings ussocm- tious are about the meoiiings of the 
tics, the production of compatihili- ted with it. behaviour, how they arc built up, 

ties, we ure nur own experts. Sex And If Plummer will not allow how they persist, how they are irans- 
remainx for us one of the nutural tha roi!rflllt c«v m .|iiv iicnif in formed ; the reaction, who is react- 
m-cHs of life, « domain to which we a "[ ** J g, ° t lag. self, control agents, media, and 

retreat when we sire must anxious wiinoiu cxamuiniiiiii, inui w j iac cul | S cqucnces have such reac- 

to absent ourselves from the mint- ,s appropriate that lie is equally ,j 01K f ur |, e havimir ; tlie processes, 
dune regularities of everyday Jife. sceptical alumi those who deal in w j iat occlir! , \ n net mil cncuuntcrs, 
It is where wo pi ure a premium absolutist categories derived from whether these uru mimicutury or 
upon individual _ expression, upon such un ana lysed assumptions, spread across n life-time, 
spontaneity and integrity. Gender is shown to he as culturally There is nor much material in help 

And if we know anything about problematic us sexuality; lioiitu- plummet* ’in all these endeavours, 
previous research in the areu, we sexuality and heterosexuality to j, ut lls f ur lls | C1U1 tc ]j every possible 
are likely to find reinforcement fur rc-quirc analysis not in icrms of smirce Vi, ls been plundered. (It 
such attitudes. So much sex inherent personality ut tributes but coll ]j L . vcn h c lirKlie d tltiit Plummer 
research seems far removed from with reference to the niniuicr in | s [Q(| consciemioiis * sntuu of the 


nr the pleasurable feelings ussocia- t |ous are about the meaning* _of the 
red with it. behaviour, how they arc built up. 

And If Plummer will not allow how they persist, how they are irans- 
the concept nf sexual I ty itself to formed ; tho reaction, who Is rc ““: 

!“•« ' ,illl “! 11 il whot’cm.s^qucnl:^ ll'uvL M.?i, Vonc- 

IS appropriate that lie is equally = fur i^vinur : tltc processes, 


breakdown. One begins to resist (at English. Bur Mr Rosenthal is also a 
least, I do) the gloomy sameness poet of great fineness, delicacy and 
of those pieces j nnd sometimes humanity, uml the explanation lies 


they seem a little laboured. David 
Holhrunk, for example, insists ut 
length nn Ihe unbroken, destruc- 


tion.*. For him, n good poem is .t 
rouff intuition of tho goodness mid 
wuiTliwhileness of life In tlie veiy 


live fortissimo uf Ted ( Hughes’ s i mp icsi and must straiglui'oiwaid 

signs ihHt that poum was written i^cli 

under some acute persminl strain ,,ni * - ,e " lv at 1 


iip*m inuivniuai expression, upon such unaiutiyscU assumpunns. spread across n life time. umier some uiutu peiHmini mi am , . - = | avu , rt1 . nu 

spontaneity and integrity. Gender is shown to ire as culturally There is nor much material to help I!!?, Smh'S rimA " “ hiclJm ”-mtiy lmautifiTl .lain- 

Arid «f we know anything about problematic tu sexuality ; l.o.iui- Phmimer in all these endeav.iiiiH, . L ‘ , . v hr ^vo,, lf nl , new mid modesty. Most of whut is 
previous research m the areu, we sexuality and Iieicmscxuality to | >U t „s far us 1 cun tell every possible ' , mti^nn said seems m fir.st to he too simplr 

are likely to find reinforcement fur require analysis not in icrms of solirco hlls been plundered. (It ^ ‘‘ft L y c P S l.n,rnr_b .lf ui.d obvious to be worth saying at 

such attitudes. So much sex inherent personality utmbuics but coll]d L . vcn hc mgiied tiutt Plummer J * ^ n ; S t c vl J 0 " 0 .f f n U ' f t nil. Then, with a himiiliariiig job. 

research seems for removed from will reference to the nmiuier m is loll conscientious: sontu of the !!,; V be** n a kindet- t hi na the reader re members that tii.rt 

the complexities of our own which Individuals become sensitized work tn w]l j c h he tiiilifully refers , i let rVom uu * B ’ was just how It all wus to begin 
experience ; it is replete with quail- to one or other Style of behaviour, fnlls so far below his own in snphi- T ,‘ 10 *« Lrou 8«- with— Imw poetry was for him, 

titative studies— who does whut, to the processes hy which altitudes s ,ication as to deserve silence.) Tho In the context of tiic whole book, llcF|>re lho educationists common- 

whom and how many times; studded to either are reinforced, inclining* nn i v serious omission is the literary thouish, llolbi ouks piece looks duerutl * u Hc w \\\ begin to notice 

wdh references, to the zoological generated and mvolvenient cvcntii: dimension. Ai times it seems almost " L ’f t01 /. J'VI.JA, 11 , ns " n ". n „ !!! e _ .V^!! ^ that Mr Rosenthal is often exceed- 

ingly perceptive os well. He looks 
like’ one whose consciousness, bed* 
lock, unassumingly, wholly 


witn references to tne zoological generated ant 
aspects of die behaviour — sex drives, ally asserted, 
physiological indices and hurmone passage nf a 
levels : or else it persistently situation of r 


lie sketches 


operates at a high men re lien I level, through to stainii/eu sex nonav- 
discussing the relevance of sexuality io\ir H , whether this is normal or 
Id ncuroticism, alienation and the deviant in terms of socleial values, 
prospects for capitalism. Whereas Tlie strcngr |i of the argument 
our own experience continually re- d e| .j ves f roin Plummer's choice uf 
veals ambiguities, hesitations and ail interaction ist perspective. Not 
surprises, such research finds only that there is anything inevitable 
absolutes, hard quantifiable camgor- j^out the benefits which accrue 


In the context nf the whole book, 
though, Holbrook's piece looks 
better. Ian Robinson on the trashy 
per verse to ignore the subtle wuys ‘‘ tiew poetry A. C. Cupey on ethp 
n which novelists and pluvwriglits cntiotusl juigon, John McCabe on 

or hch 1 ;."?? - “■ SiukiS " n d 0 «. 

^ T, 

senls the must compi l ehensixe sum- u self-cmisclntis Jeremiah tone, but 
iiiiiiy of previous socinlogicnl work ,| ie lcUi |cj- who rejects that has tn 
n the area, n_do.es much to reesiab- how the writers could have 


temporary music, L harles Parker ; in delicately powerful, Is of 
on pop song, Fred Inglis on the 7," 5! .1,... Vosture a mua-- 

viimlulisin of architectural “dove- , n nciim 01* a dvlnc 

lopers ”, and much else, end up ns ?* IilS ff.tTi »,«nk is 

a genuine challenge. True, there Is V 1 -liiuthin? 1 huuo 

u self-cmiscimis Jeremiah tone, but 3 11 l,ei l ^ u n aUyth ns c 

the reuder who rejects that has to 


iiirciMcunnism 


ies, raw biological deter mi on ills, from the adoption of this then- approach to die sLiidy of deviant bu- 
pure abstract concepts. retical stance ; interaction ism often haviour, and also provides any 

But In the face of our natural i ends itsolf to the type of crude nun ,i, ei - „f jnsittlus which may be 


avoided it. Simply, it Is true that 


read for a long time. 

John Holloway 


sophistication about the subject, the tautological analysis in which we capitalized upon by later re- 
legacy of scepticism created by are told little more than that men se ar C hors 

previous work, and the lack of any become what they are because they Throughout it is modestly and dn- 
sociological tradition In the subject, have been so labelled by others. 8HR j n piy written thoroughly 
Kenneth Plummer still succeeds in Plummer is alert to the banality humanitarian and always cautious 
persuading us that there can be a of this form of tmmiuoUsm. He nboilt maWnB easy links between 
sociology of normal aud deviant roundly condemns those who have sejtl , 0 ij Ly and politics, or providing 
sexual behaviour. It is a con given mteraciiouism a bad name by lib pilliacuas far t lie construction 


sexual benavtour. n is a con gimimnwiww • glib panaceas for the construction 

siderable triumph. the simple device of attacking (or , uton i as The author has 

He marches straight Into the perpetuating) done much 10 moke the sociologist 

heartland of our prejudices by held by its. leading theorists. As 0 r U(1 in the bedroom, 

attacking the notion of sox as he emphasizos. ihe relationship a persona gram 

natural. This does not just involve between behaviour and self-concep- Lilliric T flyloT 

a routine description of different tion was never seen by s ueh writers J 

Remembering not to forget 

— stores with different characteristics, of a growing number of psycholo- 

Altriliutes of Memory through which niutci ial must puss gists, is that we should be paying 

by Peter Hcrrinl ut each succeeding stage, until it attention , not to possible structural 

Methuen, £3.25 and £1.40 arrives at a relatively permanent limitations m memory, winch is the 

ISBN 0 416 78870 X and 70330 5 [ 0 ne lerm memory. The basic defect prevalent cuiieiit trend, but to the 


People’s History 

Village Life mid Labour, edited by Raphael Samuel, is about the 
unofficial history of tho nineteenth-century village, end uses 


Many psychologism have taken to 
heart Oscar Wilde's dictum that “ To 


seasonal cycle of work. Dennis Potter writes in the Guardian : . 
‘It is a marvellous book, unexpectedly moving, zestful and yet 
plangent in its sweep and feeling,, as clear to the mind as th* 
rasp that once sharpened tbe fogging hook ... I urge you to get 
hold of this achingly lucid hook, if only to temper the cynicism 
und weary cant that is the late harvest of our own thermoplastic 
capitalism. 1 


r*lo° t i r opted* lo° be*Vnte?Hg' TEST# & SSStSZ tT^~ peti.iot, is. of 
ibje 5tl fh^eSSt that Se reader and cognitive habits, and the treat- course, m concentrate on the inter- 
can tolve Sami understanding of ment uf incoming information. The action of incoming 1 information with 
JSJrent idetu K rim field of memory, .nomorizer, as Hcrrlnt argues, is an the existiiig long term memory and 
current mens ui nu- im 1 ncrivc coder of the environment, not to argue that current fashions, such 

Despite a vast explosion of work nas -i ve recinient of the psycho- as tlie -distinction between short 
^ ield , of - memory 111 the past I unrelated words. The and long term memory, upon which 

15-20 years, it is an undeniable fact ^individual codes so much effort has been expended 

that, so far as books are concerned, , y '. - information in terms by those wishing in make . such a 

undergraduatos Interested In tho » exlstii?H engnitive structure is distinction, is nor only untenable 
psychology of memory at more than Jf. Jl 8 .* subject of tho but sterile. Wliot Dr Harriot offers 
a suDerficjal level have been left out Is a framework from which useful 


There is a widespread belief that the politics of Eastern Europe 
in the crucial period between the two World Wars are compli- 
cated and difficult to follow. In 'Che Little Dictators Antony 
Polonsky presents a fluent and lucid account of the political 
history of six countries— Poland, Hungary, Austria, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia — from tlie collapse of the three 
Haste ru monarchies of Russia, Germany and Austria-Hungary 
to the Second World War. 

Soldiers nnd Students, by Rob Kroes, adopts an original ap- 
pronch to the confrontation of deprived and possessing parties.; . . 


• m ilSiliN ■Ml 


in the cold. At best two or three psychologists \ • questions of memory processes can 

books of varying quality have boon Dr Heritors analysis Involves bo genera tad. 

written with the non-specialist in attacking tho current nMtlindoiogy It nui st ho said 'however, that bis 
mind. The great majority of of memory resoarch which has im- ■ aiia | ysl8 j, as iw limitations and 
memory books have been written by p OSfl( i D p the subject restiictod .'j„ ti) statG| fls |, 0 d oeSi that his 
the specialist for tho specialist and possibilities nf coding inennung j^ uk y ius - limitations does not over- 
conscquontly suffer ns vehicles for material. One must siiroly go uiong them. In particular the ana- 

communicating knowledge to the with his argument that if one wonts of tho nature t b« fbrgettliiR 

less imtlated. Dr Herriot in his to find out what tho memorize r _ roce5S j s {Hadcquatc for n book of 


a clear and well organized style, and more an nnalysis of what tue r processes including the 

by setting out in a simple manner at memorizor does, as opposod to wiiat Q|)d a ff ec tiveness of coding, 

the beginning of his book explana* the ex penman tor feols tne ^herc are other limitations too, m 

tious of such “In” terms as sernan- menioiizer should be doing, Jeaus nature, extent and depth of Uie 
tic and episodic memory, control quickly to the abandonment of the ma(erial coveie d, but these failings 
processes, retrieval and storage, and view that mdlV'duds memorize cajl onsily overlooked, Il ls C Dr- 
coding ; terms which are subjie- Items, that in discreet ®* . tafaiy a book to be recommended 

queutlv used In his later analysis of information, unrelated except ^ the- tflS an( ] at E1.40 for 


Village’ Life anrf Laboui* 

EDITED BY RAPHAEL SAMUEL ' 
Contributor* ; Raphael Samuel, Jennie Kltteringham 
■ - David Morgan 

. . Hlstbrp Workshop Series £0.95, paper £3.50 
Dotuilcil prospectus, nvuiluble nn request 


The Little Dictators 

ANTONY POLONSKY 
£5.25 

Soldiers and Students* 

i ROB KROES 

/ficerniidoNjil Library of Sociology £5.25, paper £3.25 

* Inspection copies available on request from Broadway House. 
Reading Road,:IIenley.on-T huuies, Oxon RG9 IEN 




Language lessons for literate learners 


Error Aim lysis 
edited by Jack Richard* 

Longman, £2.25 
ISBN 0 582 55044 0 

Second-language learning and 

teaching 

by II. A. Wilkins 

Edward Arnold, £2.25 and 93u 

ISBN 0 7131 5758 5 nnd 5759 3 

Problems of second language learn- 
ing and teuching and how in help 
language teachers gain a deeper 
Insight into ways of solving them, 
are the subject of these .two books. 
orrnr Ann lysis represent s, a trend 
on the theoretical side in attempt 
to explain how second languages 
are learnt In the light nf inform- 
ation about first language acquisi- 
tion. Second-language leaniinti and 
teaching represents a trend on the 
practical side to be le>s dogmatic 
and more eclectic in terms of lan- 
guage theories when assessing 

cliiSM'uiMU methods. This second 
approach is far more useful and 
far mure helpful lb the language 
teacher. 

Jack Kichards has liiniiglit 

together in Error Analyst? a collec- 
tion of urilcles on the mikIv nf 
jc u hilt errors in second language 
learning. AH hut two of the articles 
have been published hufme. quite 
recently, nnd all hut one (one of 
the articles by Boor K a vein, first 

E ubhshed as an occasional paper 
y the Language Centie, University 
°* Es-jex) In ensilv accessible jour- 
nals. The question arises, therefore, 
as to whether a collection of this 
kind was worthwhile. Several nf 
the articles included ure imuresting 
and valuable in themselves bur ns a 
collection they do not seem to lead 
aj'vwheic nor to offer iinpni taut 
differences lit approach; some are 
dogmatic, Olliers less so, mid ,,j| 
Beem to use different icrniiiioluyy 
to refer to the same things. There 


is little editorial comment to link 
the articles or give them a context. 

Of the nrtlcles published for the 
first time in this volume " The 
Chilly of Learner English ” by 
I Richards and Sampson provides a 

f ;ood background to the variety of 
actors influencing second language 
learning and the errors that 

lenniers make. It puts forward a 
good case for the study of errors, 
pie other new articles in the col- 
lection: “You Can’t Learn without 
Goofing ” by Diilay and Burt Is 
anything but convincing. The 

authors seem determined to prove 
that second language learning pro- 
cesses are no different from native 
language acquisition and will not 
be confused by evidence to the 

contrary . When a pupil or student 

earns a second language, of course 
he will apply his human powers of 
abstraction and generalization of 
language data tn tTia new language, 
‘Hid of course In doing so he will 
make errors similar to those made 
oy learners of that language ns a 
first lung u.igo. If ho did not do this 
lie would be learning os a parrot 
insrund of ii bum an being. It seems 
ui|uul]y obvious, however, that the 
major difference between second 
lungiiiigu learning and imtlve Inn- 
Kiiago acquisition is that second 
language lemninn Is not pnrt of a 
general maturation process and 
anyone learning a second language 
already has a well established form 
of linguistic behaviour. Every tea- 
cher knows that the native language 
cun and does interfere with second 
language learning. 

All this seems self-evident, yet 
Du lay and Burt seem determined 
to show by ro iinda bom arguments 
that those errors which .appear to 
ret lea the structures of the 
learners native language are really 
the results of over-generalization in i 
the second language and nothing ! 
whatsoever to do with the nativl 
language of the learner: “We I 


hypothesize that the child’s organiz- 
ation of L2 docs not include 
! transfer from (either positive or 
1 negative) or comparison with his 
’ native language, but relies on his 
dealing with L2 syntax as a sys- 
tem Surely any language teacher 
could give thousands of examples 
from all linguistic levels, not just 
syntax, that would discredit this 
hypothesis. The factors isvolved in 
influencing second language beha- 
viour seem to be many and varied, 
as exemplified in some of the other 
articles in this collection, and it is 
obviously worthwhile to explore 
and distinguish between errors 
arising from these different factors 
as a kind of differential diagnosis 
to help Improve teaching methods, 
but this desire to find one expla- 
nation by hook or by crook for 
everything seems less than helpful. 

It is dearly wrong to judge the 
book entirely on the basis of one 
article but according to the 
description on the cover it is in- 
tended to make teachers aware of 
tho contribution of applied linguis- 
tics ro classroom teaching. Many 
teach era, I am sure, will find great 
difficulty in seeing the relevance 
or much of the argument of this 
book to their practical problems in 
the classroom. Language teaching 
will benefit far more from research 
into practical methods and objec- 
tives- Speculation on whether LI- 
L2 are better in terms of learning 
processes seems less ininortant. 

By comparison with Error Analy- 
sis, David- Wilkins's Second-lan- 
guage learning and teaching is a 
breath of fresh air. The book is 
aimed at all who have an Interest 
m language teaching and particu- 
larly at students in training. The 
preface sets the tone of the book: 
Language teaching is a pragmatic 
business and we should judae It 
accordingly. What works Is good, 
what does not work is bad.” In a 
field n (idled with preconceived 


- ideas, prejudices about traditional 
i versus modem methods, oral 
■ versus written approaches, we have 
i here a brief but undoctrinnire 
attempt to link theory with prac- 
tice. 

The 85 pages are nocked with 
useful information and advice for 
the language teacher including a 
succinct account of the nature of 
language, a discussion of die 
problems of language acquisition 
and language learning, a summary 
of the environmental factors in- 
fluencing language learning, and 
practical advice on methods of lan- 
guage teaching. 

Naturally, there are points of 
detail that anyone could quibble 
about. More discussion of the aims 
and objectives of language teaching 
in schools might have led to a 
reappraisal of the relative Impor- 
tance of reception and production 
in second language skills. Are they 
rea K e( J ual importance ? It 
would also have been helpful to 
have more discussion of meaning 
in language, because language 
teaching ought to Involve tne 
teaching of meaning as well as the 
teaching of form. Motivation also 
\ W e . more nttention. 
amce the book is intended for stu- 
dents in training, a select biblio- 
graphy would surely have been wel- 
comed by many of the readers: the 
note on further reading at the 
beginning which lists only three 
volumes is- hardly enough. It is 
also surprising that the author has 
not made reference to his other 
Lm * u $Fl m Language 
, which complements 

JSS Shir? 1,oi ? ts r aise * in thls 

book. Still, to make these additions 
would have made the book much 
longer and rather different from 
wnat it is, and .as it stands it repre- 
sents at its paperback price the 
best value in the field. No student 
or language teacher should be 
without it. J. c _ Stork 
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^ ad '' iCB ° n V0Ur la " 9uaa8 inching techniques 
«|*J problems. Longman Handbooks for Language Teachers is a 
series armed at tho practising language teacher and teacher-in- 

mc!Z oSfh ha " db00k couers a Ptrrticlrlar aspect of language 
'" ri,ten by a WQll ' kn °™ and respected 
expert on the subject. The authors analyse Cindbriying theories 

and d ( Btailed suggestions for teaching in the class- ' 
oom situation, and offei new ideas and methods. ' 

The following Longman Handbooks are now available: ' 
Writing English Language Tests 

J 8 Heaton 

The Language Laboratory and Language Learning 
Julian Dakin a - . . 

Thft Teaching of Literature 
H LB Moody 

The Teaching of Pronunciation . 

Brita Haycraft . ... 

ProQ^ammed^ Learning and the Language Teacher ’ 

Forthcoming titles include: 

Visual Materials for the Language Teacher 
Andrew Wright • 1 

Teaching Oral English : ; 

Donn Byrne v-\ 

for language Teachers series \ ' 
^mplumnots the titles in th b Applied Linguistics and Lenauane 

ST 05 ' *’ r J wrthor d « aifs sfries, pta wZT 

Shifley Greanall. ELT Division, Longman Group Limited 
■» gman House, Burnt Mill, Harlow, Essex CM 20 2JE. 


Hispanic moral tale 


Don Juaii Manuel: Llbro de los 

bstados 

edited by R. B. Tate and I. R. 
Macpherson 

Clarendon Press : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, £12.00 
ISBN 0.19 815713 4 

Don Juan Manuel, a nephew of King 
Alfonso the Wise- of Castile, in- 
herited his uncle’s desire to develop 
Castilian prose and was one of the 
most prolific writers of Fourteentii- 
ce , n ,J ur y Spain, Issuing lofty advice 
while he himself practised political 
thuggery. His best known work is 
the exemplum collecdon EZ Conde 
Lucanor, but his most ambitious Is 

A* de j% E ^idos i or Book of 
the Estates o/ Man, previously avail- 

K* °° ly * indifferent edi- 

of them published in the 
nineteenth century.- R. tj ~ 


Manuel seems to hold to the 
Thom is t doctrine that human 

nature had not been entirely 
corrupted by die Fall, and that 
man is still capable of choos- 
ing conduct which will lead to 
fuW 0 ! 1 j Tlie treatise on king- 
ship Includes a quantity of practical 
advfce on the emperor's behaviour 
m war and peace; and treats the 
sec * lar Mtn , t£ ? s mainly in their 
p 1° . the monarch. His 

«kn hfl OD °L the re . 1 'slou9 estates 
.Jj!° betrays the practical consldera- 

fijjj w** ° ften difficillt relation- 
ship between emperor and pone. 

J uail Manuel’s own political 
career was at. that rime stormy and 
&*!§ ruthless, and the Libra h los 
Estados was written when his for- 

hi!l e h W6re at ? 1*31* ebb: he 

XI d nF r«Sf en l ,or fotlg Alfonso 
■ betWfl en 1319 and 


as 


Xoiigman 



Pidgins and Creoles ~~ 

by Loreto Toild 

Routlcdgc & Kegau Paul, £2.50 » i 
£1.25 

ISBN 0 7100 7865 X and 7927 3 

[ Thera are few useEul publication! 

• which treat pidgins and creoles ai 
i authentic languages and Min 
i Todd’s book is a welcome addition 
' to their number. To many peopk 
: the words "pidgin” and creole” 

I are still synonymous with termi 
such as “ bastardized language* 

, “broken English” and with tbi 
more pejorntive linguistic and soc- 
ial connotations of “vulgar” eoi 
"Impure”. These views were ala 
held by many scholara until 
recently when creole specialist] 
began to recognize chat pidgins led 
creoles are "normal” languages la 
every important sense of tihe tors.* 
Todd’s book, in common witbr 
Hall’s Pidgin and Creole Languor 
argues in favour of that point o( 
view. Hall’s book, the first full- 
length treatment of the subject, 
still remains the most important 
published work on the topic of pid- 
gins and creoles; Todtra slender 
book Is a very useful discussion of 
the important aspects of pidgin and 
creole English. 

There are six brief but interest- 
ing chapters. The first is an Intro- 
duction which makes the important 
point that in some cases the ability 
to speak pidgin English Is a valu- 
able social accomplishment width 
helps geographical mobility. Todd 
cites the case of neo-Melanesian 
pidgin in New Guinea; thus pid- 
gins and creoles are not always 
stigmatised. The second chapter is a 
discussion of the derivation of "pid- 
gin” and "creole” and chanter three 
reviews the literature on the differ- 
ent theories on the origin of pidgins 
and creoles. One weakness of this 
review is that it Ignores recent 
Ideas on the importance of the 
sociocultural matrix and the social 
'psychological milieu of the contact 
societies during pidgin and creole 
development, but the more linguis- 
tic analyses are accurately ■ pre- 
sented. Todd’s own support for a | 
theoretical position winch leans 
towards the recognition of cogni- 
tive linguistic universal is similar 
to ideas previously expressed iu 
tlie literature on -Natural seman- • 
tax ” and pidgin anti creole univer- ' 
sals but Toad does not mention . 
these possible influences. .10 
chapter four she attempts to show 
the linguistic development of pld- 1 
gins and creoles from initial »n ! 
tact through the ** netMsatiori ? r 
period Into the possible merger 
with English (since her focus is on , 
creole ^Englishes”), but she also • 
mentions tno' case of Sraft&j) ; 
which is a creole English i 
widely spoken in Surinam wna« • 
riie ’ dominant ” language is l?utcli F 
This rapid passage through 'thest ; 
linguistic "phases” is essentially ; 
superficial but the Ideas are pi** 
sanriy summarized, Chapter five 
examines the use of pidgin and . 
creole in literature and In tne class- 
room and chapter six gives th* 
author’s conclusions. 

A good feature of the book is 
chat Todd is able to illustrate her 


Hawaii, China and the Wesklndwa- 
The reader can therefore; expecJ 
his acquaintance, with different 
kinds of- pidgin and creble English 
be extended and useful maps. 
: and tables help In tills.. . . ' ' ' 

inis raises the question of tlie 
audience for this book. A specific 
statement is; not made on this .point 
but the. .writing is in a style aua 
a level which, makes it accessible to ■ 
the 1 enlightened general - reader who 
is interested in objective 'Inform- 
ation about . the history and strue 
ture. of pidgin , .and creole . English 
in Various . parts .of the world. Thh 

feature is especially .welcome since 
of the published work 1 Is in. 
scholarly 1 journals for. the Khguistic 
specialist, ' .. The .. : conipareti'vely 
lengthy .discussion of. the : Jiterary 

and pedagogical possibilities of pW - 

ityvand creole English leads one to 
Suspect : tqaf it Is also meant . for 
British, 1 .teachers; of children-., who 
BPtiVely ; speek-! pidgin end creole 
Enhllsh. . And the^book - is also f 
1 introductory ; text for id uni- 
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Multifarious 


Lost Illusions : Paul Liaul uud and 

Ills World 

by James Harding 

Allen and Unwin, £5.50 

ISBN 0 04 928031 7 


The output of Paul L6am&ud (1872- 
1956) is large by any standards. He 
is probably most readily remem- 
bered for the 19 volumes of his 
Journal liudraire , an extraordinary 
diary written on whatever paper 
was to hand over the 63 years from 
1893 until his death, and for the 
three-volume anthology Poites 
d’aujourd’hui, produced in collabo- 
ration with Van Bever in 1900, 1908 
und 1929. To this, add two volumes 
of a Journal Privi, theatre criticism, 
a slim volume of verse, a bestiary, 
volumes of correspondence, plus a 
novel, and a more comprehensive 
view begins to emerge of the 
achievement of this bizarre charac- 
ter— a solitary, often graceless in 
social relationships. When one 
takes into account also the 43 bril- 
liant radio interviews conducted by 
Robert Mallet in the winter of 
1950-51, and then the Le Point 
issue devoted to Ldautaud, tlie 1962 
retrospective exhibition in Paris and 
the delightful miscellanv of photo- 
graphs and texts published by the 
Mercure de France iu 1969, it is 
clear that for a writer who declared 
•*Je n’aunti gu6re dcrit one stir 
moi”, biograpitic&l material is not 
lacking. 

Dr Harding's Lost Illusions (an 
implicit comparison with Balzac?) 
becomes compulsive reading : not 
only does it unfold to English 
readers a life-story at times stranger 
than fiction but, as the sub-title 
promises, it reconstitutes the liter- 
ary. artistic and personal backdrop 
with its multifarious characters both 
known and unknown. The childuond 
of the central figure Is an almost 
incredible account of maltreatment. 
Born of an association between a 
prompter at the Coniddie Frangaise 
and a young actress, he was aban- 
doned by his attractive mother tliree 
days after birth, and throughout a 
boyhood in Paris, and then in Cour- 
bevole, was grudgingly tolerated by 
Ids father and by the latter’s mis- 
tresses. Sporadic glimpses of Ins 
mother Inflamed an attachment the 
greater for bis deprivation, 

School and the friendship lie 
struck up there with Adolphe Van 
Bever aroused a love of literature 
which at first found an outlet in 
poetry. However, lie eventually 
found his niche as a regular contri- 
butor to, .the Mercure Ae France, 
turning his early familiarity with 
theatrical life to account in dramatic 
criticism— until his forthright plain- 
speaking compelled removal to other 
columns. Above all, thanks to the 
grandstand view of the literary 
world which his post afforded, he , 
recorded faithfully, night by night, ! 
his experiences of the day, by the 
spluttering light of a candle and to 
the companionable squeak of his 
quill pen. 

In the lamshockle house at Von- 
tenay-aux-Roses, where he lived 
from 1911 onwerds, his expanding 
family of cats, dogs, a monkey, a 
goose and other unwanted animals 
was cherished more than any human 
being. Himself he neglected as Is 


Art in a harmonious universe 


Baudelaire i Salon de 1846 
edited by Dnvid Kelley 
Clarendon Press, £20.00 
ISBN 0 19 817188 9 

When Les Plaisirs «t lex Jours was 
published In 1896, at the then mon- 
strous price of J3FR 50, Proust 
affected surprise at his friends’ 
complaints of being overcharged. 
“ Come now 1 A prefuce by Ana- 
tola France : 4 FK. Illustrations by 
Madeleine LeniHire : 4 FR. Music 
by Reynaldo Hahn : 4 FR. Prose, 
by me, 1 FR. A few verses, by me, 
50 centimes. Total : 13 FR 50. It’s 
not excessive.” People to whom 1 
have reported the price of this new 
edition of Baudelaire’s second 
salon have keen horrified, but 
would Proust have been ? A long 
introductory essay by David Kel- 
ley : £8.00. A hundred or so 
monochrome reproductions of pic- 
tures discussed or referred to by 
Baudelaire : £5.00. Fifty pages of 
biographical notes on the Rrtists he 
mentions : £5.00. Bibliography and 
index: £1.50. The text of the Salon 
tie 1846: 50 ponce. Total: £20.000. 
It’s nor excessive. 

Wily should Buudclnire have 
chosen to write about the Paris art 
exhibition of 1846 ? It marked no 
turning-point in art history as did, 
for example, those of 1827-28 or 
1850-51, or the Salon tics Refuses 
of 1863. Ingres boycotted it. Delac- 
roix sent three pictures, of which 
the Leai'e-Tafemg of Romeo and 
Juliet stirred up most argument. 
The other main exhibitors were 
Ary Scheffer, Diaz, and the inex- 
haustible Horace VerneL. Courbet’s 
d4bvt was still to come. Ho bad 
submitted seven pictures, ami all 
seven had been rejected. 

The very absence of uuytiting 
outstanding gave Baudelaire the 
opportunity to develop at leisure 
the theury of aesthetics of which. 



Baudelaire, photographed by Nndai In 

at the nge of 25, lie had already 
established the main framework. 
There Is no quest inn that his bril- 
liant insights, expressed In lapidary 
and audacious formulae, arc nlimu 
responsible for the fact that his 
1846 monograph is still read today, 
while the innumerable other 
accounts of the exhibition by repu- 
table professional critics have sunk 
without trace. David Kelley has 
iiad the patience to dredge them 
up and read them all; he devotes 
the second half of Ills introduction 
to showing how the ideas Baude- 
laire was juggling with were to a 
surprising extent common property 
at the time. He differed from his 
contemporaries In the clarity and 
resonance with which lie formu- 
lated them, and In the relentless- 
ncss with which he pressed bis 
arguments home. 

Curiously, for one who was lalcr 
tn expend so much energy und 
latent in denouncing til® nine- 
teenth-century myth of progress. 


~ ideal human society nf the future 

will be shaped in analogmis f.t'-it- 
inn: every member unique, Smii 

each in " his proper place .mil 
station. 

The aesthetic implications of tlie 
doctrine become clear once we 
complete Baudelaire's saying: 
Telle main edit tal pied, c/iurjue 
dpidenm? eugeiidre son p oil. Chatiue 
intUvidu n done son iddid." Beneath 
i lie ikull of every artist there 
dwells a harmonious micro cosmic 
universe, and Ills task is la repro- 
duce litis unique st rue turn on 
canvas. U is the individual tem- 
perament of the artist that pro- 
vides his work with the unifying 
principle which in nature is too 
dispersed to be summarized. 

Ill David Kelley’s masterly expo- 
sition of the aesthetic framework 
of Baudelaire's essay, only one 

— — - aspect appears to hove been nog- 

1854. Iccted. Baudelaire deals not just 

, . with questions of criteria ami with 

Baudelaire seems at tins stage in ,| ie mysterious triple echo Ii el ween 

ItuHfl insii'A f II rnilimoil lVIlll the . I.- ..... ,iml Imiil 



A pragmatic optimist 


was intrigued by Ins courtly man- 
ner so much at odds with his 
dishevelled apparel and by a face 
rcmlnlscont of a La Tour pastel. 

Any misgivings we may initially 
feol at lack of footnoted references 
and at a shuffling of chronological 
details, are allayed by Dr Hardings 
sympathetically firm rendering. 
There is ■ much to prompt amaze- 
ment: the witty cynicism of Leau- 
taud, his termagant mistress aptly 
named Le F16au, the fierce some- 
times painful independence of his 
■stance which was the sine qua non 
of his writing. Tlie biographer’s 
familiarity with his subject does not 
blind him: his view of Liautaud’s 
critical tenets, as of Ids personality, 
is balanced, apart, perhaps, from an 
underplaying of the deference and 
corfeetpess of tone apparent in the 
Correspondence generate. He ni- 



Voltnlre 

by Haydn Mason 
Hutchinson Educational, £3.78 
ISBN 09 121490 0 

"Large and Impressive volumes 
continue to pour forth op Voltaire , 
says Professor Mason in tlie first 
line of his preface. While it may 
be true in a general way of the last 
40 years, if one accepts the state- 
ment as being in tlie present his- 
toric tense, the fact is that there 
has not really been sncli a large out- 
put of books on Voltaire since the 
mid-1960s and the vast erudition Of 
some which have appeared, Includ- 
ing certain monumental editions, 
has made them practically »}««“- 
ible to students meeting Voltaire 
for the first tune. If only tot this 
reason this volume would be a wel- 
come addition to any undergraduate 
reading list on Voltaire, since It con- 
tains within a relatively small coin- 
pass the essentials for an overview 
of this very prolific author. Con- 
ciseness apart, and that is virtue 
enough in this age of expensive 
book production. Professor Mason 
has also succeeded In Oj;ovidfag an 
Houroach to the niany-iacetcd Vol- 
taire which brings useful system 
atization into the famous elms 
d’idies clflires 

The structure of the book is simpu’ 
in that it takes in turn each of the 
major kinds of writing in which Vol- 
taire excellod and devotes a chapter 
to each They are: theatre, history, 
tlie come philosophique, vara^ pole- 
mical and reformist writings, phl o 

ntetapliysi- 

form a running background to each 
of them, thus providing a certain 
unity which is very apparent to pH 
who know Voltaire's oeuvre, in spite 
of the accusations made by some 
critics that it lacks unity. 

So much has been written about 
Voltaire during the last two hundred 
yoars that it is clearly not possible 
to say something new on every as- 
pect of his work and Professor 
Mason wisely refrains from trying 
to give the impression of of Earing 
any quite new interpretation. He 
Iibs, however, been able to draw on 


scholarship and to take accouui ot 
the enormous corpus of the letters, 
in the Besterniann edition, as a no 
would expect; but he also goes fur- 
ther and may be said to attempt to 

B lace Voltaire in the context of 
terature and thought in general. 
Voltaire’s relationship to ongoing 
literary and quasi-philosophical 
trends, in particular to the notion of 
the absurd, Is a recurrent theme, 
especially as regards the contes, end 
Candide above all. 

It is in the final paragraphs of 
the book, on Voltaire’s "world- 
view ”, that the author makes the 
all-important point that the fact of 
having recognized and written about 
the absurd as a metaphysical pheno- 
menon does not make Voltaire o 
forerunner of Camus since llie con- 
clusions they draw from this reali- 
zation are diametrically apposed. 
However one looks at it, life may 
have had no apparent transcendental 
purpose for either Camus or 
Voltaire, but for tlie latter this was 
no reason for not living in a purpose- 
ful fashion. Esseutiaily an optimist 
at tlie very fundamental level, with 
a love for suffering humanity which 
may not have been Chris t-llke iu 
its lack of love and forgiveness for 
his enemies, Voltaire was a practical 
if somewhat homespun philosopher 
who had little use tor metaphysical 
speculation which did not lead to 
useful results In helping to free ; 
mankind from prejudice and suffer- , 
I ng. ! 

On the more clowii-to-cnrili matter ; 
' of literary form this book makes 
a number of useful, if not highly 
original sorties into the study nf 
Voltaire’s stylo, including the 
celebrated Irony, hut one feels that, 
given more space, the author could 
have expanded this part of the work 
with undoubted profit. Oil nnoUier 
level. Voltaire’s role as n popular- 
Izcr of Newton's scientific theories 
iu France is given rather scant 
treatment, especially in view of 
the importance of the debate 
between the Cartesians and the 
Newtonians for the advance of 
scientific thought in that country 
in the first half of die eighteenth 
century. These criticisms are, how- 
ever. marginal to tlie real purpose of 
die book, which is to act as a guide 
to tlie thought eild writings .of 
Voltaire. As such it Is clearly going 
to be Indispensable Mr years, 


mm. inuniui &»»■■■*. "v — * - Jciairc 1 Biking, in mo mure uisiiiu- 

enrol the young Baudelaire umlcr 5ioncd £l . a|11 * ot m ] ni | ho | a ter 
the Founeilst nan net, Kelley tines l . eau |, ct | i j| C would never have siig- * 
suggest that the position lie hud KCS | et j j^at it was possible to build 
reached m 1846 was not incomijiu* |)n general public’s feeling for 
ible with the utopian socialism that "Let us remember ”, lie wrote 
attracted so many well-in caning in- . . . t . of G a mj cr , “ ihat 

tellectuals in the closing years of L j mea n the Fret cb piiblic, 

the July Monarchy. Tha Uaiono ? ra , r ^ "oturSflv 

every pair of hands accords with something in it. 

die particular pair of .feet with p W J. Iicmmlna* 

which nature has associated it. The * * “ 


Harr a p's English-French 
Dictionary of Slang and 
Colloquialisms 

GEORGETTE A. MARKS and 
CHARLES & JOHNSON 

Compiling a dictionary of slang may be regarded 
as a form of lexicographical heroism, for nothing 
is more subject to cnange than popular speech ; at 
the same time, nothing is more succulent, vehement 
or picturesque. Like its companion French-English 
volume, this work steers skilfully between the 
Scylla of over-abundance and the Charybdls of 
sinning by omission. A very broad range of terms 
is included from the colloquial bordering on standard 
English to the rebarbative bordering on (and often 
including) the obscene, and from the most recent 




coinages to those which have just faded from 
general currency, but are frequently found in the 
literature of tha recent past. A|so included as an 


appendix is a ripertofro of French generic terms with 
a selection of colloquial and slang equivalents, 
to which reference is made by means of an asterisk 
after the appropriate entry. Thus a number of 
colourful translations can be provided without 1 . 




valuable to the English user not only for its 
French equivalents (wherever possible at the right 
level), but also as a record of modern 
colloquial English. 

"Even in this permissive age ons hardly dares to 
hope that the compilers will give us an English- 
French companion volume.'' - from the review of 
the French -English Dictionary of Slang and 
Colloquialisms in The Times Educational 
Supplement 

English -French volume: £7*25 
French-English volume: £3.75 

HARRAP®BOOKS 

<: 182-1 >Hgfi Hoiborn, London WC1V7AX 
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Idiomatic translations 



Contisf Cambridge Italian Dk-iiun- 

nry 

compiled by Barabara Reynolds 
Cam bridge University Press, [7,. 10 
ISBN 0 .121 07273 5 

Tiie firsi volume (rtaliaii Eiigiisii) of 
the Ciimiiiirige Italian Die Liu nary 
came mil in 1962. It was the best 
anti fullest in the field aiur it is a 
pity that the second volume <P,»g- 
jlsli-liutjuiii is taking so Jung to fol- 
low. In the meaniiine its general 
cmifir. Dr Barburu Reynolds, has 
brought out tills Concise eclkion 
based on the major work, on both 
- M ' e action which has appeared mid 
the one which is in luepuriiiiiin. 
it contains u concise reference 
grammur of IihIIuii which makes it 
yarticiiliuly useful, fur those who 
accenting n reading knowledge 
the I any uugc. Although this wink 
was designed for English students 
of Italian, t cun bHo prufituhlv bo 
J«ed by IiuImh students of English ■ 
thev nrc. for Instance, provided with 
n .V s V ,f irregular verbs. 

Jii Keviinlds's uims ore admirable : 
Hip entries are well s cl erred, 
Willi a view to excluding whot is 
oiiMilor p. iiud in prcscmiiig wli.ir is 
cnnteiiipni'iiry and current. I lie 
cxiiiuples Hru carefully iliosen and 
inform nt i vc ahuut the syntactic 
Jieiiiiviniir of words; the translu- 
rmns are un tlie whole apin'otiriate 
and idiiiniiitic. 

It nun Id bn pointless to arguo 
for or against the inclusion or 
exclusion trf certain entries, when 
lilnmutul.v tho choice has to be 
subjective. One could go on 
iudeiimtcly with questions like: 
Why is collant (tights) not given ? 
S„i*re "blimp- nnd "thick. 
nLaa nut given, os mean ini's of 

Wly PMsariwnrusna 
(balaclava) not included ? And 
'phrritfl grass * t (cactus)? 

dictionary can be perfect ; the 


user Is bnu nd m find minor defects 
which can he corrected in a future 
edition. Here are a, few which I 
no need: sv " coinniiipsi- " the trans- 
lation ahhonatn is insufficient, pen - 
tlolttre shun Id be included : sv " pub- 
lic prosecutor ", this should he 
translated pubhlico minister o not 
nunistro pubhlico. There are also 
■some inaccuracies in the reference 
grammar: adagio is an adverb not 
un adjective ; we ore given la cavtd- 
cavia, plural le cavalcuvie, it should 
b® *1 cavalcayia, plural i cavalcavia. 
riicie are misprints which will mis- 
lead an English user not well 
acquainted witli Italian ; sv 
“dummy ” read pasticcio not pastic- 
cio which means " mess ” ; sv 
", stunt " read rachiiico not machi- 
tico. 

The publishers announce that a 
paperback edition of this dictionary 
nt £2.50 will be brought out by 
Penguin Books in April. This will 
make it comparahlc to the Rugazzini- 
Ihagi dictionary published by Long- 
man, lint li in siye and price. I used 
page 231) (Itniian salute in sartia) 
mid pugo 488 (English liven to 
locust tree) of the Cmn bridge die- 
iKiiuuy to ciunpiirc with tho corre- 
sponding sections of the Ragaszini- 
Huigi. In the Italian sample tho 
MiKtizzini-IUagi bus about thirty 
entries not given by the Cambridge 
(but a (uniform, sapor ire, saputo are 
I he* only interesting ones), and the 
Cambridge has about twenty not 
y ,ve n by the Uagazzini-Biagi ; In tho 
Engli.slt « ample the Rngrizzini-Biugi- 
ins seven not given by the Cam- 
bridge, while* the latter has twelve, 
not given by die Rugnzziiti-Bingi.- 
I he entries seem to he on average 
uf the same .standard. When the 
Euguzzini-jito^i was, published It was . ' 
| lie best dictionary of its size. Now l 
it will have u rival in the Concise 1 
Cambridge Italian Dictionary. I 

i 

A. L. Lepschy 1 


Keeping a respectful distance 


Pirandello : A Biography 
by Gaspare Giudicc 
translated by Alastair Hamilton 
Oxford University Press, £3.50 
ISBN 0 19 212582 6 

According to Pirandello, every time 
wc write a line about a person, 
breathe a word or formulate a 
thought about him, we perpetrate 1 


an outrage and an injustice. Not 
just six characters, more like sixty, 
flail and writhe in his theatre as 


The Creation of the First Arthurian Romance:. 

A Quest 

CL A Uni; I.UTTRELL 

taicVutl'y - 1 : 11 ** ■!"? “ ■ "“Ok foil Of Interesting Idea, aad 

£6.00 

German Grammar and Usage 

A. 12. HAMMER * 1 . ' , ' 

Pub Us tied In Paperback 
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. £3.30 

Second-Language Learning and Teaching 

d. a.. Wilkins 
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, ■ Clotli £2.23' i Paper 93pi‘ 

; The French Language : present nnd past , ,.- ■ 

..RIANV1LLI2 PRICK' . ; ■' . ; 

: ; rubiished In Paperback 


they heg us not to form a fixed 
opinion of them, shrieking at us 
the message that Life is distorted 
and diminished by Art, by words, 
by every form of Form. Where, we 
ask, does that leave the art of bio-- 
11 graphy? And what of truth will be 
I loft, I wonder, when It comes to a 
f reviewer’s distortion of Alastair 
1 Hamilton’s distortion of. Gaspare 
■ Giuti ice's distortion of Pirandello’s- 

; life ? ' ' , ' • 

In the original stufly piibft&efl 
! 1,1 1* J 63 (540 pages, reduced iii tills '- 
version to 208), Signor «Gitidlce> 

' stated his Intention of offering »‘en : - 
acr unite and exhaustive dricntnciit- ; - 
1 ary chronicle of the fntts ", and * 

; Hie 1 result was a convincing- fulfil- 
iiiciit of this scrupulous aim and at 
the same time a penetrating survey 
of it singular and tormented life. In 
Mr Hamilton’s translation abridg- 
ment has been drastic, and distor- 
tion, by anybody’s definition, has 
taken place. 1*0 quote the Father in 
&i.v Characters : un fatto £ come vn 
sacco ; vuoto no si regge ’* ■ 

The uniitted passages very often 
consist of illustrative and interpre- 
tative nmtoiial which originally 
gave substance to the empty sack 
or external fuct, passages of be- 
tween six and 12 pagea . dealing 
with such topics as Pirandello’s 
attitude to death, his attitude to 
women, his relationship with Ids 

Mantuan code 

, The Hook of the Courtier " 
by Baldnssare Castlglione, , 

translated by Sic Thomas floby 
Dent, £2.95 and £1.50 . , 

ISBN 0 460 10807 7 and 11807 2 


father, the autobiographical ele- 
ment in his works, -tho central argu- 
ments of- his thought, his political 
views (if such they can be called), 
his ntarriage, his professed allegi- 
ance to thB fascist party, riot to 
mention accounts and interpre- 
tations of his major works. Gin- 
dice’s sadly dut, chapter qri fascism 
is particularly illuminating, with its 
ail too human picture of an 
alienated apolitical Pirandello far 
out -of -his depth, his emotional 
need to. make & gesture of commit- 
ment unhappily: coinciding with the 
nse of a party: which appeared to 
him at the time to. stmid for the 
denial of absolute and precon- 
ceived principles, and so to be the 
political counterpart of his own 
relativistic thinking. 

■ What remains is a reference 
hook which will doubtless be of 
value ; selection has been skilful,- 
translation expert, nnd stylistically- 
the ■ gaps are undetectable. The 
readmit .will find much information 
not previously readily accessible 
and a : clear outline of the move- 
;inentS, preoccupations and -literary 
autput,of a -major writer. ■ ' 

■ ' The dlaim's. of the blurb dre mis- 
leading, We' are told, that Sii Piran- 
dello's 1 plays lie portrayed "alien- 
a > don l the truth -behind a madman’s 
delusions, and the divided or 
pie self— long before such themes 
became fashionable”. The choice 


Pirandello a psychological Lauigian 
perspective on madness, and . from 
his biographer an • account of per- 
sonal pircumstances leading to the 


areation ■ -of an . introspective 
theatre, It is true tiliat Pirandello 
■had n wife who ivas menial lv sick, 
and that he felt at times cliat he 
was two people, the person he was 
for Antonieita and the person he 
Relieved himself to be. But this 
was a private pain whirii did not 
tm « direct expression in the playg. 


Here, aheiiarion, inultiplicitv n r 
personality, even madness itseH 
provide exlreinu illustratiors S 
whut are essentially pliilosopW 
cnncepts, in parables of irraC 

fi emJum an '' U lr “ t, ‘ nnd °xlstentiol 

Giudice’s biography does not 
tli row mue 1 1 light on Pirandello’s 
manual situation. Kalian literan 
biographers have a tendency to bs 
dogged by a longstanding tradition 
of respect (-obsequious, cautious or 
discreet) for their subject, esp* 
ctally when that subject is a 
national inomunetit. But when one 
considers linw Pirandello himself 
recoiled in horror nt the prede- 
tor incss shown by -human beings iii 
siiatdung at facts about each other 
for their own selfish ends, it seem 
poetically fitting that his blog* 
pher should not -have trespassed' 
Jivtn areas of private truth. 

The appearance of this, book 
raises again the old argument for 
the -recognition of Anglo-Italian 
studies, and of other inter national 
studies, as clearly defined spheres 
of scholarship with rheir own -spe- 
cial .function. Certain passages* la. 
Giudice’s book appear to have been 
suppressed because, written for afl 
Italian public, they presuppose 
familiarity with details of the 
national cultural and political "back- 
ground. So who is the book for? 
The. advanced academic .student 
wants % all available -information,, 
presumably the original text;, while 
-t-he non-specialist reader, , die 
English-speaking drama student for. 
example, .who will not at a glance 
understand the full implication^ pf 
word a like .giolittian, umbertinp ot, 
even ueristic, would .probably 'gain 
moi *0 from a fuller .biography, 
written from a more lntroductory- 
standpouit. 


rect expres sion in the plays. Felicity firth 

Poet and servant at court 
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Baldassare Castiglione’s II libro. del 
Cortegiano was probably the most 
widely read contemporary work In 
sixteenth-century Europe. Written 
by a Mantuan nobleman who had 
served at the small but select Mon- 
tefeltro court of Urbino in the first 
decade of the century, it provided 
the European' gentleman with a 
prestigious exposition of the most 
refined Renaissance code of man- 
ners and accomplishments, grace- 
fully larded with neo-Piatonlc 
idealism ; it also offered European 
writers a masterly example of the 
way. to use the Ciceronian dialogue 
In vernacular works. '. ' ® 

Apart from the many sixteenth- 
century editions of th* original, 
there were translations into French, 
bnanish, English and even Latin. 
The first translation into English 
was completed, by Thomas Hoby 
v»K_ th , e . reisn Mary Tudor, and 
Hn hCd JV S y- This is -the trans- 
latmn which Dent have now’ re- 
issued in Everyman’s. University 
t,lc . t6 « of the volume, 

strntah! rq, K *^ e i 2 trodllctioil » is a 
staS.ffi- t A P ^n , ° 8raph,c rc (* rim of the 

Sited in'w y 2 r" em °° ,h ' St 
Elite « SI 

if ffl ri n ” S f ? r c e l iso rinssics, and 
jt had a wide influence 1 on Eliza- 
lethan and Jacobean culture. . Tim 
ion. howovor. ls often litoral 
J,oint -pf error, and needs 
Uo cm-rpeted, q s mdeed haj been 
°f tlio.Everymnn 
WfiRihst the more accurate 
nd . schofurlv, bur less cnloiirful, 
niudeh, version by L. E.'Opdycke. 

58 ’ } n P w , hMrfduciion by J. |l 
Outfield doff ly chpractemos the 
. of the work and the sources 
luses qf uy Europatui appeal ; 

'nr?* 5 lt >ity r th 8 1 Publishers 
the qpport unity tp 


The Poetical Work's of Alain . ' 
Chartiev 

edited by J. C. Laldlaw . , 
fsBNO sfl ^ £15 - 00 


Only in the Inst decade or so has 
it became generally accepted that 
the late Middle Ages In France 
represent a period as rich as any 
in the thought and artistry it con- 
tains, certainly deserving the 
serious attention of all those who 
claim to love French literature and 
culture. Dr Laidlaw’s collected edi- 
tion of the poetical works of Alain 
Chartier (c 1385-1430), one of the 
most distinguished minds of rite 
time. Is of great importance 
In the fteady process of modern 
editions of the best fourteenth and 
fifteenth-century poets : Froissart, 
Deschamps, Christine de Timm, 
Machaut (for the narrative works) 
badly need someone to do similar. 
Work for them. . 

pi’ Laidlaw’s introduction con- 1 
tains a detailed account of Char- 
tier’s life followed by discussion 'of 
the poems and the manuscripts- in 
which they have survived. Then 
follows the critical edition of Le 
Lay de PJaisaiice, Le Debat des 
Deux Fortunes ^Amours, Le Livre. 
des Quatre Dames, Le Debat do- 
ReuciHe Matin, La Complainte, ,L«ii 
Belle . Dnvie- sans Mercy (with the! 
letter? and the Excusacion dux' 
' twonty-diree Rondeau* 
and five 2J alludes, Le.- Braviaire das . 
Nobles, Le Lay ,de Paix. Le Debat 
dl i. Vas scndt et du 
Eilfa/iii.1- 1 The .edition-; is completed • 
by notes, glossary; .extensive biblio-, 
Srophy and convenient indexes to 
tlie poems, to their sources and to 1 
general refei'ences,, ; ' : 

It is extremely --useful' to ' have 
such a clear account of Cbartler’s 
careet-, mulnly ,as seefatary .and am- 
bqssqdor.in die service of Charles VII 


■ I ■: ■ <i l.’h. r* -. ! ! 


were. Written in Latin. These works 
obviously havo much, bearing on 
Chai’tiers Sympathies and attitudes 
and noed to be integrated into the. 
overall description for our fuller' 
understanding, even though r this 
edition deals dnly with the poetical 
works; A complete list of all 
chartier ? works, In whatever form 
or language, would help. What U 
really needed now, of com'sej is a‘ 
companion volume of the pro^e 
works and it is to be hoped that Dr 
Laidlaw might be persuaded to 
undertake this similarly very con*', 
sidernble task. 

The edition stems from a doctorial; 
thesis which was particularly cbn-. 
«rned with momiscript sources; 
this , ver y niuch reflected id the ; 
overall balance of tho book with 101 : 
pages on “ the manuscripts ” aud a : 
. large .number of further pages con? 
cerneu almost uniquely with the 
:i j Ve merits of sources and de- 
tailed variant readings as opposed . 
to. only 15 pages on all the poems * 
together, while the notes deal almost - 
entirely with meaning and language, 
very useful though that is. It may 
fairly be taid that this edition is of; 
far greater bibliographical and paleo* ; 
graphical than literary interest. - 
Now that the texts are gathered 
together and edited In such a merit 
culoiis way, the road should be deaf 
for wider-ranging literary studies 
showing how Chartier’s poems fit - 
into, fop example, the tradition of 

tiie Dlt .nmoiri-eud, so well described 
? tutUos by J. Wimsatt and. 
W. Calin. How much did Cbdrtidr 
owe to the example of; Christine de 
Pisan.- Oton de GrimSon, ’ Charles 
d’Orldflns. the Livre des Cent Sal- 1 
lades, Guillaume de Machaut, Frois 1 ’ .'. 
®Sf 1 1 * Chaticpr ? How typical are 
partier’s rondeaux and ballades (Dr . . 
Laidlaw. disagrees with Poiriotl about, 
the humber which should be attri- 
buted to him) ? ciiai- tier’s two lrtis, 
likewise, desoi-ve study in ' the light 
rJ tll s. f yrlc • tradition behind them 
so ivell 1 illuminated 1 by J. Mafllerd./ 

, This Cambridge University Press 
.edition is -beautifully printed but- 
very ( . , ^P'ensivo. ;->Vo u, d it- fje 
possible,, I- wbnder, to“ issue .some pf, ' 


Wilkins - 
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The misused love letters 


Kafka’s Other Trial ; The I. oilers 
(0 Felice 
by Elias Canclii 

l translated by Christopher Mid diet on 
Caldor & Boyars, £2.95 
ISBN 0 7J45 10971 


In a story by Gottfried Keller a 
would-be writer leaves his wife for 
h time and, with both eyes on pos- 
terity, embarks on a .series of care- 
fully contrived, ideal love-letters, 
kept strictly apart front the hum- 
drum substance of his real commun- 
ications, Keller called the story Die 
missrauchten Liebcsbriefe (The 
misused love-letters), a title one is 


tempted to borrow for the letters 
Kaffcu wrote to Felice Buuer between 


September 1912 and October 1917, 
which are also largely literary in- 
ventions, often devious in intent. 
Yet with Kafka the game is much 
more serious, and it is literature, not 
the bourgeois world, lit at is his real 
sphere. Moreover, far from leaving 
a wife to create a correspondence, 
lie creutes a voluminous correspond- 
ence to koep u potential wife at 
arm’s length. 

It was the publication iii 1967 of 
these fascinating, contradictory uud, 
for many, embarrassing letters that 
prompted Elias Cimetti to write his 
essay, first published in German and 
appearing now in a fluent trnnsla- 


Franz Kafka and Felice Bauer. 


non. The essay represents a per- 
sonal response of that time: "For 
my part, 1 can only suy that these 
letters have penetrated me like an 
actual life, and that they are now 
so enigmatic and familiar to me that 
it seems they have been mental pos- 
sessions of mine front the moment 
when I first began to accommodate 


human beings entirely in my mind, 
in order to arrive, time and again, 
Ht a fresh understanding of them.” 


Although the personal approach 
entails some initial obsolescence — 


it is no longer possible to share thar 
original excitement at the revelation 
of Felice’s full identity — the total 
effect may be compared to the plea- 
sure of being shown round an his- 
torical building, not by a paid. guide, 
but by the present owner. We are 


or elaborated on by reference to 
other sources — Kafka’s diaries, let- 
ters to Brod — and the whole tor- 
tuous course of tlie relationship is 
brought to life again before our 
mind's eye. 

Naturally enough, Canetti dwells 
on points of particular interest to 
himself. There is a telling little 
excursus on . Kafka’s . relation to 
power, especially his mean? of with- 
drawing from its sphere. And when 
Canetti emphasises Kafka’s state- 


ment, early in the relationship be- 
fore he really knows Felice, that 
fear and indifference combined 
make up his deepest feeling to- 
wards human beings, or discusses 
Kafka's fantasy of himself in pro- 
found collar-seclusion, we are re- 
minded of Canetti’s owu novel Die 
Blendwtg ( Auto-da-Fe ) and its por- 
trait of the sinologist Peter Kien in 
his windowless library. 

But Canetti's sympathy with his 
subject by no means precludes ob- 
jectivity and criticism. AH tho devi- 
ousness of Kafka's mind is frankly 
exposed, from liis creation of mytliH 
about himself— e g, the myth of an 
aversion to children, which Is seen 
here as in reality an expression of 
envy at their smallness ; or, near the 
end of the affair, tlie myth of the 
two combatants fighting within him, 
of which the latter, accoi'ding to 
Kafka, belongs more than ever to 
Felice — to wliat in most other 
people we would think of as simply 
dishonesty. With Kafka, however, 
things are rarely simple. Did he 
not himself, in the penultimate 


■ iu» — r _ 

letter, speak of his attempts to de- 
ceive without deception ? 


ceive without deception ? 

The title of Canetti’s book derives 
from Kafka’s conception of his first 
official engagement to Felice as a 

B ublic trial and of tlie equally pub- 
c dissolution of the engagement as 
a tribunal. But, of course, there also 
exists a dost? relationship between 


his ’* 111015" with Felice aiul the 
writing of The Trial. Here Cuneui 
make? detailed comparisons between 
tlie engagement and K’s arrest and 
between tlie dissolution mul K’s exe- 
cution. Nevertheless, this can 
scarcely be seen as the control thesis 
of n sustained orgumont. It is rather 
one of many illuminating insights 
given along the way. One roinom- 
bers also, for example, comments on 
Kafka’s method of translating power 
relationships into terms of physical | 
size or of disguising his own fears 
ns anxieties about Felice ; comments 
on his iicod for solitude in the form 
of exposure or on the importance 
of Ills attitude to foods as a baro- 
meter of hi? relationship with Felice. 
And on many occasions the insights 
are seasoned with witty forniula- 
tions : [Kafka’s] “ hypochrondria is 
the small dinnge of Angst 31 ; 
“his cruelty is that of the uon-coni- 
batant who feels the wound in 
advance ” ; "in keeping Felice away 
from Prague, he behaves liko a poli- 
tician trying to prevent an alliance 
between two political enemies 
Like so many new truths, these re- 
marks seem so obvious once stated. 
But It is they that make Canetti’s 
book such interesting reading and 
recommend it to any who have not 
already read it. or cannot read it. 
in die original German. 


David Turner 


Life in Nazi Germany and after 


fugend oiinc Gotl 
oy Odon von Horvath 
edited by Inn lluish 
Harrap, £1.40 
ISBN 0 245 52361 8 

frrlicht und Feucr 
by Max von dcr Grim 
edited by Jennifer Hampton 
Harrnp, £1.70 
ISBN 0 245 52343 X 


who first lea rued German at tlie age 
of 14, wrote this strange murder 
story about school children called 
lay letters: N a malicious schoolboy 
is murdered by T, who wants to 


know how people die, and finally 
hongs himself, after suspicion is re- 


moved first from Z, whose diary hos 
been read hy the narrator, a liberal- 
minded teacher, and then from the 
sluttish, thieving Evn. It is a stac- 
cato narrative, in brief concentrated 
expressionistic sentences and .half- 
sentences, in a language containing 
many repeated words and phrases, 
so that at least a dozen objects nnd 
thoughts attain the status ot symbols. 
The conclusion is that the children 


Both these works in the Harrap 
Modern World Literature, series do 
serve a wide readership among stu- 
dents of German- They are 
scrupulously edited, und Irritant 
contains an admirable chapter on 


iciirdcii ini Drittcn Reich autgertn- 
iet)» the tacit alliance between em- 
ployers and union leaders, the re- 
wards and attractions of the con- 
sumer society, the position of con- 
centration camp guards and their 
victims, of immigrant workers and 
the refugees from the ** Zone ”, the 
closing of die coal pits, .working- 
class Culture and democracy, the 

i ■ -c .i ...b_ 


perplexity of those who just did 
their jobs (muchleit mil ) during ihc 
Nazi years. 

Tito observation is fresh und in- 
telligent and there are shrewd pic- 
tures of employers and workers. The 1 
personal themes, however, the 
hero's " marriage ami his .Involve* 
ment with two other working-class 
families are not sufficiently expli- 
cit. Max von dor Griilt’s main point 
appeal's to be tltut many imimuges 

tire foundering bemuse, in a dusper-' 
ate ut tempt to pay for all the hire- 
- pure It uso acquisitions or tho econo- 
mic miracle, wives ore working, 
leaving no time for decent living, 
and his crude .solution of the prob- 
lem is for the couple to Iwve u child. 

Long after natural isiti and 

Sckundeostif, this old-fnshiunod, 
perceptive and continuously critical 
novel, with its able handling of indi- 
vidual encouuiers and crowd scenes, 
its occasional romanticism nnd in- 
conclusive ending is rather unusual 
in German' literature. Ir should be 
rauudatory reading lit most Council 
for Nntionnl Academic Awards mod- 
ern .German degree syllabuses. 


have been, corrupted by tlie grown 
ups’ cynicism, dishonesty and indif- 
ference, and that the best solution 


However, It is a pity that the editors 
do not attempt to offer students an 
evaluation of the novels (they are 
to become A level prescribed texts), 
or suggestions for attempting n sty- 
listic or critical analysts of their 
typical features. Mr finish’s iiitdli 
gent commentary tin the text is ton 
brief. ' 


is to emigrate. While it mny tori 
tdte some rander-s, tho book has 
some of the nostalgic, evocutivi 
charm of Le Grand M outlines. 

The novel by Max von der Grim 
(b 192G) was published in 1963, and 
snpu became a best sailer. It dcS 
crlbes the life of a Dortmijnd work 
ing man after demobilization: us a 
miner, as a lander in nu iron fuc-. 
tory, in the building trade and work- 1 
ing on a conveyor belt. There (ire 


, Against an impressionistically des- 
cribed background of Lhe curly years 
of Nazi power; of uneiupioyment,-of 
teenagers trained to hate Negroes 
and . foreigners, and encouraged to 
spy on and denounce their t uchers, 
of the Idle rich enjoying proFits 
while factories remain idle, uf the 
Filhrcr’s birthdrty. aud of school 
camps u$ed . for military nmrehes 


realistic descriptions of a nine accl- 
dont, a mass demonstration, factory 
meetings mid violent scenes of 
family life, Max von der GrOn 
raises in incident, dialogue and dis- 
cussion many of the important soclaj > 

themes >c e<iJ.ii-nl : tlie 


Modern 





from Longman 


La society franpaise 1815-1914 vue par les romancier* 
P Guirat (Adapted by L Jftussonl 


P Guirat (Adapted by L Jftussonl Cl. 36 net 

insight into the social conditions and political piocasies of France. Notes 
on linguistic paints: ihe main political and social events; biographical 
details. 18 pages of illusi rations from contemporary sources. For A-teval 
and university students. 

"A useful Introduction to more detailed study of particular authois of 
tho period and has obvious v.ilue as background material, both front the 
literary and the historical point of view. . . should provide an Interesting 
way of supplementing either a historical or a literary study of tha period 
1 81 6-1 9 1 4." Audio- Visual Language Journal 


Fifteen French Poets 


D Perntie, R Cardinal, n Cox £2.00 

An anthology of 15 poets writing between 1820-1950: Lamartine; Vigny; 
Hugo: Nerval; Mussnt; Gentler; Leconte de Lisle; Baudelaire; Mnllarmo; 
Verlaine; Rimbaud; Laforgue; Vcifiry: Apollinniro; £luard; Goncrel 
introduction, biographical jnd critical introduction to each pool; general 
bibliography and selective hauk list; notes ami commentary on each 
poem; photographs of nil the pneti. 

"An excellent choice [coin oil the major poets from Lomarline lo Eiunrd.” 

TES 


Ver iad ados d as Esparto I Aciu a I Published this month! 

Lynne Ingsmeits and Peter Standish 

Book Probably £2.00 

Tapes (4 x 5”) Pi obably £24.00 + VAT 

Tapeserlpt Probably £1.00 

A post A -lev el audio-lingimi Spanish course using resource material 
drawn from Spanish end Latin American journals, magazines and books. 
Units; Nueslro mundo; Madios de cornu meaclAn y ceniura; Diversions; 
Don Dinero; Educecifin; Vinjes y turismo; Medlclna; Entre nosotros; 
Nutr1ol6n; Aites. Each with a corresponding documentary-type tape 
programme, with recordings of unscnpLad, uiwdiiad spaokara from 
various countries. 


Language for Adults 


Michael Hey £! .BO net 

Adults as students,* The tutor new to adult teaching; Tho administration; 
Approach tactics; Communication; Points on pronunciation, intonation 
and rhythm; Points on grammar and elructuro; Consolidating vocabulary; 
Comprehension; Tha individual lesion; FolloW-up. 

“Michael Hay’s book it - a rare bird among books on teaching- essentially 
practical. Any teacher of languages to adults will find in ft not Impressive 
generalisations but concrete advice • . ,Th» chapters on ‘Adults as 
Students' ara wise, shrewd and human. The one on 'Approach Tactics' 
quite brilliant. 'Communication' is rich with detaifed positive advice, 
without aver seeking to Impose a strait waistcoat on ihe teacher's 
individuality . . . This book shoufd be compulsory reading for ell those 
who are teaching language* to grown-ups." TES 


For further information or inspection copies, writs to Teresa Millman, 
(Ref: A/11), Longman Group Limited, Longman House, .Burnt Mill, 
Harlow, Essex CM20 2JE. 


nun 
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The Concise Cambridge Italian 
Dictionary vd) 

Compiled by Barbara Reynolds 

The most authoritative two way Itallan/Engllsh paperback 
dictionary available, based on the highly successful 
Cambridge Italian Dictionary 

Renders tnlo one language the corresponding Idiom of 
the other 

Gives a full range of modern everyday and technical 
vocabulary 

Includes a 77 page Introduction on grammar and 
pronunciation 

-$• Provides a glossary of common abbreviations In Italian • 
and English. 

Hard cover from Cambridge University Press 
872 pages 198 x 130mm 0 521 07273 5 £7.50 net 

Paperback from Penguin Books 

872 pages 1 x 130mm 014 051.064 8 £2.50 net 


Available from your local bookshop. Sand lor ihe Complete Penguin 
Language and Linguistics Catalogue) lo lhe inlormallon Unit, Penguin 
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From ancient Hebrew to modern 


Sketchings 


I;sai|ip JnLo Siege : A. Sum 1 }' of 
Israeli Literature Today 
by l.enn I. Vudkln 
Knutk-rige & Kegcm Paul, £3.7.1 
ISBN 0 7100 7924 9 


A i firsi glance, It might appear 
simple enough, and even prunin- 
tiii'f, in survey Israeli literature. 
A tier all, Israel is tint yeL 3(1 years 
old. Hut clearly Israeli literature 
did nut spring fully funned in 
15I4.S. Should this literature be 
regarded ns part of the modern 
Hebrew literary revival which 
began in the eighteenth century in 
Kiirupe, ur can it claim to lie a 
sepuratu entity, inspired by n 
particular lauds capo uml shaped by 
a cniiuiKin experience ? 

As soon ns one (r tunes iliia 
iimiiriiuus-seoming query, nut* is in 
the thick of Impassioned cantrii- 
versy. Whether the culture of (he 
new mitinii represents n coiitiuuiiy 
with traditional Jewish civilisation 
or tvlicdier it Involves a break 
with the past (as the Levantine 
group, known as the Caiiaanih;*, 
would maintain), is already a mat* 
ter of political ideology ns well us 
literary debate. Aiming to elucidate 
the difficulties of literary defini- 
tion and literary history, and even 
more precariously, to combine an 
introduction to Israeli literature 
with tha critical assessment nf 
selected works quoted in trans- 
lation, Dr Yudkin picks his way 
with extreme caution, as if du-migii 
■ minefield. 

One inescapable aspect of the 
question is, of course, the condition 


imposed by the Hebrew language 
iisclf. fur wirhiii tlio space of a 
few gem* rations, modern Hebrew 
has moved from being a literary 
language, deliberately cultivated as 
uii net of commitment, to become a 
LnNiiqiiiul tongue which paradoxi- 
cally derives from an Ancient her- 
itage while being nt the samo time 
very young Indeed. 

llie cultural difficulty which this 
paradox poses for the uon-lluhrew- 
speaking reader cannot be readily 
resolved, The render may well lie 
Inclined m interpret biblical ima- 
gery in Christian terms and, 
moreover, he is unlikely to be nt 
home with rhe long medieval Jew- 
ish spiritual tradition or mystic 
literature. However secular in out- 
look, the Israeli writer frequently 
alludes to such traditional material, 
albeit in n highly ambivalent man- 
ner. In Ills fascinating discussion nf 
Amir fill lion’s multi-layered poem 
"Isaac", for instance. Dr Vudkin 
tells its how In Hebrew the right 
hand is the seat of power, and how 
the words “ empty of blood was the 
right limit! ” suggest the poet's 
sense of helplessness in the face of 
a night nni id sacrifice. 

Where the enigmatic Nobel prize- 
winner, S. Y. Agnon, is concerned, 
Dr Yudkin appears no more suc- 
cessful in conveying the novelist’s 
quality mui meaning than do those 
wiia have devoted tomei of exege- 
sis to liis stories. Agnon mav in- 
deed servo ns a bridge he twee ii the 
lost spiritual world of his Bast 
European youth and modern Israel. 
Vet it bus been said that those who 
arc unacquainted with his back- 

S round do not even know whether 
le questions they are asking about 
him are the right ones. 


If some of the founding fathers 
of Israeli literature, East Europeans 
who settled in Palestine before 
1948, were often committed nation- 
al spokesmen, the younger Israeli 
born writers, like so many of rlieir 
counterparts elsewhere, are 
engaged in self-inquiry or the quest 
for identity nnd values. Dr Yudkin 
observes the common sense of 
estrangement, but he docs not say 
how rar the younger writers can 
stand comparison with the best of 
their contemporaries in Europe or 
America, The new Israeli-born writ- 
ers not only have to cope with a 
potent ancient tradition but with a 
more recent pioneering past which 
at times arouses their irony. They 
are also troubled by the literary 
urge for universality while suffer 
mg from the claustrophobia in 
duced by life in a besieged pro 
viuce. 

A more sensitive and subtle view 
of the land itself and of the Arab 
seems to be emerging. Some Israeli 
writers adumbrate a reversal of 
Israeli-Arab roles, with the Israeli 
as gentile and the Arab as Jew. 
(Particularly striking In this regard 
are Dr Yurfkin's pages on S. Yiz- 
har.) Others, like Ainos Oz or A. 6. 
Yehoshua, are fascinated by the 
controversial image of the Cru- 
sades, and create protagonists who 
betray a strange complicity in their 
own ruin. 

Dr Yadkin deals principally with 
novels, stories and poems. He says 
nothing about current Israeli 

fll'flflin TUphnne 1... L- _ 
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Quer Durch 
Deutsch land 

F. T. C. Carter ' 

Recorded interviews taken in many different parts of 
Germany form the basis of this new course, whose primary 
aim is to train advanced students in the comprehension 
and imitation of ‘real* spoken German. The recordings 
present a variety of voices and accents, illustrating the 
vocabulary of a wide range of professional and social 
activities. Although its main aim is linguistic, the course 
also provides the student with considerable additional 
knowledge of German society and history. £2.50, 

3 twin-track tapes £6 each + VAT forthcoming : 

Passport to Odessa 

L.M. O'Toole ■ ■ • 

This second-year Russian course, the continuation of 
Passport to Moscow, is.the product of five years* 
.preparation and revision, In its original form the course . 
consisted of twenty B.B.C. radio lessons accompanied by 
printed texts which could be used for furtbfcr.study with 
: the ma o f other support materials produced by the 
Upivcrtitjr of Essex. Although Passport to Odessa retains ‘ 
thfesanpe basic approach, It has been extensively revised to 
take account of comments from teachers using the , 
OFigmal course. The content has been modified and , 

intended, and the diverse student materials have beeii : 

imcgraitcd into new, unified format, - . i - ! • ,j/ 

Student’s Book ■ £2.25 . . 

Workbobk 30p K 

Teacher’s Book 80p 

68 picture cards £4.50 1 . 

21 (win-track tapes £5.00 cncli (the set £100) + VAT 

forthcoming ■ 


drama, perhaps because ho thinks 
little of It. Some readers might 
wish for more biographical gui- 
dance. All the same. Dr Yudkin 
l ias ..".nw demonstrated that 
Israeli literature exists, and he has 
sketched an extremely valuable 
preliminary map of its tendencies 
and complexities. 

Rente Winegarten 


This week’s 
reviewers 

Philip Abrams Is -professor of soclo- 
n / 1 flt *S® University of Durham 
and is author of ■ John Locke i Two 
rraets on i Government " and “The 
Origins of British Sociology "■ 

Derek Blundell holds the chair of 

asanaLr* nt 

Vera J, Daniel is special university 
Oxford* n ^ rcnci hterature at 

nlh»y E< ! w .? rds 1 [s rcadl "K ^ a 

vcvslty of S york°^ U , ’ Ca at ““ Ud| - 
Felicity Firth (ms edited "Three 
Plays by Luigi Pirandello " and writ, 
ten ninny essays and reviews on Plr- 
j°J sI, f lectures In Italian at 
ft® University of Bristol : 

M. M. Gcuneberg Is a lecturer' in 
psychology at University College, 
Swansea and has written papers on 
the psychology of memory : ^ 
Frank Henley Is a contributor to 
Studies" “Revue de Pin- 
^ a ^ o1 ^ n ’ 8 , nd " Studies in 
Zrl! ^ Eighteenth Con- 

™ry . -he Is professor in the den- 
artnient of modern languages at the 
University of Surrey,* 

ib 6n ™ in B B « professor of 
French literature at the University 

“TlS **£!? KvmmUurn include 
of Realism ■» “Emile 

nolels" r Stendha ‘ a . st,,dy of hU 

i!5 n fin 0 i 1 /°u way !? P r6f e«or of mod- 
mrn English Cambridge } 

A. L. Lepschy lecturcsTn Italian at 
Uulveralty College London j 

ES^T ack “ P ror ®9sor Ip the 

fa professor of geo- 
Si-cw?? University of Si An« 

Dorothy Sherman Severin' lectures 
hi Spanish at Westfield College and 
Uria M ? inory in ‘ trt S Ceies- 


Sketch-Book 1966-1971 
by Mnx Frisch 

translated by Geoffrey Skelton 
Eyre Methuen, £3.95 
ISBN 413 32030 8 

Wonderful, how the patient work uf 
the translator can enlarge the wri- 
ter’s audience. Now Mnx Frisch’s 
second Tagebuch, in Geoffrey Skel- 
ton’s translation, can be bought here 
having been In the booksiiops of the 
USA since 1971. 

This is not Frisch's diaries, not a 
random, chronological record. It is 
all good material, freo from the 
mundane, the pedestrian and tlic 
merely fragmentary. The entries 
belong to half-a-dozen categories and 
are distributed in such a way that 
the book coheres not only by inter- 
locking but also by intermingling — 
the relationships between the theor- 
etical, the fictional and die autobio- 
graphical produce an intriguing por- 
trait of the man's mind at work, so 
that frequently the impression is 
given, that the reader is more aware 
of Frisch's nature chan Frisch is. 

The dnest of the categories is 
records of foreign travel. In East 
Germany and in Russia Frisch has 
to struggle against his natural 
Western outspokenness, is often 
dismayed -by the discrepancy 
between theory and practice ; 
?tca th ? ° L th ®r hand . in the 

USA what be has to cope with is 
the very flagrancy of die worse 
effects of capitalism and the readi- 
ness with which they are acknow- 
ledged and even pointed out to him: 
the passion of myopic ideologues 
versus the equanimity of die “free 
society ", 

A theme which frequently occu- 
pies Frisch throughout the fivj. years 
np to 1971 is that of growing old. 
He handles it 1 here In a variety of 
ways, now toying with the idea of 
a Voluntary Death Association, now 
S'wng * factual report concerning 
die Euthanasia Society of America, 
now producing sketches for a novel 
on the theme. In this way the reader 
“ not only dr aw n into direct philo- 
sopliical discussion, but is also 
treated to a visit to die magician’s 
den to see fiction conjured up from 
i«s raw material. One is reminded 
of the atavism of this form of art 
ana of its dependence upon " mere ” 
Invention, and yet one is also forced 
to acknowledge Frisch’s own charac- 
teristic honesty. 

, ra An ° t . her way in which Friacli por- 
trays himself m this book is through 
others, Brecht and 
GHnter Grass in particular. Tlio 
emotional detachment and coolness 
? re .?° sustained that the impression 
is finally given of actual coldness, 
it is, for instance, very hard to be- 

S^^skasss 

pushed put Ins concern with the 
nature of arlistic eedvity, for indeed 
«»■ by uo means only in his visits 

nflliri?„f hat he QCCU P ie shimseIf with 
n'f h 1 * 811 ® 8 * notably in a sei 
of four* Interrogations’’ he raises 

5i e fr mely awkward quostions 
flon^u! 0 1 n « ce a,ld d ® bates the reld- 

“ IB,ticular P»'f- 

The antipathy and hatred he ha« 
a,110n 8 some of* his fellow^ 
Sjj® h * ^pressing his views on 
topics such as law and order and 
the ■ war in Vietnam are vivldiv 
though .briefly, illustrated l n e£ 

J^ ue T r ,lr rkten to h (»- 
U is the so-callisd young people 

m?nV. UPPOrt P c ®P(*.H ke you. Si ! 

mmals. ex-convicts, . homosexuals. 

11 is for People like 
S,! 2 la V e . to pay taxes.” 

The isolation from .whicn die Intel. 

inevltfl bly suffers wiihin his 


For five 
voices 


The Penguin Book of Italian Mitt 
gnls for four voices 
edited by Jerome Roclie 
Penguin Books, £1.00 
ISBN 0 14 0708 43 X 


-..ramiMi u senior lecturer Ih | t0 nothing more or less 

dioKter ^ 


F. C. Stork Is the director of the 

laBRar-. Vnlyer.^ 

Sttlws is eonior lecturer la 

“b” hns edited, . Mbrtin WalScr’a 
Riche tind 1 Attgota" ; 

ReftAe ; Wines nrteh ‘ has ' wrlttnn 


« i- n.v.1, ■“ ■^T& C h“TS 

R, n earHer pn ; . u What / fs cpiS 

. rt l*LW no cbncerd-'of 

When SS' - ? I same qme - 
SHSL& B readof oflw establish tlio tru6 (Umqn'sions i i 

On" Ad ...1 j!aL . rtarfr 


Ir is now 25 years siixi 
Alfred Einstein's pioneering gtiii 
The Italian Madrigal revealed mtu 
about, diough fuw musical esamdc 
uf, wliut is arguably tho mostS 
toricaliy significant ranalskoa 
musical funn. Sadly, desm 
Einstein’s own example of S 
Golden Age of the Madrigal, l 
five-voicod madrigals mostly dm 
from tiie second half of the i 
teeiiih century, few attempu hr 
been niudo to disseminate In ah 
forming editions some of the rltV 
of the vnst Italian repertory, thou^ 
die Herculean efforts of Profnc 
Denis Arnold must be exdultl 
from this censure. It is a commie 
upon the incomprehensible negta 
of this music rather than upon Id 
quality that while performed 
wallow in a sea of wilbye ai 
Weelkes editions, Rore and Wiliut 
languish in expensive complete e6 
dons on library shelves and HtA 
of Marenzio’s music Is available u 
all. 

The Penguin Book of ftaJia- 
Madrigals is therefore very welcow, 
and one hopes that at lean tm 
anthologies of those five-volad- 
pieces which were not appropriated 
by the Elizabethans will follow. II 
though Dr Roche's selection p» 
serves the traditional historical out 
line of the development of tlio eodj 
Italian madrigal, progressing froa- 
tho first generation of Florentine 
madrlgnlists to Monte, Lassus ad. 
the Roman school via Willaert and 
Rore, it also takes in a number ol. 
intriguing minor developments If 
eluding a brief excursion into lb 
mid-century Milanese taste f« . 
chromaticism in pieces by Pietra 
Taglia nnd Cioseppo Cnlmo, arid i; 
well-wrought lnta example by Paw ; 
Masneili which handles the stooj 
rhetoric of tlic contemporary large, 
scale five-voiced madrigal With eaa ; 
and charm. A number of enurtata- ; 
ing pieces in tho lighter canzonets 
nnd villanella styles have also beeo r 
included, as well as two fiat : 
examples oF Maronzlo's pastonj 
style of the 1580s of which Vezm [ 
augelli is u remarkable technics 1 
tour dc force. '■ j" 

II is inevitable that the proper*-}, 
don of a practical edition involwt;- 
compromise between the reqnii*. 
monts of .scholarship and perform : 
mice. Nevertheless, while oho can; 
understand, though not condone, tw :■ 
practical considerations and prOfr : 
ably the musical ones too which nawy 
proraptod the sevorc truncation w |> 
Palestrina's setting of Bembo’s vwj; 
nil patieste in foco, it is more citfi; 1 
cult to excuse the use of'late printed l 
sources when earlier ones are ayp ; 
able.' Tills policy noticeably affeo* 
the reading of throe Verdelot ph*«* 
where the posthumous 1565 editicn ; 
has been preferred, and the Nej . 
berry Library MS VM 1578 Bffla, , 
whicn was probably compiled w® 
the collnbo radon of the aMjiposg 
should have been consiilted fe the 
preparation of one of these, Madofr 
nrfl tuo bel visa. There ore occa- 
sional lapses in the musical text 
Isuch as die Improbable “aaae“ 
secartd “ chord in the second bar pJ 
Cainto’s Ment)‘e il cucttlo), end W 
the commentary (Arcadelrs Prog 
ubro Was first, published iq lSBpl* ■ 
but the standard Of accuracy is g 60 * 
erally high. ■ ’ 

.■The appoaraiicp of .the book M 
slightly disappointing since in com- 
parison iwith the companion volume 

of English madrigals wmch Penguin 
. issued m 1967, tlie paper is dark and. 
inferior, which makes the 
small musical type more difficuli 
to ; read. But these are perhaps 
small pointSi Thirty-two madrigal* 
for <£1 is excellent value, and Bar* 
bara Reynolds’s prose translation*; 
at the beginning of each piece are 
models of elegance and luadlty.T*^ 
naps the ihost Interesting aspect « 
Dr RqriiQ’gTbook Is that it not . only 
provides a dompetent and teliabW . 
coUection - bf dellglitfblly . pngp®. 

pieces, but at the same, time help* 

* A ■astnblisfi the true (limqn'sipns of 
iceberg of which . most parror- 
mers,, arid teachers know , only w* . 
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Appointments vacant Colleges and Departments 

Universities 
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Polytechnics Overseas 
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Colleges and Institutes of Industry 
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Colleges of Education Librarians 

Colleges of Further Education General Vacancies 


Appointments wanted 
Other classifications 

Announcements 

Exhibitions 

For Sale and Wanted 

Courses 

Holidays and Accommodation 
Typing and Duplicating 


UNIVERSITY OF IBADAN 
NIGERIA 

JOS CAMPUS 

Application# are invited for the following po#ts : — 

DEPARTMENT OF ARABIC AND ISLAMIC 
STUDIES 
(a) Senior Lecturer 
(b) Lecturers (2 positions) 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
(a) Professor 

(b) Senior Lecturer In African Literature 
(c) Senior Loclurer/Lecluror/ Assistant Lecturer 
(d) Lecturer# In Lltarelure 
(e) Lecturer/ Assistant Lecturer In English Language 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 

Professor 

DEPARTMENT OF LINGUISTICS AND 
NIGERIAN LANGUAGES 
Professor 

DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 

(a) Professor ol French 

(b) Senior Leclurer/Lecturer/AssIstaM Lecturer 

In French 

(c) Senior Lecturer/Leclurer/Asslstant Lecturer 

In German 

DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

(a) Lecturer 

: (b) Senior Lecturer 

DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 

Professor 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

(a) Professor 

(b) Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

(a) Professor 

(b) Senior Lectursr/Leolurer 

DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 

Professor 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

Senior Lecturers/ Lecturers 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
(a) Professor 
(b) Senior Lecturer* 

(c) Lecturers 
(d) Assistant Lecturers 

Salary Seales. Professor N8.730 to N 12.411 p.n. 
(£6,021 to £6,660 p.a. sterling). Senior Lecturer 
N6 895 to NB.730 p.a. (£4.756 to £6.021 p.e. sterling). 
Lecturer N5.350 to NB.905 p.n (£3.690 to £4,702 p.a. 
sterling). Assistant Lecturer N3.980 to N6.340 p.a. 
(£2.745 to £3,663 p.a. sterling). £1 sterling equals 
N1.68. The British Expat dales Supplementation 
Scheme la unlikely to be applied to these appoint- 
ments save In the case of University to University 
secondments at Professorial level. Family passages; 


niai overseas leave. Detailed applications (two 
copies) Including a curriculum vitae and naming three 
referees, should be sent by air mall, not later than 
June 12, 19.75, to the Registrar, University of Ibadan, 


Further particulars (nay be obtained from either 
address.’ 


THE CANADIAN ENERGY 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

Executive Director 

The Institute 

Canada Is lacing many doclslonr, in th a energy 
field vital to the nation's well-being. To meet this 
need in the years ahead, an Institute to conduct 
economic and related studies In tho total energy Held 
Is being established at The University of Calgary. 
The Institute Is under tho joint sponsorship of The 
University ol Calgary, the Government ol Canada and 
Alberta, and the Private Energy Research Association. 

The Position 

The successful applicant for the position ol 
Executive Director must desire n real challenge. He 
will have the opportunity of creating a viable Institute. 
The limits will be those he places on himself. He 
will run all day-to-day operations and be responsible 
for staff and content ot research project a. He will be 
a member of and responsible to e 13-innn Board of 
Directors, which will have expeilise in all fields ol 
energy. 

The Executive Director must have expertise In one 
or more of the enetgy industries, with a good working 
knowledge of economics end a knowledge of the 
inter-relationship of costs, supply and demand, and 
transportation problems between the various energy 
sources. He must have proven ability in organizing 
and directing a staff of professionals and be capable 
of Stimulating Interest In the energy Meld. 

The salary Is negotiable. 

Individuals wishing lo be considered should send 
a letter of application with names of at least three 
referees, together with an outline of qualifications and 
experience to : 

F. A. Campbell, 

Vice-President (Academic), 

The University ol Calgary, 

Calgary, Alberta. T2N 1N4 


The British Council 

Invites applications for tlic f allowing posts : 


Woman Inspector of English (Bahrain) 

Ministry of Education, Manama 

Graduate with TEFL qualification aud considerable 
overseas experience. 

Salary : £4,264 to £5,524 per annum, tax free. 
Benefits: free accommodation. Two-year contract 

75 AE 7 


Lecturer in English (Yemen) 

University of Sana’a 

Candidates, men only, should be graduates with TEFL 
qualification and experience but non-graduates will 
he considered. ' : 

Salary : £3,385 to £4,264 per annum, rax free. 


accommodation. Tiro-year contract. 75 AU 37 

Lecturer hi TEFL (Iran) 

Facility of Education, University of Tehran 

To lecture bn F.FL for MA(THFL) course. 

Graduate with TEFL qualification and two years leach- 
ing experience, preferably aged 30 lo 50. united 
Kingdom {itlscns only. ^ . ' , 

Salary : E4.2G0 to £5,520 p nr annum, approximately. 
Benefits : rent allowance ; medical scheme. 1 On&ycar 
contract, renewable. 11U j5 

Return fares are paid. Local contracts are 
guaranteed by the British Council. 

Please write, briefly, stating qualifications ami 
length of appropriate experience ; .quote rele- 
vant reference number for further derails mid 


n 

A 

VI 


11 !• BIOT- WATT UNIVERSITY 
(•DIKUllllOit 

Department of Computer Science 

Application!] are invited for j new LliCTllRFSIIH 1 uiililu 
the lit-iiuriiiiriir of Coni] *ii u*r Science. The successful uppli 
cant will lie expected lo utulci iiikc nml supervise n-MMicIi 
In konu* iispcd of Computer Science anil m tissium 1 xonii! 
iTsm instill! Ilk’s for the lemlilug or Computer -Sc knee .it 
lioili uiidcruiuduute iintl piisltp atfult: levels. 

Sulury unit! £2, Uii to £4, HOG 

Further inform all <m uml application forms may he olnaiiu-il 
from the Sccn-lary, HerM-Watt University, Chanibms 
Struct. Erililburiiti Kill JUX, lo whom applications should 
he returned by 13th June, UJ75. I'lease quote rtfcniu-o 
number 1/49/30D3. 


ARF.RUEliN 
t ii l UNrvi.unn'v 
m ivtiirr.iKNr or rw;i.mn 

oi.nnKr. nr m A nnin <w 
in scoriitsil 
i.iii.KAiuitr. 

Auplkallpn« am invllori froin 
Biili.ihlv ■UiallOuJ -ilml.’iiis icr 
(LilTnUMr.ii lo tl>H< own. year 
In i Liu r iiuniit M.I.U1. cnuisa In 
HloIIIOi Lll'-r.ilurn. Hliida-HM 
Will »1i two I'jiiprs on tlm 
lll('[alnro r.f iL-i poilail i7U'i- 
lfCSJ Oliil Will 1 - D Mti-it! ili'-sl* 
un u ilrawii Iioih ant 

liotlqU. 

KuniioT rnrtkui-ira ran 
nil ialnr.l 1 rmi.i llu< I» 0 . 0 T- 
inciil ot LmilLili. Uiilvri'.llv nl 
AbcrJii>. il. loylm nmliiknu. 
Kinn'A lioUHjn. OM Ab.-nl.vm 


ABERYSTWYTH 

tire uNivEHsirv collbud 
OP 1 VAIEB 

Ajiffilca lions . (gvltotl for Hit 

K os« of r.ronjncR m nau* 
IOUB STUDIES. 

It la bored to alfrnet Candi- 
da tp» whose main lie Ids of In- 
li'icji Includa q>a study of any 
Df UiQ major reTlQlous fiadIHon* 
other thnn CLhrtiilanlty. 


AUSTRALIA 

iiNivinNiiv op Mi:tnoi'it\£ 

AHMOCIATinN Ol HU i 'I n s 
Hiatut.Ana in aufoiiii.].\ 
UCHOLAIlblllP 
Tim AssiKlatlon ar I.’ImhIm* 
Hcliiilars In AusicaIIj ii.is 
llslieri a arhular.vl, lii r ami i-.r 

Of lirlniilrui ,m 

qvrrsv.it t.oiiiinunwfalUi mu- 
"i wi lo Ausirall.i. A n i»l k.i i tins 
.lTu invited fur ihe ii.liolauhlu 
irorn ijinduntPS of nny f-.iin. 
inniiw(-alth Unlwtslfi aiiuiuvtd 
!;v nm i auinlnio- rlna 

tlio vrhcilrtrshln. 

mu siiLtosshii ni>iill> am sti.m 
pniuiit- In [viisuii.iilu.iti. Mini y 


Uw Buccaasful candldata win 
bt roaulrail la tract, tnrgtigh 
tj^B medium of ivatati and End* 

Saiair; CU.lia in £4,8^6 par 
annum. 


by January, 


tinito'>i» fi'l' Jun 
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The British Council 

invites a |i|il if ai lions fur Mii> folio wing posts : 


TEFL Consultant (Thailand) 

1‘Hinliy oF Education, Univcrviiy nf Klum k\icn 

(.null, me with relevant teach inn experience ami preferably TEFL, qualiricutiuii. 
Salary : £2.746 to £4.264 per annum. 

1 IIIImiu 1 . S * , antl c ! ,il,l, L ‘ ,, > alluuMiices; free accoinmodatiun ; medical 

romriii' Payers port mu o| UihIihI Kingdom siipcraniuiatiiin. Two-veur 
1111 JU 7f» UU 53 

Lecturer in English (Solomon Islands) 

British Solumons Training College 

K 1 ngciam cStizen! Wi,h T,iSL l » ll,ll,ri,: i ,,i,,| i 11,1(1 relevam experience. United 
Salary: £3,505 to £5,350 per Minium. 

n lin 'rwn* Pl,l,cl,, *i ,n . ai/'nvuriie ; govornmeni dccmmnodut inn ; 
niciiK.ii pcnents. Iwo-yeiir cuniiiict niinully. yr; ^ 

I-ector in English (Yugoslavia) 

University of lVlstino 

Hen ree, 1HFL (|iuil ific.it ion or phrMiutics tiiplunia. 

,arj ' * tcrKa * ^ ° [ 

nl in,,, mom. Onc-yar 

75 SU 49 

Visiting Professor in Veterinary Nematology (Brazil) 

Federal Kural University, [tin dc Jniieim 

■miKrammef 1 1M>st8n,,lua,c S,u,,cnls »" Helmittihology and supervise their research 

i'i >M graduate degree and six years’ relevant experience. 

Salary : £ 5,200 per annum, subject to revision. 

One-year contract, renewable. ^ 


Coundl. fa,eS “ re PailL Ucal cu,,,racl « a,B guaranteed by the British 

Please write, briefly stating qualifications aud lengtli of Hppronriite 
•Mra^ 5 . qU0te K rere „ n « e . number tor further details and an 

seSstatoVY 2A c A nr,l,sh c ’ n,Kil (Api, “ iut “™ s ). «* SwS 


AUSTRALIA 
LNIYI-F1STTY OP NEW 
ENGLAND 

Annulate, Niw Siutli Walt! 
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AUSTRALIA 

IAMF.B COOK I’NIVF.flSrrY 1 UNI 

or Non III OllEf.NSl.ANU 

tel 

LtT.IUUKK IN EDUCATION 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ENGLISH Cl'llniCCJ LUM P 

Bn. 1 OILS may 

Bgraar.ttwjrffiia: 

EffiS i,,S 

SffWsr'.f'./aiiss.B?'- 

Closlns Sale & Jana, 197 b. ‘ 
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AUSTRALIA ' 

I'NIVEHSrrV til QLrfcKNHLANO 


VohHc Adm 

■ jrn"iii*nt ” * «an? r, |2 

i»y ■ i*i ii vf an* irjvf 

fe,§. trf l 

fir"-. Bqu ' irp - Won*%@B 

l*i?rV I,,l ™ l,Bn “ July 


. BRISTOL 
■hie UNivenSirv 


AUSTRALIA 

I NIVCRSI1Y OF ADELAlDi: 

A ii ul lea lions aro Invllod lui 
Dm following appointments : 

SENIOR LECTURER In 
suite El (V InlilalLy to bo lotii- 
I«1 In the Doiifirliiii-iil nl 
burgoiy unit nr Tlio Queen 
LiluiiDih ifosptlal. Gnmllibieh 
should Imvo a lliorougli ir.ilo- 
■ng In uonotal aurgory. rsiiorl- 
nncn in inodical undorgrarfiiiili* 
leuiiilng and ability to undsr- 
laho unsnporvlaocl original iu- 
avirrli. [Tie partlculnr In lores i 
ul llio unit I, mrglrnl oasiro- 
i-nii-rolofly. lioivuvor ihose wliti 
»»i her Inicrosii should net lie 
iiimu.iUoiI iron, uiipiying i -3011 1 
May. lU7u.i. 

LKCTUnEll (MEDIC. A I 

SOUlULOCYi In Ihu Dcirnrl- 
a icnt of Community Medic Inn. 
An npplicant should have « 
iiiulit-r uuaiifkntlnn and anltabU- 
leaching nnd roioar-jli oxpcrl- 
enco In sncial psychology or 
h<* a modlcoi gi-Mduaic lvlili 
hlglior nun llflc si run a 111 social 
medicine. Tlio Lucluror will be 
hjsrd In tlio UnivorslLy Doujri- 
i'ieni nr Conimurilly Medklrn' 
;il Ihc Rovnl Adolnldo Hospll.il 
nnd win have lenclilng respon- 
slbllllles for on Iniroduciory 
Course In Modldno In tlio Com- 
munlly for socond and third 
Vfttr niedlcal slmlonu. Ilnaearch 
ouuortimlilas will be ai-ullabb- 
hi <..ujiiiiiunlty lloaltli Coniri- 

B rae Urea □rtlll.ilod with tlm 
tnarliiionl iJuiii May. 197S). 

„ fiENinn LECTURCn In 
PACDIATniCH from porsona 
who luvo o niodlcnl quallflcu- 
llon reglsirabia In tho Stair 
of Snuln Australia, an apuru 
'•Mali- hlqhor quallflcallon. anil - 
iihln clinical oxpsrieiice. «nd n 
uoil ruaearcl Jjachur-uuntl ffiiii 
eplumber JO 7 Q 1 . 

..AP/.iTMRKll (lwo> In COM- 
Ml-.IK.I. wain penans who liohi 
11 good first dogroo and who 
hnyn dnnionalr.ilod rcsearth 
ability Applicants for ono ol 
Ido nosls should hnvo spaclal 
luiDfosi and competence In 
inurhMing or organfftation 
ilioory ; nroferenen will br> 
ulvon |o those with subsidiary 
Inlnrosis In _ quanlliailvt- 
moiliodH, nccounilng or busi- 
noss iinunco. Tho olhor post 
l* for u candldaio with Special 
micros! In some aran ol 
ni counting (Z7ih Juno. 1V70> 

Aiffm JfWHB*. 'a" 

medical qunllllcnllon reglBlrablr 
hi Souih Australia is doslrable. 
ll ’® Duportmont or Anatomy 
and Illslology lonchos Unlver- 
smdonfs of Modldnn, 
IJ JT, t . 5,ry a .'?. d 9"gnco. and In 
..ndlllon FliyaTo therapy anil 

ra il & isKjKmrfjar 

Mro reC c«^ 

■uoniul ombryoiouy, nouro- 
EFVri a: ^: r ' 010 ®, 1 '" .. . rupraduciivc 
r.£ojo_gy_. and clinical anatom 

gross and “ ell 
lined cn I 

TSSBT! SU'SWb.. 

\ft7 

ILf-l-ir Lecturer M11.2SH- 

JiPiLdSfo.? 0 - 1Pl, “ a ,nBdl - 

aSSa^RfWaa 
sab irlw! 

Pr J5®. and the namos and 
addresses of 1 WQ r of othr 
shouTi be sent to the itqaSrar 

lafeaw ^ 

London ' wSlH a ^, n ^ unre - 

AUSTRALIA 

“ TR0 ^b!S!S? R81 ^ 

W POLITICS 

A f«® , cia,^«oi:“ r 
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■I rung inioi 
jostoraduate 

I». ineraioro, ex- 
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of nm! 9 ,..?* commoncentoni 
ncgot'a?e3! appolntluon l w»l be 
Sslsry 1 8Aaa,700. 
an »r Information and 

^■rF® 

S, M oora - • Vlciorlxi 
l^pHeUlang 'c|o» on fi Juno 
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SBEIFS 


l 'NlVEItSII V III MIIISIIII 
UNION 

HIL'GI NI Will i AIK. 

HI I ICI.lt 

Ain.lli .illiir,* n ir> Ini lii-il |ni 

Urn aim vii 1 iusi in, a u yi-.ii 

-■ ■•ii'ilnl 1 i,rni . '||„i 1 , pi iiiii 

.i|M'ulnli>d will bn rnsiuiiialiili- 
.1 (nil lline Ii.ihIh hi ,i full 

ilmo ti' rin - it nnlv h.isi*. (i,r 

(In- . 11 lml 11 U 1 r.il leu ■■lid iii-\'i-ii>|i- 
III rill . nr Ihu Sllllb-lll Urll.il.- 
■iiiiI hue ml KcrvtcoM lor nil mi- 
deni mi'iuliiTB. 1 In- ii|iiiii|nlinpiil 
will In* ni.idr. un 11 salary si.iU- 
LI. HU* I , 1 , tUYlillA |K*l lllllltllii 

■ plu* ilirpsiiuiil • *!■•- 

pmultii'j un .i 11 .. .mil t-\|iciii<iu-r 

Itiu li|l|,Otlltll|..'III iii.iV lit- Mill- 

■i bln fur n ( kr.iilii.it*.' with lull- 
van 1 PMiprlL-ni'L'. 

. A niil k-J l tons. In wriltnn 
should Ijn iii.iiIp I*, Hi*.- I'i*i ■ 
■n.ini'ii 1 s**t rt'iuiv. 1 f nl vi'i ill v *u 
llrtilnl UiiI**ii. iiui'Pii's II 11 . 11 I 
UIM*I1 lisu 1 i.N. by dn>l .Inn*- 
I •■ *-*». lr*im wlinm uirilii-r p.ii 
I I'll 1. 1 M Iii.iV l**i util.i liii'if. 


C.UliRUIlfHlh 
II IE UNIYUISIIY 
MA I DUMA IICAI. M I A'1 IMS ICS 

A pi *lli -.11 Inns urn luvlird fm 
s I.i:i.Il 1|||,S1IIP nr AS.B1H- 
i-tNr i.i:riiiiti:Riiip Tu 
M A I'M K M A l lC At. HI'AllSIICK 
leiulilo from Isi Oclubi-r. I'i7fl. 

tllrlhei liiluriiii, itun from 
Hi* Srcrulary ul Mm Aiinnlni- 
ii" , nts (.uiiiiiillleo m (lui Fnctillv 
nr Mil III emu lira. Silver HI real. 
Cambridge C.IIA ‘d-.N. or froin 
Mu; Qirncior ol the Hlallslk.il 
Laboratury. ]fi Mill Limn, Cniu- 
brirtnn filly IBM. Tulephnur 
fiftufii. e.M. lif.;!. 

( ^'iny (Lite. 2Rth funs 


' Nil 1 HSII V 01 ri|r 
A' •lilt: 

! [■■Him i*. uihi'r^reM'S 

V l “ , A , ‘ 1 "il»oiiK”aS 

•1 I h.l . .ilii| h.ivr itt'irtriniipjiiie 

u h "‘ V "■■•It tv."rWoa md 

un’.' iL'n' diumiiw UlO dT- 

MU' . till* aliMKiJiilrn \.'fn Kn ^ 

V' l. -I Ilk '.mil 11 . 111 .. .,l “|| U,5£ 

bami'ir r 1 ' ' ' Vj* • 1 ‘o h' voU'lnu^lh? 

‘"•' l M luo region. 

* r'ld,' 1 ’"' 11 ‘Mines mil in. 

. ' 1 lb', ..|i.|.|HPt,| JH|I |n. 

ih mj i*i .wins,-, |„ iihyaico 
Will* It Mill hi,- : 

1 l 1 -\ii .i|'i*i'in-i.ii!*in fl r 11 , a 

; V'V "‘V*' In Jlipton- 

i' >1 **l .1 l|i'l,*.|,i| li|li|r,i||on In 

ni lpm «• will. I'liiiiii.is!*, laivardj 
wllVlruill.ieill.U M'lliftLP ; 

Iip lb* vi- In nl or re. 

h* '"ii - «*«• inure ureas at 

•■lull iiiiim.nl.il plii'HiL*. 

.. in. AshIsiIiiii t I i n Head or 
i’| l i*n ,l, ... l ’i ll, }‘ " v, r iM .iihnlnutra- 

Viimui. ■k-ii'iupiuenl or ihe 

lit:* |i*i*i| ri'biilr*** .1 iihy*|Pt,i 
w lb 1 Hi, von l *nl yi'isliy iejchln a 
, r "su.yiii ability with re- 
WJ - !. I . , i t,,rr *is iimferaliiv m 

l.ni'nu .. I||*.|IUI1I'S III' ai* prnj 

i'f Apnllod I'livalt-H such as°soM 
or i'll vlrniimpiu.il physici. 


i>.siny 'date. - yfltli .funs. i. , i!‘i n, ! r f 1 V.i , V ■ .lit'Mrnhigv. Wopliy- 

l r '7.,. sk« or pliysk-.il fjcu.iiuinranhy- 

ci^'iirV ... S*lR« s. Meedei 


EDINBURGH 

THE UNIVERSII V 

CFNIRK rOR EDUCATIONAL 

SUCIOI.OOY 

„ Anpllcallons nrn .... 

T)VO RESRARnil lEf.LOW- 
blfn*a on an B.S.R.C.-fundeil 
iiraarunimo dlrenod hy * ’■ 
Mcl'lioraon. Tho programni 
a nts lo wlilon parirclruniqn in 
all stages of research in Scot 
tlfh secondary and lerttary 
ucallan and to Bludy tliu 
lAilonshlus belwaon linowledno 
.id dor Is ion -making tn educa- 
tion. Kolovnnt specla llama In 
cludo: ijm soclaloDlos of oauca 
lion and of nolliTca. public end 


51 lf etii{;1 in M io.Hm nor an* 
»■!&. SJl'.tli'P l.erlnror KIT.M4 
LH-n ilrV.". 1 '-orlurer 

MT.iM per annum 
fi, 1 ., Btoi llnq — XI i.HAi. The 
iiriusli ( .iivprmuriu muy sup- 
il.-rtii'iu kjl.irli'i uf niiirrlad aji- 
110111101 '* in r.ingn i;~,U0 to £70* 
P® r „ a ", n, " 1 1 l , SlrHInn (normally 
iflf. of all i.i't- and provide 
diUdrena piIiii pllon allowances 
and holhinv ,i*n ii.'issaoos. ihu 
sUitpleineniuiuiii Is unllkoly to 
Pi ,|,ly « , ° ? n unmarried appoln- 
loe. Suiipli'mcniRtlon ratas s» 
under review ; now rate* will 
opplv from Apjll Xal, 197B. 
Bitporannuallnii nrlicmo : ID nor 
coni uraluily lor contract ap- 
(•olnlnionls ; parily furnished 
accommodation ut rental of IS 
par com of salury. 


loos will „„ 

callonallBls In all stages of 
■fttar research iirogrammo. In 
addition. 0110 will also analyse 
Ihn Cunlro'a o\lona)vo survey 

data on llio nLadcuile 

llonal and social lid 
saiopl__ leaver* and 


W ‘SLulon. falx 
!l. work to involve odu- KVnn9^Aih?]ISBi^it i ’^ 



lie sent liy V.lli Juno. 1V7S, to 
Iho Roaisirar. Uulversltv ol th« 
Souiii pat liii . Rus I I Ml. Suva, 
■'Ml. Further njrik-ulnrs an 
■iv.illablu (rum this aildroa*. 


"NIVER8IIY Ol' Tin: SOUTH 

PAGirtU 

Applhaitons ere Invited for 
Mie_p°si nr un suNioii rue. 
Ttinl.u or (hi uurruHEH m 

MATIIHMATjGe. Tile uppalnlea 
wju bo required in teach ai 
all levels of iho ifulvoraily's 
ihroo your undergraduate pro- 

[ iramtnp. 'Mil* lurlmles courses 
n basic mnlhemuik.* — analysts, 
akillallca, ubiupuirr mnllionis- 
llcu and vector nnniysls — al Hie 
lou level, H-Mh anecloilsi 


»■«&. 7 . 

flier Inin 

ktt- P 


ESSEX 

TUB UNlVEnSITY- 
DEPARTMTN7' 01 

EtJONokiica 

nUBEAHOH AWARD 

iff®*! 

asas 

ann5m? a * ,n,U1, ‘ of |isr 

U S3S U, SIP, v,lao wid tlie 

Coi r 


ETHIOPIA 

ET1,lop A^ D ffi‘ ;onCB ' 

vllod for 


lui} level, wilt, anecloilsi 
courses in timnrhal. (inslj'sls, 
lincur ulgobr.i end dlrforpnllat 
cqunllona nl higher lovols, 
cmphiisla la phimii ihraupliout 
on us 1 11 11 a cnmiiiitor lo lllus- 
lrnlo (ho minieric.il nsiiccia ol 
those tonlcH. A pnsinraiiiiala 
counoa (n niimor I l-u 1 analysis, 
offerml when llio demand Is 
. rriclnnt, The nimolnioo will 
also bn exported In IhKO con 
Irol of iho camiiuier service 
u/fernd to Ilia M.irf ti pf ih 
Unly orally piul on nblllLy to 
liandlo . many anil varied 
syatoiiie/prouroniniina nrolecls 
T ihe arans of rosearen nnd 
dmmlstriitlim In nssNitlsI. 
xporloncn In Iho rropH»ilnn of 
amt complex tlmoiablM 
bo on AdvaiLiugo. , hi 
oil lie will Tin rcoulred 
natruct aludoiil* In Ute ftni- 
nmlny luiiniiQ|re» fur tl>* 
vorslly a own . llpwloli 
ril llimtliqn finlciilnlo 
iirituigli'a tixfjdO Aceounl 
Dinmitor ue well ns nrp- 
mairiiL'tliiii ilirniinliout In 
IAN and GOUOL for UI* 
the (iiivoniuieui II3.1MM 
ompiiler, 

acnles ; ■«■ 81T.9JW* 
jiei' anuimi. (W 
SIT.TO* ner annUMi. 
eillinla BIT.hB). 

Government msy 

iiippiomonl llio salury of a 
nurrled niiiiolnlra hy Ei*ri'l.pM 
annum (stprllngi al senior 
Hirer lovol or In rnnoat. 

.aaii per unuuin (erotllUB 
cliircr level tiioinielJ 
II Him. and nrovlrte 

licotliin allowuuces.M?' 
._ Visit jjassufjes. „nn» 
OniuuihlJan N UllUfceiy lo 
to an unmarried oppoui* 

. _ up p lei uen Ian n n rules ar 
undor review : how raw 

>ply froui 1st Ajirll,- 

iperaiinuHtlnii scheme, 1 
cont . ■■ nratinty for , rot 
appointments : partly lum 
accanunndMlon ut rental o 
nor cant ol salary. 




~W. n Applicants . 

AYS.. I 

lonco at UnT 


■molting ex 
ally lovol. 
MfUmtKl in 


at I S , ^. Unlve^ * , 




ESSEX ' 

!' TBEUNlYEnalTY 

lecturer in ! e 6 0 n om ig b ■ 




equals 
nos and 
ed. fl, 

-e on a 
-lo contract, 
calions and , 
an. Faculty 

HULL 

■THE' UNlVURBITY 

p^'SBsajt^iwuiT ■ 


rurther parttculdia 
from Ults uddrosa. 


. . - LONDON 
UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 
INSTITUTE Ol- GDUCAllON 

LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION 
with sports l reference tu fn* 
bllddlo East 

AppUchlions are Invliqd ’for 
iff Ueoiuhbh h; 

ucalion In the Dcnarintont bf 
omnanttl va ‘ Ediicullon and . df* 



Appucnllons are Inviioo 
] position nf LECnuiiEU m 
ucalion In the Dcnarintont m- 
ompJintMva'Ediiculfon and. lb* 
f opartmont . ol Eaucailoii IJJ 

5'VW8Sf».t M p jB 

appoint 00 will- take iwrt "in me 
teartilng and .gonoral duties of 
both departments. 

The . qualifications required 
or* recent owierfongo of eu 
lion syaioms Tn iho Mlddlo 
a kjoWlgdoB of Arabia, 
academic baqligrounn iti _ 
rmorant, lo thc study of coni': 
wrallve enucallon and for sdu- 
.' cation in ;<Tov6lonlng counmu. 

London allowance , pins .SB., 
threshold;, .plus atmorannualion 
nd furiiier 
bio. from' 1 
-of 


.WPBrf*B 


'..i] _ v- 


*• ' .L,- 1 - -I ' I-- * 
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Universities 

continued 


GLASGOW 

UNIVERSITY OF 8 IH ATHCI.YDE 

AiipllcallpnB era Inyllod from 
Honours OnADUATLS far ■ 

^r®i ,l! Sr 

Interest* In humen guonraphy 
and area studios would bo an 
advantage. , 

Salary Bcala tM.llS ta 
fi'l.apb plus lb reel i>j Id mv- 
inents end F.B H.U./U.9.8. 
bonoflts. Piscina on atsl* 
according lo quallflCAllona and 

^Sfppllwdion forms and fUr- 


lyde. Itoyat gallons UU tiding, 
•04 Ooonio BlroDt. Glaanow, 
31 1XW. with whom 
lona Miould bo lodged by 34th 
May. 1978. 


WYB COLLEGE 
.(Unlvaraliy uf London) 

Temporary _ LECTUnER/ 
DEMONSTRATOR HI UlO DR- 

m^ N iho jJtobc 

BCAPE ECOLOGY. 

'Applications are Invited, from 
GRADUATES In Dotauy. Horti- 
culture or Forestry, for a teni- 

t orsry LoctUrer,T3omon»Uat'ir 
ur ilia iirrloU from October 
lit. 1975. to .luno »OUi. 1975. 
Homo teach Ing exporlencn will 
bo of aclvniiiagu. 

For further particulars end 
doralle of rorni of apnllcailon. 
l*lea*o write to llio Rocrmary 
cTHEBi , Wya College. Near 
Ashford, Kent TN25 AAII. 
Closing rata for appIlL-iitlons— 
IVtli Juno. 1U7S. 


LANCASTER 

THE UNl\T.nsnY 

RER IN P8YCJIOLOQ 
R DEPARTMENT OF 
. ADMINIBTn ATION 
a Hons are Invltod for 
tho post of LECTunEii in 
PBYCHOLoaV In tho rocantiy 
esuibllahod Donarlmani ol 
Social Adi n In I* Ira f Inn. The main 
rosponal hi lilies of the aurcess- 
nil applicant will bo lo teach 
nd dovclniimnnlal pay- 
qiogy to aoclal work Rludoru* 

d fnlroductory aludloH in 

nsycholoay to social administra- 
tion Btuaonts. 

Salnry on iho icaln £ 2.118 

'her ‘ par Menhir!* mnv be 
nhininnri fquollng roitirtnce 

from tlio. Hstabllan. 

mtmi Officer. Unlveraity of 
Lancaster, Univorsi , 

HbUtIou. Lancaster. LAI *IYw. 
to whom anplk.itlon* iiivo 
lug thrno refer- 
bn srnl not later 


coplos). no: 

DOB. Should 

than o Juni 


LEEDS 

THE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF HISTORY 

Applies lions are In vllo*l for 
two temporary TEACHING 
POSTS in tho . ’ ' 

lory, ono tn ■ MB 

TORY and one in early. _ 

ERN HISTORY 11400-1750) 
Both posts will be ipnnblo for 

SBC 

* * for tha alx-monlh 
,-.- 0 d will bo . baiod on an 
annual reto within the range 
£2.118 to £2,412 rtmdar 
View i . plUB 

"’Kppilcatlon forms and further 
culars may lie obtained 
row the Roglatrar, The Unl- 
vureliy. Loeda L82 9JT. quot- 
ing reraranco number A'a/Do. 
'*■— 1 — a -ito for application*, 
ay. 1975 


■THE UNIVERSITY 


TURER for a period ol 
years from Ocioher. 1975. 
Candidates should have apeclnl 
CompFlcnca In ilia history ol 
Chrtailan thoolony.- an*I an 
In lo real |n ohurch hutory would 


bo an advantage. 

ine sc, 


Balar 

to £4.896 


Ihe scale. £2.115 
plus threshold. t 
cation Rrma and furthei 
particulars may bo obielnsd 
from tho Registrar. The Unl- 
varalty of LeoHs uri 9 IT. auor 
Ing roforpnee nmuber 19/1 /E 
Closing date 31»t May, 1975. 

LIVEttPOOL 

1 niE UNTVEnSITY 
• 8CK00L T 0^RuarNHRb 

Appllcallons Dig Invltod loi 
o post of LEOnlRElt iSpmwi 
ppolnlmont i h» iho School ol 
iislnoss Studios. CandlOBlos 
quid bo qualified to learti 
and conduct nseareh to flnan- 


and com 
ctat man 
..Inlilal 


nsoomenl. 


on a seals minu , . . iur . 

annum according to quaimca 

tlOQ* And expert 


*nd experfimeo. 

Icatlons. logelher 
moa or throe refe 
ba recrtvoil ho' -wr- 
en.. 6th June, 1975. by The 
ilstrar, fta ublvi'WJiy. 
hoi.. 147. LWorpoul I />!i 
from ■ whnfn furthor par- 
r^ind^bs ^htalned. Quote 


LONDON 

THP .UNiVEnarnr . .. 

t^jD-Ks^ykiB. jif- _ 


LONDON 

THF. UNH'EnSITY 

UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE AND 

SUIUOL EXAMINATIONS 
COUNCIL 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF 
EDUCAFION EXAMINA'l luN 

llio Council Invlioa appllra- 
Hons (ur un aiiiifilniniuiu as 
ClllEI EXAMINER In Ilia 
n.C.E. rx.imlnallon as from 
■luno. 1977. tn each c*f llio 
following subjects:— 

ADVANCED LEVEL UIOI.OGY 
ADVANCED LEVEL UOI'ANY 

Applicants should bo gradu- 
ates bDlweon Ihe ages or 20 
and 66 with at least throe 
years' recant teaching experi- 
ence In tho subject ntvn. For 
the biology appointment Uni- 
versity teaching oxporlonco la 
doslrablo. Far both p'jata I'xparl- 
«nco In O.C.E. examining would 
bo on advantage. 

Appllcailon forms and par- 
tlculsrs uf ioli iu no rail on. r on- 
dli Ian* of apgolitiniunC and 
(tulles may bo ubieined from 
tho But rutary lo lha University 
linirsnco and School Exaiiiina- 
t lobs Council. University ol 
London. 64-72 Gowor St rant, 
London WC1E 6EE. ta whom 
complelort fnrms should he re- 
turned not later ihnn June 6. 
1975. Applicant! should state 
tho iu bleat and post and en- 
Closo a self- addressed foolscap 
envolopn. 


LONDON 

THE UNIVERSITY 

"■ asaisif wibbt * 1 
a.diaag'ffiSLjessL 
J , S4% j SL£Tlfeg 

TRATI In llio new medical 
schuol at Tnotlna tduo W» open 
In 1976). 

Exporlontc of Rrolsiry work 
1 * oseentlHl. and tl Is dosliabln 
I j have hml ex pu lo pen of . a 


medical school. 

Salary acale £5.B13 to 
£4.096 plus C-VI9 por unnuin 
London Allnwencc anil EEfly dn 
TtireshoUl supplement. 


HC 1100 1 , Ulal KMiai 
■Ion. 8WI7 uqt. 


LONDON 

THE UNIVERSITY 

ROURTAULD institute of 

ART 

a g'MM 

uj*.ul area ur specialisation 
within thl* fl.'Ul Is not impnrt- 
nnt but candld.iiv* must liavu 
.i primary Interest In the iivrlud. 
looethor Willi « resoerch com- 
iii Ilmen t towards It. as well as 
leaching ability. 

Salary bcjIq ca.lin-M.Bv6 
plus JB.VJO London Allmvance 
plus £229 threshold supplement. 
■ Post la suparannuahlo undor 
U.8.8.). 

Appllcallons. giving rurrlcu- 
luiu vitae, list of publications 
and ihe names of two reforees 
should be sent lo the llonlrtrar. 
Couiinutda Insiliula of AfU £0 

views will lake -placo early (a 


. LONDON 

B ebtfteLd .collCob 
nlvorafty of London) 

LLCTUDER IN MATHEMATICS 

TS-tSS! ™»,y® 

m 1st October, 1976 t 


..... ... be mads on one of 
the first three points 
Lcctorar sepia («t 
£2,118 tp £2.412 plU 
■ n don Allowance and 

f. p « 


srs-rfB/lSraaiffB 

RtatlsUn. nuniorlcq) analysts 
and opeMlIonpl researc 

Appl lent Ion's (aiy 
with the names of 
ores* to Dr. J. Due 

Personnel Officer, - 

“olltgi* (TUMl KiUderporo 

irenUB. London NWS, 7ST 
■ from whom forth ur doialll 
ina^^u ublainod} by 4th June, 

LONDON 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE 
New Cross. London SB)4 6NIV 

TEMPORARY LECTURMHIP 

w ®»r 

flno-vMr appomimn u, qp B- 1 
albiy renewable fur ono funner 
year. ■ 


Belenco . and 
wjlh 


on tho tu 
course end 

lopmont 

■ course 



jsjsnr.*^®® 


MANCHESTER 

TUB UNIVERB1FY 

LECTURE BltlPS IN 
BOC1C1LOGY 

Anplirnilons era Invited foi 
I wu jiemianent end TWO uNe- 
VL'AIt lemporary LECTTJflL- 
6 HIPS 111 SOCini.niiY. The 
ilnpsnmrnt Is turtle ulurly m- 
Inresled In csnuldalet will! r»- 


srnr. h and loathing enmpo- 
lf>n*o in lhn Sorltilouv of 
UiO'lrrn Ilrllaln. In Urban 


Hoclnlogy and in qunnillallve 
merhods i but candldaio* wlih 
Intomsi* in olher flnlds ol 
sociology will alsn lie con- 
vRIrrod. Ono pormHiicnt an- 
polninii-nt may he marlo wltiiln 

S tic* Initial rongo £2,110' 
:5.2»ir, p.a. : all ntliBra will 

S o ma.lo wlihlii lh*> Initial ranyn 
a.UH-£2.r*SO plus threshold 
p-iyinuma In taLli case. 

furthor do [oils and nppllra- 
ilon ronn* ronu-nahla hy May 
.Tfltli from the Itgglslrar, The 
University, Manchoitor. M13 

J uoto rof. : 92 '75/T IIEH. 
atalu wlivllur bili-rosloil III 
Ihe pnniiiinonl or tciii|iciiary 
ii05i* or In balh. 


MIDDLESEX 
BRUNLL UNIVERSITY 
ROMAN HISTORY 
RESEARCH ABBIBTANT 

aro Invited for 
poll or RESEARCH AS 
T In Roman History. Can.- 
should ba ablo to road 
Greek fluently and 
should have done 
no or two years' research In 

S n history- An Interest 
Inscriptions . 


ram tha Roman ni 
jb en edvantago, A: 
may bo made for t 


rrangemonu 




to do hla own resrarrh part 
time. The, post Is offered for 
□no year In Iho flrat Inateuc 
Halo • - • 

£l.«.u, IV ...... |..w. 

London Allowance und thres- 
Uolri payment*. Closing data 50 
Mny. 1976. 

Applications ta I'raroastir K. 

I ImpMki. Iiupanniont >if Suclu- 
onv. Hninol University. . II*- 
hrlilun. Mkldtosex. Totoplmno 
Uxhridgo 371UH. oxtonslon 52-i. 


NIGERIA 
TIlF. UNiVEIIKirY 
Ibadan 

ApnllcBtlaua arc Invltod li>i 
iho ports of I'ltOl'KSSOn. SEN 
IflR LLCTUUEH and L „ 

EH in PIULOSOPltY. Salary 
I’rnfenor N8.730 to 
per annum iCC .021 
in £H.&6n per annum alerting) 
Kenlur Lecturer N6.B95 l 
NB.77.0 per annum (£-1.765 

£ 6,021 per annum 

lecturer N5.550 lo N6.905 nor 
unuuin i £5,640 lo fc-l.7«*2 per 
nnnuni alerting). £1 atnrllnn 
equals Nl-AS. Tho Drlilih 
Uvvernniont mny suppirmenl 
In nnnrnprlnlc caios. 
passmes: varlnua at- 
luwanccio : siipcr.iiinuailon 

scheme: biennial oversea* leave. 
Uo tailed appllcallons (two 
miles i . Including a curricu- 
lum vl Ian and naming llirra 
referoo*. should bo sent by 
alimoll. nnt later than 12 
June. 1970 lo lhn Registrar. 
University or Ituilnii, fin dan. 
Nigeria. ApplIcanU reahloni In 
tlmiod Kingdom should also 
•end c*no cony to. Dio Inicr- 
Unt venal ty Council.. .90/91 
Totlonlmni Court Road. I.nnduu 
%V1P (IDT. Funher n.irilculnrs 
may bo obtalnod from ollher 


NIGERIA . 

THE ^NgjERSITY 

, Applications are In idled foi 

eciurvr . N6.89B lo 
,,._*) per annum, i £4.765 lo 
„,021 per annunt storllnol : 
Leclurcrr.N5.3RQ to.N6,9Q5 per 
annum tw,690 ip £4.762 ner 
annum- sler/ngl ; Aaslalanl Lee* 
luror-.N3.9M fa NW40 par 
annum ( £3.746 to £3 
annum siorBmil. El 
equal* Nl.flS. Ths - — 

biennial ovofspai leava 

planed appllcallons . (fwo 

iraWK'M''- 


"'‘iTB.'To lijo’ftoBlstrarl l»nlvw- 
ally of Ibadan. Ibadan. Nigeria. 

M C T™S..!” A g 

SOTW! 

mny bn obtained Rom either 
address. 


OXFORt) 

THE UNIVERBfTY 
IMPERIAL CANCER- • 

i import, ii Csncar lioaearrti "riiiiI 
Koadorahtp In Cuncor Stud 

to be Hsaoclatod with tho 

partmenl'of lh» nonius PrOiv.- 
Sor or -Modlemo. Ttio allMnd 

lor Jl m' 

' rtni * C threshold payment q 


wlthniD. tnsi 
rM-alvoil J 
Juns. 197 


OXFORD 

niH UNIVERSITY 

0 n T M°«is 


NIGERIA 

THE 1/NlVEItflirV 
NSUKKA 
VACIANCIE S 

Advert. IlDf. I INI' USA / All I S( 

DF.PAIt I MCNf f»I- MUSIC 
la) PHOH'-KSCiH 

(in ui:al)>;ii 
up si-:nh!H iiicii'iir.io 
<<li in tr.it s. -ASS IS- 

TAN 1 l.Fi.lHld.llH 
■ 0) 1IIU1II.S 

a ins rut i *u :n is ir.cn- 
CIS is. 

DUBlIflr.HloiiH Slid dull as 

7iU pitni rusnie : 

Call did* lie* lull'll pO»*(iS .**1- 

S ancvri * i*riTer.ihiy *lotiorat«) 
oareo In Muii*. i*n*l any uilier 
apuronrlAlii iiiofesslonul iiiiall- 
flcollon aU.li a* L. II. A. hi. or 
A.R.C.M. i or ciiuKnl.mil with 
(it least in yn.ira' llnlvorally 
tcarnlug ovnonentfl. wlih tie- 
■enrrti nr (fronilvo work. COM- 
dldatua mint Imvo lihili qua 111 v 
tu tondiicllni) nnd In al loasi 
one hismimvui or In Voice. 


Teaching expedience Hi schools 
ur colleges ur a* a professional 
musician will be an mlvanugo. 


Successful candldaio will be 
responsible fnr 1,’ciurinu. etwch- 
'ng. rohcarahliid. i-erfonnlnB. 
loading aamlnsn. *iuiinlnlng. 
nnd commlttoa work. 

(bj READER 

COfldldnlPfl uiiLSI pos*e*q ad. 

S inead ( preferably iloclorairA 
ogres in music plus a Diploma 
ill Education or l-.H.A.M. tor 
equivalent ■ wlih al least seven 
years' linlversity trachinn 
search export vnro. Licparh.... 
Croat! vo nr Eillinrl.il work or 
cxponenco ir achooli 
.. colleges us a riofonloeal 
muiiclnn will ua an ertvanlaaq. 
Csndldatos miul alsn have high 

( bllliy In nny ono of Iho 
olio wing : InelnimenraL. vorsl. 
conrtiicilng. fulk irauscrlptlun. 
hi u*1i n -Tor li noiun I't* l . 

BUKOBifiiL candidate will lec- 
ture. por/iiim. mitdiiLt rosoarch. 
anil oxaniinu. 

<ci si-iNinit i.rcruiti:ns 
(landlihili-* must pnsioss u 
Maslor'a ileurce In Music ior 
U.Mua. c*f <)vfur*l nr Its niiulv- 
font) puis a DlM'jma m ndiica- 
tion cr 1 ..H- A m . mr eqnivo- 
joni) with ol V'lrtt flvo ynnra' 
tlnlvorslly lenclilng I'Xi.erionco. 
r.Kpertente In Crp.il l vi* milsIc or 
liciearch or a* a prohMlonil 
Murt chill or a* n Socondaiv 
Schuol Mualc Mnalor will bu an 
advanlariu. 


Bucrqssfui rarnllililo* will bo 
onaaa r, ‘i in irriunnu. teaching. 
ctMcnliig. *rfiimiLnti. evamlu- 
Ing. and cdiiiiiiltieo work* 


id) LECTTURKflH /ARSIS I'AN t 
LECI'UIIEIIS 

Con did .it pb uni it 1 . 0 * 10*1 a 
tilnhor dogren In Music ulus a 
piii Ionia in fc-iliK-ailnn or 
L.K.A.M. for equlv.iknti with 
a! lensi ll.iroo years' experi- 
ence In Schools or Cnllauo of 
LriucBiion. Exi' 0 rl«nro In Crr.i- 
tlv» Music or resume h. or 
t'-e china exiiPtl'-mp in Primary 
qi Secondary Srhr.nls will bo an 
ndinntjue. 

Su.cc osilli 1 cawllrinhi* wilt ba 
nnnanod In )<-,** lijug, .h-ctiwlng. 
rphnarsing. imrfaiinlitg. and 
Commlltoo work. 

(el TUTORS 

Candida ton niusi pontos* tho 
L.R.A.M. or A.H.C.M. (or 
equivalonU plus a Diploma In 
Educallnn and* or n Dcgreo In 
Music wlih al 1 nasi lliruo s'porj’ 
ttachlng experience comlilnad 
wlih prufosslmial musical 
BupcarpiKox: ■ vc-isitllUy and 

a spaclallsl field lagothor wl 
(rtofi teaching a pi I lo do. 

. Successful candldaio* will 

sf -ti;' J w;s,r,. a i na iB 2 : ■ 

Vocal work. , . 

TECI1 

Candldstus must posibss thq 
certificates, in Musical 

Furiiiiuroi 

or equivalent. ' Corillicalo- 
holders In PlanotoiTa Tuning 
and Malniansnco (L.C.P.) mnv 
he consldorod only, for Junior 
appointment. Candidates must 
hare al load threw years' Ux- 
prlencn 'In 

shqs, har_ 

id liras*. ElecirlcalknpwledD 
Is. also desirable. ^Diplpma Ii 
Hducatlon or L.O.8.M. T 
uivqlent) will be nn add 
vaniBBo For appllcania sei 
more senior grades. Can 
s roust have capacity J 
ark In' an a wit l ms grow, 
apartment, Adapiabllliy 
lo varying Instrument inalnian 
ance problems In a rather Iso 
later, environment will n? an 
advantage. ' 


Successful candldiios wlU ha 
responsible for pie maintenance, 
ami Tepnirtng or musical Initnl- 
nianls (In tropical climate). 

Salary Scales : Professor . 

IQ.dBS: 11 . 547 : 12.411. 

S8! 

9 .B 10 . 


NORWICH 

UNIVERSITY (n KAHf 
ANUI.IA 

Appl ka ilun s nr*i lnvlie.1 fruni 
gredun.im wltll admluim nllvn 
C'Xi'Biiencc*. isclrrabit In •* 
Ii ii lv, -rally . fnr BiipulnluiL'iil 
as SIlNinil ADMINiH'l llAflUl 
AKSISI AN 1 III llui ac.i*luiit* (ul - 
iiiliilsirtii It , 11 ui ihu imiVL-i ■*ity. 

Hie ai*i<nl urincul will N in ono 
r>f the -K-iitiuis <*r *m*ll*'* and 
will Ih* li-rabin (Ten* Align *11. 
1975. or *ia nuc*n as |*u<-sll>le 
ihen.-jlicr. 

Tlie s.ilnrv will Im ill a m> aIb 
wlih a m.!* 1 ilium ol £S.9**ii, 


SHEFFIELD 

TIIK UNIVEHBITV 

nr.PAKTME.Nr oi* 

. OEOUKAI'HV 

Applirnilona are Invilc'l fm 
fwn prislikiiis of u:ci HUl.lt ■« 
iIil- .move lli-ii*irun*-nl. unaliie 
fn .111 I HI Ociblior, I ■•76. Amonii 
liiii p-wtlcuuir flrliU uf lnlei'-sl 
wllliln which It li h'i|**‘(l iu 
in.iJa .lppf'lnliinTil* nr>- 1(1.- 
4f»l.'lir.K MANAtillMLN L, II YH.- 

kuuu.y. iihcinNAf. si:ir.Ni:i:. 
IIKMMIT: sr.NSINil and l»l. MO - 
■ •irAl'IiY. hut niniluidli'* wuh 
liiivr.'Sts in nny branch **f |>hv- 
sifai or human nc-ograiihi' are 


r«i 



cices pan-ianushetl aeeymmo. 

dalton at 


wnn 0 iiiai % 1 ih si in m *-.aa^ r. air .j f a f> Iiiitil .111 nn'innii he lire 

tin M n IV* * ,n ' in Idled to aiu*ly.°lnPilai eahis 

I.HS.U./u.B.B. beiudli*. lii the I'.uine. £ 2.1 lh-£2..MHi *,(i 


Appllratlon* (onn copy unlyj 
(living mil parlkiiliir* of nou. 
quallllraiioiui and o(*i<ort>in<-o, 
together wild Ihe name* nnd 
addreiui'S of ihu-o pursons to 


whom refer unco may In* made. 
Should bo lodguil Willi IIW 
Establishment Of Hear. .Univer- 


sity or Kiiat Anglin. Norwich 
NII4 TTJ. nut lull*- than luno 
9. l'»76. fruni whom further 
parllcuiara may liv ohialnoJ. 


NOTTINGHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY 
LET.TTJiir.lt IN EDUflATTUN 

Appllcatlona wa. invited for 
the unet uf LEU1 IJIILH In 
IlDUtfA'LlON tn ilia School of 
F.ducailan. It is honed to an- 
noini from lal Bopioinbar. 
1976 but a later apiiuliilniciu 
will bo coiiMclerad. 

Candidal ea sliouU t*o well 

S lla lined r.HAnuATEH In 01.0- 
RAl a HY wlih good experience 
In aBcondary schools and he 
able in tuhmbuli' to both thq 
iiracllrol and Bcddcmlc Bides of 
Inlilat training. 

Tho successful candidate will 
also bo uxprciort to share In 
llio neneraL work of tho Rrhool 
nf Kiluratum in me areas of 
research. hl||hev ilvBren . leJCli- 
Inu and In-swvlco uroylnLon. 

BsLut on a scale rising lo 
IC-l.'l'Jfi, but llio appoliiimi’nl 
will bu ninile inlet. illy wllliln 


will bu ninile inlil.illy wllliln 
thr first six nninis of lit* scale 
£2.1111. fca/ilf. £2.412. 
£2,511(1. *.11. 7 1.7. H2.9.M. 

f urilirr dulalls and fontis nf 
unulkullun reiurnaltle hi inin 
ns iniall.lc nrb obuiinnbio from 
iho sum AppnliUuinnt* tirn- 
(or, liiitsursllv or Nulllnolioni, 
Uulynrsliy Par* . Notlinnlmm 
Nf.7 3RD. lUiiirencir 4 To. 


NOTTINGHAM 

TTIK UNIVEHUffY 
DL'PARVMl'.N I' UF LNOL1SII 

ApulIc.Mluns .ire Inyllod fur 
a LECl'UUKHHIP. In ENGLISH 
DRAMA In ihu UruJArtmonl nf 
k'neDili Studies. ITiu I.ccturor 
will bu required in take .1 main 
. narl' 111 iinduriirjUli.il*] Irachlng 
mid gradual o n-siMrcIi In F.Hr.t- 
Lwi han and Jarubl.in ilr.nna. 
iinn in help In *lr Yulo plug U'O 
119 a of Hit* ni-w Arts f a* nlty 
ik-rronulnii Art* Studio Sal- 
ary wLthin lhn ninuo ci.ilH 
£*I.S'>6 u(-r nn n llrn. 

i onn* of auidtc-iUun roturn- 
able iiui later ih.m SI si May. 
from Um Slalf AmioUllrniTilS 
OCflci-r. I'nU'i't'.Ily nf Nmtlmi- 
li.un. 1 1 ulcer sll v Dark. NnM- 
1injh;iLu NUT 2UD. Itcferviice 


ST. ANHRF.WS 

TUB UNIVEKSirY 

DnPAltTMFN r OP 
■■IlYHIOLUIlY 



paymcAtS (£250). 
ales should doss ess j Ph.D, 
n an amiropnato field of 
study., . 


Appllrailong wlih (he. nsme 
of 1 ^ raforeea sliculd bo 




fouor J. 
men! of Physio _ 

.| ? s , Andrews, fire 

i 9TB. fram whom further 
otalia ere 


^ALFORD 
‘ .TUB UNiyfiHSITY 

SENIOR .ABS1BTANI 1 REGISTRAR 




tent Ions are Invited -from 
JATES nr hoiiUrrs. of an 
cut qua I If I cation for ihe 
• SEN ion ’assistant 
in In the Academic 
I vision Ol the Registrar's Do- 
Lrunent. Tlie succeesFul can 
dale will hr reai.onalble fo. 
_jo work of a sccilon concerned 
wlllr comnilllM and . faculty 
aor^Tdnq. imbUcatlocie. - 


servicing, ini Durations. - 
nation swffcei. postgreiiu- 
ludeni sdniioiBiratlon and 
..... . - advanced courses. 

per S ahum thrCsnold payrnonts. 

Furlhsr rvuTlcular* frorti lhn 
Rcpl»lr*r. llrtlvursi IS of .Salford, 
Snuurd MB' WT. .to whom ap- 
leaf tons -glvlitg details of ags, 
taitflcallona. experience and 
a names end addresses of two 
||fareoj should bo *eni_hy ao 


SHEFFIELD 

■' JHB UNIVERSITY 

LRcrrurtER (N law 

Applications are Jnvltart for 

ffiMfUrK - ,8 

ffi? 

threshold and ■uncrannuatl'm 



; . . Sussex 

, ; TUB UNIVERSITY 
CIlAirt OF PHILOSOPHY 


■ ■■ 14 IP l >IIS|IV| (-*•■ I * l)'J.*.i*l*n> ";i 

tlm acelo tLllMLim mllh 
threshold and euptit'anniiiiCiuii 
provision 

Kurihur porUculers from '(Tin 
fivalelrar mill SccrulaiY. Tin 
I'nTversUy. Snorfirld Hiu 2TN. 
la wham applications ahoulil lie 
hunt by 6tfi June, 1975. 

Plcasu iiuulu Ref. K215 D1. 


SHEFFIELD 
THE UNIVERSflY 
FACULTY OF LAW 
I.rcrURER IN CHIMINOl.OGY 

A npl lea lions are invltod for 

g in a1.*ovo nosi tenable irnm 1st 
l later, 1970. randldatvs iii.iy 
n from backgrounds tn any 

( llsciplins role rant lo lirtmino- 
ODY- An aolllly lo leach al Ilia 
poaiarailuBla lovol it csaenil.il. 
and a spocinl Interest In. re 
Sisirth in Bib pda and Ihe uhim 
sopliy of aoclal science Is highly 
dusirdWe. Inl(la| salary In ihe 
r.miie £ 2.1 1 B-e.3,616 on «h* 
acnlo K2.11H-Cil.li96. 


F'unhnr pur.Uculara frnui the 
Registrar and fU-rrerary. ihe 
University. Hhcrhpid ft ui ai'N, 
In whom nr plications 16 coiilrs) 
should bn aont by 5t>th Hay, 
L'i7.Y 


UllOU Rof. R.217/D1. 


SHKFFIBUI 

■mis UNIVEIISIIY 
DIVISION Ol - CDURA'I ION 

. I.ECTUIIKR IN 
MAIHEMA7tL.H/lT.i:ilNOI.IIGY 

AppllcatlDiia . Invited fnr 
llhovo post, n-nnfale fram t Beil' 
lei nlrer. 1970. or a dale 1>i he 
.irratiMod. la shore lit lorn Mug 

1 c i' Postqraduiito Gcrlliiraio, 
I.Ld. degree In LrilirHtlimrii 
studies 1 part-time) nn*i Imir 
in supervision of htulur 
rtuurccs. Candidates slmuld 


i'*|icrioitce of teaching In 
V bonis or tn further rdu* .uloii. 
Hintlstlc.il skills narliciil.idy 
li.ilmiiant. I nltl.iL sslni-y m n*n 
l-.lliqp £ 2.118 la 1 : 2.51111 nil Hi*i 
S'". ill. £2.1 lh-r.'I.II'ic, With 
t'.H.S. jirovislpu. 


_ Furlhnr parlkukira frnrn Hie 
R. iilslr.ir nnd , BrtrM.iry , Tho 
I'nferrsHy. £fln>iri*j|0 Slu 2 IN. 
In whom ap)iHrnUL>n* 'five 
l.i*pll*i should bn »rnt liv 6 
hinn. 197fl. Quale Rnf. 11.2111/ 


SHEFFIELD 

THE UNIVERSKV 
IIUII.IHNG MAINTENANCE 
OFFICER 

Salary ramjn K5.R1T 10 K-i.1196 
1 AdinlnLsIrative Bluff Grade Hi 

Applications gr* Invited from 

( inruma holding a-auluhle i*ro- 
? a ilonal qua] ill cal rou for lhli 


person appointed will head t_. 
saci lan of the Dulldinna lio 


iinnment responsible for Hi* 
mainipnance . 0 / thn fabne nl 
llio UnlversUy 1 mil will be 
dl redly responsible 10 lha 
Surveyor dahdldates win bo 
.n '.peeled [q have proven* a dmiri- 
HiuiLve abiUly.and cansMBr- 
abie exportenfe of tho build*' 
mg Induetn.^ Jl is. amici rjird 
•hat a replatamont will be in 
ftosl by nol 13 tor than Oc lobar 
next. 

„ Furlher garllnilara. from the 

RnfvIrrtw.^BftorBlJS 0 sK‘ srfi* 
10 whom anpUratfohs tone repy 
only) should bo sen! tar fl Juno." 
1978 (quota 'ref. - Laili/DI). ' 


SUKREY • 

tub uNivibisnrY 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL 
PHYSICS 

bi%i 

!U ana 

lug rrod- 
lecnntqiiH 
iron Mi*le- 
ilaUone in 

TVsbb. 'Prdfi)'r*ncefwT?r “be 0 ilvea . 
tu candidates haying aomH *yn- 
thotlc a* Wall alt uisirumenbil 
experience, 

Salary wJll" bo wITWri the 
rango: £9. LIB in £2.412 plus 
£229 . 'nircibold- Parmenrr, 
Superannuation under UliB con- 
ill II ties, 

A npl tea Ilona In ihe form ol a 
-umculum vitas; includlqu the 

names end af 

refej^es,. ghoul 

Chen 1 ______ , 

Runny, Qu 


snectrasca 
and all Vdlmca 
rular Orbital . 
colinberatlrai .with, 
tvabb. Prof 
iu candidal. 


■ Sussex'. 

THB UWVERSrrY 

LECTURE!* IN LAIS 


Ammcati fiiydlej from lar 


U 10 post or LECTURER In _ 

In 

Am.. ...... — 

Dctqbpr. 197 ft. ■ Trie aucceisful 
rindldaia will ha, «p“-. 
l wh Mnlrtet -and .lort tar Jh 
HA and IAA degrees, in add! 


mt law 
/or well. 

. amaLted 
Die candour 
r. .studies si 
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SUSS LX 

‘1 1 11 ; UNtVT.IlSUI V 

*i.\i I I V AN [I IIAlJlA I IO.*, 
flinll.UJl'N III MI.I.II 

Aniril'.iltiinti iirr inviir.i l»«i 
Hill Iiri«i I r ■•111 iuiwll<U|i-i Kllli 

In Hi Iflf. i> rtf 

I '■uiiii'crliin, rf |i «f if nii- in 
i.tijm.iuirli't. (tml v-' 11 if an 

llll'Ti-Hl III iiFid iKiiCMl'Iir.. roll'- 

v.iin in ,ui in. nurd nr H.ilniv -ih 
» I'ulw-riliy foini’US, raillrii 
l.irli r.itll'il'luliMl I'rtmcllnri. In 
umi vv 11 1 ■ Urn liliiii ri'spntiii' 
lillllv IIh: I inlvcraliy .itlji liu« 

lil IliH H|l LiOlril Mil-lit, II Will 

i'irrt iiic ai.iHis mill i.il.iri uf 
ll'-.irliT In llm (lul vi'f ally. ruT 
r.-nllv I:-1.V(I7 10 i.n.'itr. m-i 
mmilfii ulu* lliri’&liulil |m\ jinn i*. 

I iiruri nl ,i|i|illf .ill iin .inil 
liirilii'f 1 ml rile Li In m nl llil* ihihI 
in. it In- nliu Inert Irani Hi.- 
I ai.itiM.liiiififl nilli.i r, l ii<* I'm- 
wislll uf Siliici, Silt'"* . 
Ilniiii'. I .iitii cr, fir I 11 iii nn ll‘. i 
VIII I . f.liislnu (la If -.'.7 Hi Mar 


SUSSEX 
1 nr. nN!Vi:i<bli v 
< nc.Nirivr. s rm 111 . s 

I'llLlllllAMMi: 
ah rn iciai. iNn:i.i.VprNi:i 

m SI. AllCil I I I.I.OKS 

r.n Mddf i:n vision 

Aul'llr nllnns urn InvHdl Ini 
llim . 1 I'r.MiH in tint | ,11 Mini ,i« 
P'lVLlllll' jlinr Inly. I'»7I«. 

IIVO I'lllil ■IHIILIllllAl. Ill - 
hi Alien 1 1 (,i. oivs. . 

1 INI I'llUOMAMMlNl. 

.MINIS I AN I . 

in .1 ihii-i'-vi-iir iirniri 1 c-iitti i*-*i 

" lUilii||lll.llli,li.ll I lilt MillllV 111 
\ 111 la I rifii 1-1 itlrill •" , llliltlrii lit 

llm in li-ini, ilru.ifili CnuiiiM. 

Iiil1l.il ‘..il.irlnn will Ini It lllil ci 
iln- laniii- '/.I.l III In ■■■■■ 

.iihiiii" mi Him nr, iln I”J. I III I" 
t.L.'i'MI |n>r .1 ill 111 in |>1 11 > Itiri'tl* 
■in lil 1 >.<iiiii. 11 I 1 iiiiiI Ml|i< 1 

nliiiil.illnii Lvlinfi- u|i|ir<i|iilaii- 
I 111 i>i*-r 1 N 1 . 1 I 11 iinil 11 m >i u .• 
ilnii iiimiih iirv i>ni.iin;ii,ii- lmi,i 
111 A. Hlriinan. l.i'OlillU' 
Slil'Hi't I'l ■•iiriiiumi', Hi liunl nl 
Sin la I Milriiifn. L * 11 1 vir-llv (»l 
Stun-*.. Mr In 1,1 nn I IN I -iijf. 
■ Ill iiiltinn t'M. i'll 1 1 

tin'll- K nn ili-nillliii*. Iilil j|i[iii- 
• ill,ll>*t tlnilllil l|.' Hllllllllll" • ■" 

111 suiiii.iu at suuii .is i>(i«»iiii-. 


WARWICK 

1111 ii.Nivnisnv 

1 1 • II III SHIM IN TIII.A I m* 
hlUDIHt 

1 imil ■iilvi'Ulsi nil 111 1 

Ai,:illi i|li>n« me Ini l|i ii nn 

ill’’ .llu.ti- II|>»1 III 1110 lit* IV I V 
nil 1 ih .•- l..-il IU'j..i[(im-iil ol ii>> • 
■•in- siuiUri. iin' l.ii'llisr vt ill 
ij" iiui* illy in»iions|iili> lor <1 v t ■■ 
I'iI-iihi iir.iifii.H work tfi 11 , n 
ili'airn ttllhln llil* lliulli* ui 11 . i' 

■ null uiiii.i * ii'frt.iii t' nt ni-1,1 

ltml In 'liitlio CM ul 111 any lii'i 
In- si, nil'll In! itljli ■ In Ii ,<■ M 

mill I'l-n n - C-.ir r ll IM'l.-SIs Ii 
ulh r .11 .nl' 1 , ik nrc.ii itutii ..I 
Hi, -iin- ui’Hoiy .inti iir.in'jii’. 
Ill> r.illil •'. H.i l.ll 1 ’ mi Itu- I • r 

till. I H- I.;'..1JH 10 LLIL I'.. 

i"-f .mi' 111, 1 ill Uj, Ilri.-t|i jij 1 

nu.nl*. 

Aln'ili .illn'i ftirrm uu3 

(Hiliur n.iHluil.ir* m.iv Ij 
i.i'il.il|i>’il Horn llm A< it'll ml. ' 
lltiHtu.,r. l.iiltni ins <•[ \v - ■ ■ - 
V, if I . « i.Li-nUy <.VI 7*11., *|Un|- 
IliM ltctl’ic iirt- NCi. 4 1 A Vv 

■ .I'l'll'ii cl.ilt- N.r ruCi'li'l nt 

■ Plill, .IIIIIU3 Is Ufid June. I'iVIi. 


WARWICK 

►msi nnt 1 ruin l >!t:sL-iiiMi 

I 1 I I Tilt' IN Mdl.ECdl All 
HI. AM hCATIEIUNO 
Ai'iilU.ulMik art* liivii'i) u,i 

an rt.li.t:. postikiciuijal 

Ilirsi’AIH.II tCLLOWBHIfc' ' 

J l '9 jll'l wrLnWIt Of MullCIll.ii 
.-I'-iiips 10 wont on III* lnu-s- 
Hg.iHo.i ol lour coniro lor* 
mult : till rv.icilana. rhl* will in- 
elude cenr-rliiicnlul work uilriu 
■u pMi.tlng crossed nmlccnl.ir 
urani OHiurdHis at Inc Ttiamion 
iU’sr.utii Lionlre and iho tai- 
rilUHon of pomnlUl encroj sur 
Mri-a iinil scallcnnu colcoLj- 
I mu s. 1 ho aunliroiu iliould liavr 
■Micrfciirf in hloli iTicuum wan 
jr.il (Ualrnioly In iuoi«cuiar 
Mam*. The poll . U aHtllab'C 
iiiiniciHaialjr and wUL bo for one 
JiS* r ■” Sw. *•»! Uuiditco Will. 
l | H\, I,i >MlMn , y of ranawBl for a 
«ni!S r .VjS nio alar 1 inn 

rf'r-uV ln IHa range 

Mr V c '® 1 * annuia plan 

truvihnid payniema. 

s .mi lur- 


run the rtcaOe- 

„ . , unlaoraiiy nl 
arw if a . Coventry cvn 7A l 
quviins nof. No. 3 Q,''aa (75 

. /liTAOWlCK 


w; Vi * 0 ;.M 

1 V.; ... 'M 




luv in-iarimom ol ^la 11*1 lei 

,UT 

fbK.aws"w«si. sf Kv:' 

etlert In nuauInD lulr.ildi 

I. 4,iul» in s • Ph.iT. Ill PiiliVi 
fhrtrMLLO. Hij.Vliji 

.HjjJeiijr. I>r,ivcraii" nr u . 
J* 1 '. ‘..mnlnVn TA*. 

J . WhSt lNDJF.R 
mh. tiNfvr.nsttv , 

r ‘IMnW-'U 

Af'M'ii-vi'on* nro (fiyii«<i tur 
|h.' i us t 01 inv 

^ V r. 

uf. »( in mriif, rn (hviIlikm 

til Iiiium lie nn a.lv.ii*. 

mau»' ii, 
7 1 •* r % .Td in r 1 1 an auh n »» 
" _ ..♦«•» riHin.710 ' j,. 

• till* 74“ imf i.ntttiii, if-i 

Urnimi miiuJit < | c Hill; i Ifn. 

lunisiii',! nrii,niiniiitol 1 iii> ufi> 
?" , Ir * t 1 ', H'O I ’itivfr.ili ui ii 
!• ■*'* i> "I l‘f Ml cent p[ a *!nr% 

If H'".i err.. I he iinil infnifii-r 

|W'*"l*»r* 1,(1 01.7* i’l l nruilli,,!;,. 

Ki.it. r*P iv(ll ll* ualll II turlisllLU 

if' l ; , :-, , '^ ( ''V7i.:r , : , : r cvri '" 1 

l?.- -.»-»• n api, Ural imi* ikis 

(••.i s iiiriiiriliiij u rurrlMiinru 
»!i"'' r.iniinii iiirae ri'f'rt-i 

• l".f. jl •“ Si'll 1 ci« iqo» as r-iw 
si'n- |„ i,.(> bi'cni.Hi t.niin 
JSai Iin Ilea, Si 
ll|t|-l«'ln", Ifinljju. 

• t 1 ' ’■'■ r 11 -irllMij.irs lor Itii, 

i-'.-j will ywn in nil uimii - 


1IUM DA II 

mi. 1 NIVI IIMIIV l»l 
Mil. ILISI INHII.S 

LiniIii .1 linns nr" Imlli'il for 
Hu- II'JM 'll I.l' IILSI Alien 

111.1 nil ur 1 1" .ll'NIDH Ml: 
hi. Alien > t I.l ML; In 111 ., 
MACIIIM; ,1) 1 1 HAD I Nil 

Si)iii,'i| nl I ,1111 .iilim A l.nnw 
li’illi'. in 1 ..irllilii.il 1 lliLQIllslli 
lirtil,i.-ms iiml i'\|ii-ili.nci- In tin- 

lit hi rc.iillnu 111,11 

• rl.ils inr 1 In- iirlmari li-iel m 

"lllil .lllllll ,l|l’ l-SSI-llll.il I'.llll 111 - 

i"IM v. Ill, in 1 -ll mils nl Iralnlnu 
(•■ 1111 PI. nl ri'.icllmi Lvuind lu< 

■in .iih.ml iij,-. 

H.ii.irv ti ,.ii's- mi vmvaitfi 
in I I Min. '/ii 1 |„. r unmiiii: lie 
1 1 ? IO, V |li I" TIM 1.7411 |>rr 
.iiililiiii 1 LI Silr-fltnu cfili.ila 
n.-4.mi,. 1 .ft s i 1 . I'niiir- 

lilslil'il m 1 oi„ liiHil. iilim will bu 
ui I»l llm 1 1 ill l ersliv ,U a reuiai 
•■I Id iiit ci-iil ol a.il.irv. It. 

ImLi-PW-r, III l, il.ill in I'Ki’ 

Llilos Ills (.wn .ii-roiiiiiirKlslinn 
lu> will l|i- ii.ilil 11 h until m 
allnw.uiLi- 1 , | L!H |u-r (.out ol Ills 
l<cli»!nn.il|l>* s.ilare. lamlH 
iMv..ig<*s. Sunif iiinl ir-ivel 
ar.iul. 

dor.iiir-i* uiii - lli .it Inns (als 
'.'•nlrsi lur liiilfiLg 11 luitKuIuui 
viiai' mill ii.iiulnfr three relcrci-t 
>1n ill Id In- pi - hi ns Hi/nn us I'os- 
slUn in Iln' Se'rMarv. Uiilvi'f- 
MU' nl Ills- West I nilh'S, Hi. 
Al'llllslllii-. Irliilil.nl. I'urlhor 
ivcilriiiil.irs Inr llil* non wUL 
lir si-in In all "i, 11 II 1 hiiis 


SOUTH AFRICA 

I NIVTHSI I V (H 'lilt- 
ILIIIUII llriHANII 
IMIAIIHAII Et.'lioni. or 
MISI.MHS Al( •IINIH I HAtllliN 

I l*c: I irttl.lt or HLNIOII 
i - r 1 ■ 1 iL .11 in 1 >11 < ■ A n 1 f Iun ,\ f 

III. I i.l VIlH <11 

Aii|ilhailnn« *rn I nil led for 
h uii ',1 nr in .ui in Hut tiiinirn |i 09 1 
IlnllC-n . Iln.' 1 1 : Jill lug nl 

(iiii.inls.iilnml HPlmvImir on tlm 
Li l> A.. 1'iisi'jr.tiiiiBii' I'orsiui- 
n 1 M.i ii.iiii- in.nl .mil I. Lieu ilia 

1*1.1 III. 1111 nil's, 

■jn.illfli .iIIhiil ] ■■( iiircsliln: n 
in>i ■!<’ 'jii'i' in li"iinL'iour.ii 
s. 1 ,'in i'S 1 iiksi h iiltin c. smlolngi 
in* linlnsn l.u rcl.iiliiiis, elc. > 
a in! a Ll.isir-r s il»iirs-p In a re 
l.iN-'t 1 1 I'M iiircfoi.ililt uii 
M.II.A.i, Hi-nhir I ei'lurrshlp : In 

1 I'li-ll . nr ll.lt.A.. 

<-'|i' i ii iu c in nifi.inixaiiQii dt* 
iI'iil .mil ih'i'-lniiiiiniii, or on- 

I'lrliiiii III 1 isii hluy ,il a Liu* I - 
nc • 1 SlIieiuI 

S. 1 I.U 1 Si'iilnr Ir-iKirer. 
ir'-. "ii, • I.,, iij ', n ii, in-' i, (id: 
M'lllliT. 1(7. '.Ml III infill til 
'Ll ei|li.,|y HI. 
il|>|ir(iLllii,ll"lL ■ 

■ Ii".|iiij 1 I. 1 I 1 - III [■•rr-a.| a i|i(ill- 
Ii'iiM III Dll' I K llm lllil nljl.ilu 
iln- Uii "nn. iilmi slic, '| Irani iln- 
■.‘•11111111 i(<'|in si'iii.iili r. 1 iiiIl'it- 

llv III llil' SL Uiv.itiTST.iiul, yvn 
>H||I ll'Aiium. Inmliin, W.C.U 
I I'l’lh -lllnn . sluailit lu» Mlbmlr- 
i"n In Mu' Mi’Uisir.ir. Mnlirer- 
*•!' Mu' 'L ili-.ailiTsrani]. Jan 
bniliip AvL'IHli'. luhanni'sburii. 
-■I'll. Hi, mil AErii.i. iiui hiii 
ill -111 llllii lijnr. |«'7r«, and ., 
■■I" slintil'l in- ’.-nl in Dip E c>li - 
•"’>>1 lfl-|ll ■ Wll.l Llil. 

J’-LUiaii'linn nr iIuil As si’ioi' 

. 1 * |I,I.*1I,I|. itITilj Iiajl ■ IJii-rp 1 . 

■ n --j-.'ll .1 Ill Mils 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


A llliR VST IV VT II 

ill*. I NIVr.MSITY COLl.CCil 
4H WAICH 

i*i:i*\iiiMr.M 01 Mijvsirs 
Ani'Mi.ilhin* arc invllcrt Inr 
PiiMur.iiio.iii* noil In (lie Dp- 
n.iriKK nC ui Hhvsks Inr Hisian 
L''7B-7u. ’I he SCH-nCP IIp- 
sean h itaum ll is orcnareil In 
ulier in uuirjhli* f.inilliiates a 
iluitlcil min. hr r ol ftasearcl. 
aiuii.'nrshiiis tor lonasulicro aim 
simci* r scar,' Ii nnd studies of 
iiia ini'- inlllslnna in ulasinai. 
shark ami ih-lb'i.Ulon waves, 
"oil llie lluw i|i uon-Ni-w Ionian 
Mill, Is. 

. .\ii ui ii .ulMis arc mao lnvllPd 
Inr unv-s-par S.li.C.. Ailvancad 
st'iTirse Klllileiilshlns fur on 
■l.hi . funrse on tho Physics of 
ai 1 U 0 Atmo>uli(re. 

. iMinitL.ilinns to I'fnfpsipr 
ti. flex' nun. C.MT... 
JL.il.8., nen.-irtmciii of Physic*. 
Inc I nlLi-r*Hv .Col Iras of 
\s iiie*. Abel vnliwjh. 


LONDON 

I KIYMISITV (Hi LONHON 
KIND'S CULLKm. 

N.o.ii.i , iif:sf;.\itcii 
Sfl'ULN TSHH*. IN /.Odl.OCY 

.. >nns 'arc IilsKpiI from . 

H 1 IIKI 1 n.ilmnals ll’Jiu lipid apod 
1 11 . Hour* ileiirrri. r»r if ip gquivj. 
Ipisi. nr win, rsi«tci In gulalr. 
s»ih uii.iIHIe Jilans m l'i7A, ir* 
a MU'lrnisliln ipiitis tired hy [he 
Nalnr.il ItiiLIrDiiinriLI llccparcti 
ijiuncti. 11 win bp .-iVAliaMi* for 
!"nu r_». irnin isi ULtubor.tnJS. 

fiff tfr. "Ji'fThhPnui *rudi ft 1 

luhlllc Ms in energy and nnlm- 
.1111 Iran-. ter iiiiehanMms irt ihi 1 
Imtrr III. mil i Mim.WV. 

. • Hi* 1 Will 

b' OMh'i Ji'il '.in. rt'ijlHb-r me 
liiiilii r <■< -I live IP Ifn- t'nlsersli', 
■it l.'jiidoii 1 * 'ill . ici Iin st* an iii- 
lrr.jsl. In .mum nr fi arofiv 
l{*'i«il" ‘M Inr |tf>iii|i,(t| t ,n ferms 
jtiiI i'iU|iilrles •■■(lull! bp ad - 
rir>-(!i'(t in: ihelKSSnT O. . II 
.Kihur. f)i-i,aMii.ro| of Va.i in pi 1 ; . 

' f.;:*fh'pi'. HI rn I'Ll Lnnduii 

li'l" ' i^rn' ,lML ,J,,r ' lM, i , 01 * 1 " 

OMDRD. 

•- 1 Nivj.HHi'iv ViouUij • ; , 

I H f.tWhiMl* In' C.i .YBSHiH 

. I. 

Ihil-.t-r-iKv ■ itrrijiOU'* 

» '• I I.IJ.Ou • (mil |»HAi;- 

I I '•*<'« -witli 

» »"* «**■"• 1 nifuUsr. 

*M ill". Ufil, I hr i I'liniviinr. 
liny b<: lir.il in iunlnruMnn 
I’.iili .1 l.nlirriliv 
M.iur. rsiiiii. tii.j ii'ii.iLc will 
•**■ fs Ninri'il to riMi'fi iioih r;reiu; 
and I aliii Mirra Uifc In . the 
■ f"n>|i>r hi him* nr f llrfj,- . 
iiuP’D.'luTs'i find c.inksliL amt 
M'ldefn ' . I ainAf.ioCh. • ruhflPr 
•fLilih ul.ir* nr Hie annolniHirni 


MANCHESTER 

Tim llNIL'LHSlTY fll 

M-LNnin.an ii instiidii: <n 
HCILNCK ANTi I Ci:MNHI.U(*Y 

m i'AHTMl'N'T nr r.lli:MI(AI 
f.NiilNI.l.lllNli 

irrSLAli'.ll r.ii'nrN thiuifi 
.11 S.ll 1 ; MIPS, .in- .W'.ilMhl" 
hi ouftU h"ii"iir.4 ni.iiinaiei In 

(ll<l lull'lLilllQ ■■li-.lh 

linulnncrl'ia M.ilh'-malli (— 
(Indian h nruicssi's In Iij'u- 
|>')rl plli-IIOIIlClld 

, Plivjltal Chpinlsirv — llmriiiii- 
uvnanilc* ol -iuIiiiiuiis iiml iijUi*. 
liori pruin-iiiup 

n 111 III.I linn an, I AliSui pllon — 
nPAl anil in.i (s iranslnr In nh- 
son, non a nil illsilli.nhjn sun.ir.i- 
lion 1 'iumsi'L 

rruidcnsHllun of MI'.pu 
L a Hours — 1 nitdciiBHlIon 1,1 
iiilvou vanuiirs iruin Inert nas 

Liniquit ntiai nl-ml and In- 
Sininwnln linu lariinips aru 
nvailahlo In llu* He iia Milan 
Pracosscs Lahnr.iiorv. 

Mleasn soml « currtrulniii 
vluu with L'aur renucsl fur 
(urtlicr dctniis and nn nppli 
ration form In Professor if. I 
Sinn dar l . nenatmipiii of Chcml 
CilUlnPoMiig, II.M.I.B.T. . 
P.O. Bo.\ HH. rfanrhoalpr Mud 


MANCHESTER 

THK IINlVtllSI I Y Of 
MANCIIKSfEII INS Hi (in; OK 
SCIENCE ANII I K'.'IINOLOH V 

UF.iMiir,\trNr or ciiemesthy 


A nnl lea IIdiis ars Invited from 
■illlaliiv nuullllad lillAIHJATEfL 

**r unUpnir.Lrtiiftios cam- 

moilnn nn llunnur* Unnraii 


■■■■■■ ••vhhuib uvhiun 

‘OljrJiij Hits Minirner .. 

*,?FN} ; r. ^im:si:aih:ii cohn- 

ui. c.A.s.r, B'liionNiBiiip. 

7 ho uralcn win ho con- 
JSEWft Willi laiuiiuier sliuuu- 

iiSSimp. " , i, 11 ? 111 ' 1 * nni1 'nves - 
nr siriicinral anil 
uvimmlc iiruiiorllea, a**'' ■(.^■■i-, 
lead la 11 ' ' 

M 10 wort will lio' cuprle 
V ii vrliii nr. 

Ahiiutnluiii 

3 110,18 'hou hi lie ju*,,| 

Jr 1 ? H* hnislliie id I 'rofm ■ 
Asluiinrn. Dai-arl- 
BW* « (Jieiiilsirv. I.'. M.I , 8 T. . 

MWi 101 T ' MancVoiiril 


SHEFFIELD 

tiii: I'Nivuisiii 

« im\Ki I ,s'i l |'a * ■ , . ro lnv,, f'l If Hu 
i!!:. t* 1 '* * *-S nl .inv Unkvr- 

n rv hmidu , . , y , W ,,r -n STM. 

l^n.ibln lor kyi 
fr S5 1 Ck labor, l ■ i7. r , 

i'aw ^,. 5 ^ 

AIICINI LiVUi'm '* l r, , r N, Tni V '?s 

CUHli .1 ViMr. (T.iiiiiril.ilrR an. 

w,n •*« *»n. 

nllr P ,,rl '■ h'-MS -711-1 nil. 

Iht "blrtln-ible frail, 

ino I oqlsir.ir .nut Sccrulari- 
■MM ,Jn ' v 1 or i l,V ' .Wiof fluid BU. 
T' 1 .^, A:!r?. ln “ P"'' 1 “ Tunc. 
1 >7.'. ijunic r.'icrr-rui- 11.20"' 


Polytechnics 

Vacancies at 


MANCHESTER 

IIIC POLYTECHNIC 

niJ'Ali I MENT or MANAl-h- 
MENT 

MArilCH I'Ll. LOL; SHIP 

An|illiM|h,na are In v Iinil l„i 
the fiosl r.f IICSCAIK.II If I - 
I.IJLI in cundlicl rcsenrf It In 
Hip area of Management Uoi'-- 
lupniniit. Thn pro I "cl I* ran- 
li-rnod wllh Iho decision mak- 
ing processes which Involi" 
lu.iriaacra In ninndoeiiicni devn- 
Iu|iiiii-ii| ncllviliPB. 'iho re- 
March, which will rolulo rate' 
cant (hearoilcnl urons lo tin- 
hracllc.il (ironloins of Idenl Hying 
liiliinilvcs, win bo undorlnkmi 

in (allobornilou with the 

Buciimiit Toachrr DpvoIopiiipiiI 
Unll nf Iho University of Lan- 
usior. 

The nniialnliiienl Is fur ■■ 
inaLUii tlm period of A years. 

Salary grain CS.-Vil In 

Ea.n7? plus *1220 nor 

Ihreshold payinoiil. 

For further pan Iru lnrs ami 
nplicAHon farm ireltirnnbln Uv 
fi Juno. 1 *J7S i plonso send n 
ipir nildrosaod onvolopa marked 
'* M. 74 '1 " lo Iho SoenMart . 
iLlanchoslor Polvlcclinte, Lower 
Ormond Sircol. Manchusler. 
Ml. 7 6HY. 


READING 

HIE UNIVBHSIIY 
MArr nESEAKcii 
a I'UDEpnaniP 

soil aciENrn. a mai i 
research BTUDENTftllll' h 
avjllobjo for work on either 
1 1 » Kffor.ls uf meclmnicii] ft Irons 
an soil strncliu-g anti soil nom 
spaco. or 

(3 1 Mir.ROMOnPHOLOfA 
and struct ural siablllly. 

AdUroas nnplIcatloM. nnd re- 
niipsia for furlher doinllB. lu 
H Md of Dorartnionl. ami 
Science Dopartmonl. 1'iilvoraiu 
or lloaritng, London Road, 
fleadlng lful 5AQ. 


SHEFFIELD 

IHE UNIVERSUY 

Dr.pAnTNtr.NT or r:tii:MK ai 
LNUINEU nlNO AND M’RI. 
TECIINOLOCV 

PfiSIDOCTOnAL nCSEARL.II 
t-ELLOWSHID 

.. A nnl lea I Iona aro Invited fur 
llm above reljowshlii, flnamed 
if a. grant from ill" R.ll.r.. 
ienabln for up iq ihreu yi-.iri 
from 1 October, XE'70. 

Thn Fellowship I* rnuriTiieii 
wllli n con llnttlnn study of im- 
Mclc-ilhro Interactions In enn- 
llnueiisly raiqd fabric dust III- 
i Milan nnd will Involve n wlilu 
I'jngD of exneruneiilal lecli- 
nlqiies ns Lvoli us llm iievrlnu- 
•iieill of roleilonshliis fnl flow 

H,; £K r - In niin-sliii|oii.iM' 

Initial Hnl.irv up m (,2.fifut a 
year, hrcarillny in nnn und r\- 
I'Drlcnre, plus Uinialiold nn<i 
suiitrunnuallpn. nn flanai- I A 
I? r ,r r *l? Pi, TF *' .. ,,n, ' aunfarinuH 
sialf. Applications, giving ihu . 
names of tyro rcloroua to- Tlr. 


suiitrunmiatlpn. nn ftanqi- |A 

I? r ,r .. ,,n, ' nunfannuH 

staff. Ann llca Hons, giving ihu 
P ail, S a .i° r , . wo TClifous to- If" 

sJU. front whom further par- 


Ulster College 



Northern Ireland 
Polytechnic 


------ — Hfiuviitunvill 

I'tisv hi' nhi.iini'il irnin tiiq 
Si.nor filler, iu vi lir.ni buii||j 
i.ilfon* nil null I he MiijKiHlrd * j 


■ i"t *■ i ■ »»■. . n ■ l*|f ■ 1 1 1 It'U AI 

sfniii h* imisluic. and not later 
Ill-Ill -J(» Mi|V, r 

A|i|iltr .tilling 'h ci m ei bo in-.' 

hi a clinrt slnli'n'c-fii 

•■r iln- i.inilhl.ui' s qiuihiiEnlhins 
""•J li, ■ n.iim** - (I | ilite,* 


vacancies at ^ssss i 

nelphP 

Anglian Regional Management Centre 
Department of Management in the Public Services 

ol" ^ fOMu?cI Ur mr<i?»un^“l ,, c n * M ^ ^ 5 B ? n,Bn, S vilh InlerosU In Iho aieaa 
or Pera cm ns I * i5b nonili «^. EA A , dm J n,a,rallon * Behavioural Sciences 
Dininm^ „ ^? na 8 an '«nl faquhod as «on ns possible la vroik 

[EducahQ/iJ P and .nsurvl^ 

Daparlmenl of Student Services 
Student Counsellor 

.BBtvSST -“.f S r, aScJ EA.T £ JS5C 

Salary Scales: Senior Lecturer E4,2O0-£5,412 ‘ 

, B1 . , Lecturer II E2,67Q-E4,470 

™ *PP f0 «» ial 5 London WalghUng and Cost of Uvln B Safegunrd) 
Cloalng .jsie j j UI ,g 197S. l'( e8aa p„ol fl above refcrcncs no. 

North East Iaondon 
Polytechnic 

— a better place to be 


DUNDEE COLLEGE 01' TECHNOLOGY 
Department of IUiiI(iiug and' Surveying . 

two lectureships in 
• . Q U ANTIT V • SUR VEV II^G ' ^ ^ 

IpSHWBfi 

"I application aiv obtainable < 
r?..., S "rificipnf, -.pmuico CallUgc of Techtiolasu Boll 

aoiMcat!l!i ll ! G ' l< ! com i lleictl fontis of 

SSF 1 taMr . th,lH 14 *f'* r 


CENTRE FOR 

MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 

LECTURER 11/SENiOR LECTURER: 
ORGANISATIONAL AND 
BEHAVIOURAL STUDIES 

To teach Organization Analysis, and Human Behaviour 
in Organizations in the DMS and other courses. 

Applicants should have a background of relevant academic 
qualifications with some managerial and management 
leaching experience. 

SALARY SCALE:- 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

£2,670-24,206 {Efficiency Bar) 

25,010 (Work Bar)-25,412 

The starting Balary may be ai any poinl of the scale. 
Normally this would ba within 22,670-24,206 but for 
persons of appropriate qualifications and experience this 
would be at a higher point. 

All scales are subjeot to an additional 2229 threshold 
payment and are under review with effect from 1st April, 
1975. 

The Polytechnic occupies a semi-rural position on a 
114-acre campus overlooking ths sea at Jordanstown, a 
pleasant and quiet residential area. There Is a scheme 
ol asBl stance with removal expenses. 

Further particulars and application forms which must bs 
returned by May 30 may ba obtained by telephoning 
Whileabbey 65131, ext. 2243, or by writing to : 

The Establishment Officer, Ulster College, 

The Northern Ireland Polytechnic, 
Newtownabbey, Co. Antrim, BT37 OQB 


Leicester Polytechnic 

School of Business 
Social Sciences & Law 

(1) Lecturer Grade Ii 
in ECONOMICS 

(2) Lecturer Grade I 
or II in LAW 

Candidates should be academically or 
professionally qualified , with appropriate 
experience. 

Salary: Lecturer I : 21,869-23,833 p.a. 

Lecturer II : 22,670-24,476 p.a. 
with merit bar possibility. 

Plus threshold payments. 

(3) Research Assistant 
in Politics 

to assisl in a study of local government 
processes. 

Candidates should have an appropriate first 
degree and some acquaintance with behavioural 
methodology. 

Salary: £1,995 : E2.247.p.a. 

Apply lor further details and application formB 
to : Stalling Officer; Leicester Polytechnic, 

P.O. Box 143, Leicester, LEI 9BH. 




GLASGOW 
COLLEGE Of 
TECHNOLOGY 


department of social sciences 

LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Candidates should have interests In the areas of per 
caption, memory and learning, and experience ir 
conducting practical would be desirable. Duties *il 
not only Include lecturing : on preseht CNAA Degree 
;b , , L t PftfUclpalion In the. design and develop 
ment of other Degrees. ; 

?k fl J ar £ ,^ 0ale : • E2.6W25.pl 0 (bar) -£5.41 2, ; plug 

threshold payments (under revision). = 

Application forms and farther- details itiay be' 6b 
tamed from the Establishments; ; Offlper, Glasgow Col 
lege of Technology, North Hanover Place, Glasgow. G4 
QBA, to whom forms 'should be returned wHhiri K 
days pf the l appearance of this acjlverilsaVnsnt. " 


’i 


M 
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Polytechnics 


ABERDEEN ^ 

■SKldR^ROBERf GOR DON’S 
, INSTITUTE OF 

TECHNOLOGY^ 

<V -.\ V : K v -V-; ;V I ■ 


School of Pharmacy 

LECTURER 


PHYSICAL PHARMACEUTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

with relevant academic, industrial or reseat ch 
experience. 

Salary in range £2,670-25,412 per annum (under 
review) plus Threshold agreement payments. 
Assistance with removal expenses. 

Details from Director, 

Robert Gordon's Institute of Technology 

Schoolhllf, Aberdeen AB9 1FR 


Leeds 

POLYTECHNIC 
Department of 
Life Sciences 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER FOR 
THE BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 
Applications invited 
from: Biologists, 
Physiologists, 
Pharmacologists. 

Cell Physiologists, 
Biochemists, and 
Microbiologists. 
Salary Scale: £5001 
■ £6613 (bar) - £6429 
Plus Threshold 
Agreement 
Details from: 

The Academic 
Officer, (BS.1 3) 
Leeds Polyteohnlc. 
Calverlay Street, 
Leeds LSI 3HE. 
0532 41101 
Closing Date: 

6th June, 1976. 


OXFORD 

POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of 

Lecturer- 
Senior Lecturer 

(£2,670 to £4,206 to 25.412) 

in Public 

Administration/ 

Finance 

Further particulars and appli- 
cation forms from 
Head of Dept, of Management 
& Social Sciences, 

Oxford Polytechnic, ' 
Oxford 0X3 OBP. 


LONDON 

MIDDLESEX POLYTECHNIC 

LECTURER II/SENIOII 
LECTURER IN LAW 


Brighton 

Polytechnic 

COMPUTER MANAGED 
SCIENCE COURSES— 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 

Leatnrer I/ll 

Tenable Initially tar 18 
months Tram 1st Siplambar. 
1976, In aonneatlon with Ihe 
Implementation ol Iho Com- 
puter Assisted Management at 
Lee ntlng (CAMOLJ Prpiucl 
planned und or Ihe National 
Devolopmenl Programme In i 
Computer Ass I sled Laarnlno- j 
The Development Olllcer will , 
co-ordinale tho academic 
objectives of the prefect and 
ensure communication wita 
Interested Polytechnic depart- 
ments, other Institutions and 
the national CAMOL team- 
The Initial salary will be 
within the range of 
Leo urer I 

Ladurer II Ea '® 70 f 4 j”a 

plus threshold paymant ol ***■ 
per annum. ,, 

Further dBtalla and application 
form returnable by Ulh June. 
1976 from the Buraar, Brighton 
Polytechnic, _ Moulaeoooirib, 
Brighton BN 2 4QJ. B Tel. 0»4 
67304 (please quote Ref. SS/6). 

BIRMINGHAM 
CrrV OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 

QBPARTMENT OP BUSINES9 
STUDIES AND FINANCE 

cal dlaLn- 
lnterna- 
deairable 


on do area o 
An Interflat 
button mananrmenl 
lionet markatlno 
i Ro-advenlacnionti 

Salary acatoa: 

Locturor II: E2.670 to 

Lociuror I: El. 896 to ES, 6 M. 

Further dotella and applica- 
tion forma do be returned by 
and Juno. 1976 » from: Thn 
Personnel Offieor, City of Dlr- 


tlon rorma in db returnoo oy 
and Juno. 1978 » from: Thn 

ssssatenS ,, ,'fs4r: 

Room T-310. Perry Barr. Dlr- 
nungnam B<ta BSli. 


If you like whai 
you read In. 

THE TIMES 
HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
SUPPLEMENT 

make sure ol yout 
?■, weekly copy by 
^-placing an order 
With your hewsagenl 

^ f 

^ : ,,-:i i I J : 


honours urndufl 

at Lecturer In 


a are invited Iran 
for ihe nui 


u. hi Law. P'- .. 

onen will bo alven to 
(latoe who poBScaa a • higher 

^%iiA n Arr”ot h r* 

danreea. 

a d I da to* Tnr tho oOal 
preferaoiy In «!)• ,}n 
□tier Land Law and Equlfy 
or Social Wolfore Law. 

SntanL within rnnnp £ 3.937 
to EB,<«9 oh** .ihraanold nay- 
mi-nu. 



BRISTOL 

□ niSTOL POLYrCCUNli: 

Applications are lnvlteil for 
Ihr, following posli. riuilct to 
cammanco 1 Sontembcr iv7fl. 
nr as soon as injHlbla ihoro- 
Hftor. 

DEPARTMENT OF OOMPUTEn 
S I UDIE3 AND MAITIEMAITCB 

LECTURER Grario 1I/SCN- 
lOlf LECTUlli:n In UIIANllTA- 
TiVEjrumLS — Pom lluf. Nn. 

A vacancy exists far a Lec- 
lurer In 'Juanilinllva huulies 
iHmlneas Mft ilirmalks anil 
SPtlimicst. far courses lend- 
Inn lo profosalonal and ili-nrci, 
quailficailons In Accounllnu 
and Flnanco. 

Tho aurcossful aoullr.ini will 

8 o oxpfeciocj to lako pan In Ihv 
avoloptneni of courses in this 
aroa and will havo an aiipor- 
lunlty lo assist In the- dopart- 
ntonrs courses wluru .mnro- 
priAio. 

LECTUHEn Credo 11 SEN- 
IOR LECrURLU — Post llff. Nu. 
1.41,-Jfi. 

The Doiiarimont Icachm 
M ii t he ma lies, siailailci and/or 
computing on a wide range of 
enuraas In iho Paly technic. Ap- 
plications are invited from suii- 

e qualiriod perions; loarh- 
exciorlonco would be an ad- 
vantage. 

SCHOOL OF RELATED 
STUDIES 

1 L«p G ffn,d. H .ppigfi 

LECTURER l— -Post Her. No. 

L1 OraJuato Bpsclalhi wllh 
major Intnrosia In tha period 
1760— nresent roijulrod to 
loach courses In History iiml 
Theory of iho vIjub arts, and 


Oradualo Bnaciai si witn 
major in tores te In tha period 
1760— nresent renulrad to 
loach courses In Ifisiary nmj 
Theory of iho visual arts, and 
la give historical dimension lo 

f urrent ihlnklnn anil social ob- 
ftcilvos In demon. Opportunity 
a Uevoloii original courses of 
sen domic subs lance oml creat- 
ive vlinlliy. and iiiflka motor 
iniurllmllnn to lliimnnlllns 
Mudular Dearea cours<< in vis- 
■ml History. 

The successful candlilate will 
loin on Intonr.lled team who 
have considerable freedom in 
{('-Vo Ian in Dir awn snnrlnllsni. 

Salary Scale- £U.67(I lo 
£• 1.206 (thin 10 ES.UlU il>*r> 
tn £6.412. 

Furlher details and apiiHra- 
llon forms i lo bo relurnud bv 
•JR May l'«78i from Peraonnc-I 
Office. Bristol Poivlechnlc. 
Ashley Down. Bridal 1JS7 "Bll 
Pleas q qunio appro nr late 

pnsi rnTcfonco number in all 
communications. 


LONDON 

MIDDLESEX POl.YlUOIINir. 
ADMINISrnAIIVE ASSISTANT 

An Inlarosllnn oimortunliv 
to work ]n tnn [timianlllrs 
Roaourro Conlre nl our En- 
field alio. 

Dulles Include: prnresslnn 

applications Tor ailmlsslon to 
rourscs, arrannlnq ieloctlon 
rnnfornnres prncesslna c»> 
riffnn. slaLlsllcs. records, and 
sltondnncc at mneilnqs. 

Anollcanls idenRv should 

be qraduales or possess art- 

a nlitrailvo excertonco In an 

ucbIIoubI and/ar nubile 

sector contuxt. 

Salary scale: A. P.A. £2.7)6 
lo £3.030 nor annum. 

Please write for an annlica- 
Hon form to: Thn Appoint- 
ments Oirtcor. Mlddlnsnx Poly- 
technic (Reference A2CD1. 
QUeansway. Enfield. Mlddli- 

-ox EN3 4BF. to whom com; 


tort form* 
Juno B. 


MANCHESTER 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
JOHN DALTON FACULTY Oh 
TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT Or 


CHEMISTRY AND BIOLOGY 
Applications are Invited foi 
tho fbllDwbiB posli: 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 

BEH ^La V Pg1^fOLOGY°' / 

LECTURE^n^E^tOLOGI 

IT/302/2I 

llcanis should ba well- 
ed academically, prorer- 
holding an llonnura 
u<~n» or nqulv 
or Biological Be 
with approprlM 
oxponcnco In roiearch 
trv. or leaching, and „ .. „ 
bo prepared Id leach on H.N.D. 
In Applied Biology, H.N.C. 
Modlcal Laboratory Subjects. 
H, Be. i honours i . Biological 
Sciences, and M.I. Biol, courses. 

Sslsry scales'. .Senior Lec- 
turer, £4,206 to £ 8,010 Chari 
to £0.412 ; Lecturer II. £ 2.676 
■□ £4.476: plus threshold pay 
nients. 

For furthor particulars and 
ppjtcBllDti Term i returnable by 
31st May 197m please sond a 
eel (-addressed envelope marked 
with the BBproMlnio rniorencr 
number io mo Secroiary . Man- 
chester Polytechnic. Lower 
Ormond Strum. Manchester. 


affix. 1 


NIGERIA 

KWAI1A STATE COLLEGE 
OF TEGHNOLCinY 
11 or In PM Q 13 TB 

M c5^» NT ANn 

Thp Collogp Is dnvolopmg 
rapid fy and offon conslderabis 
unimrlunltlos to pnrsons wllh 
Imagination and drive togelhur 
Willi llw rown^ds^pjcjncerlnn 

ApplUaitons MO^ Invited f« 
Iho past as _PR1NC!PAL LEL- 



antf have cons 
experience. 

Salary will depond upon «s< 
pcrlwice in the rangos: Nigerian 
equivalent or ayproxlmelely 
Principal Lecturer, , £0.170 lo 

Kiotf, Lwlu ^ 

Emphasis ta placed, in grec- 
ilcgl ladusirlol oxperlenco. 

further alloyrsnoos: pdrt rur- 
nlshed eccommodsllon. advance 
for car purchase, car allgw- 
anca. paBssgos for rainlly and 
provision Is made for regular 
lea vo, frgo medical service, iu 
por coni gratuity. 


OXFORD 

OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 

■h.^aiYc.M ^ t as 

WrERATUnE. ina-advorilse- 

EU.li7U'E4.2Q0- 

kuni’ipr parilculsrs end npnll- 
cailon fomi froni He, id ol De- 
partment of Art and LnnuUaur*, 
Oxford Palyluchnlc, Oxford 
0X3 0111*. 


LONDON 


M ANG11 1-j*T Bit 
THE HOLY I EC I INI C 
JOHN DALI-ON I'AI.IJI.IY 
IIP rECIINOLOUV 
Dl -i’Afl I MENT OF 
MECHANICAL PlIpDUGTION 
AND niEMICAL 
ENCINEEHING 

LECrUHEn II CHEMICAL or 
MECllANICAI. rNlHNi-CHING 

Applications aro intliail from 

S raaiiBies In cLuinlcAl or innch- 
nlcel engineering ablo la iracli 
■ho sublocl uf control cngln- 
eerlng. Tho ublllly co loacli In 
other Bublect areas will bu nn 
advantage faui la not msoniliil. 
Applicants will bo rixpecied la 
have Industrial and/or research 


oxoerLonco. 

Salary scale : £2.070 io 

£4.476 plus Ibrcshuld pay 
monia. 

For furlhor parllculare and 
application form 1 . returnable 
by 31 Mey. 19761. plea so send 
a self addressed envelope 
markoa “ T, 2 'jn.'l ”, In the 
Ss-c rotary, Mnnchaslor Polvtrcn- 
nlc. Lawer Ormond Sircol, 
Mencliostor. M 13 6 DX. 


SHEFTOBTjD 

T1IB POLYTECHNIC 

DEPART Ml :NT Of 
MANAOEMEN1 BTUDIES 

READER IN MANAtlEMENI 
. BTLIOIKB 

AnjiUcanls nmsl fan well 
dutiliricil on<l oxpirrlrin nl 
rniDQlvhers wllh snuml l*vk- 

( round* lu ninn.iiiunivni irn'-li- 
nu. consulinncy and. or 
1 1 id 11 sir y. 

I lie sucrnscful r.illiilil.il-r will 
t>o nxncLtcil in nffi-r liiHlailvn 
iind afliuuliis In furtlirrlnu llm 
iluvol'ipimni nf rcsciircli and 


Hnd illinuiiis in 
iluvol'ipiiuni nr 
Ulohor dogror pr 


lilgbor dogror propr.i iiiiiira In n 
Doparlmenl which liun a r.iidAly 
growing coimullnirnt In work ,*l 
llil* level. 

Salary scnlv : £5.11)7 in 

£6.429 plus ihreslinlil puynu-nl. 

MllKr 


A cauaclly tn underlohe inilr- 
iiendonl rrso.ircli and lo deve- 
lop ana cnarolnnio a research 
programmo in llilu emenirnl 
urcn is n prime n-qulrnnic-nl of 
Ihu iioai. 

Tha He ion re 1 1 fellow -wilt bn 
naaoclaioil with j iniiill-illarip- 
llnftry loom of stuff invnlvcd J 11 


threshold 
Appllcal 


Unary team of stuff invnlvcd >11 
d now CN.A.A. M.Sc. pro- 
yrammo In Monanrinrni lufor- 

S iailon Bys loins couini'.'ti'Jng In 
optomher. 1973. 

DEPARTMENT ni APPLirn 
SOCIAL BIUDIFS 

rniPARTMENT or ECONOMICS 
AND Bl’SINrsg RtuniLS 
HE9EARCH FELLOW IN 
50CI0- LLI : A L HTLDIEB 

Applicants musi he o snarl - 
red resoarclien wllh nun LI II- 
cnllons In nliher Sociology. Law 
or Psychology. , , , 

The successful cnnilldaln. 
working In conlunclloti wllh Iho 
South Yorkshlro Probation Srr- 
vice, will Inllloia acllnn re- 
search Into qn osprcl of pro- 

M on yel to be dolnroilnrci and 
aosuma resppnsibliriy for 
vidlng research Inadrrshlp 
Ihe Palyiecnnlc's Soclo- ' 


appointment of Research 
a will, be fer an iniilal 
of litre ■ roars 
Salary scale : £4.206 lo 

£6.010 Iharl to EH, 412 plus 
iKruhoM nnonrcnl. 

arms and rurther 
InnbleJrqjn iho Per- 

B ol Ofllcw-. Sbarliald Poly- 
ile. Halfords Housp, 
FllHlsn Square. 6 he(fleld, SI 
2 BB, JO Whom com nleiotl forms 

£ 01116 bo returned wllhln 1 4 

ye. 

8UNDERLAND 
SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

edu^aAoC1l n StuBies 

LECTURER GRADE ll/SENIOR 

L TO R !TDirfAg CE 

,b«f l,a o n f a 

GUIDANCE and COUNSEL- 
LING. CandLdaio* should he 
mined leacncrs with special- 
ist Dusllflcatloni Ln tho Held 
cf Counselling . Iniorporsonal 
nelBlIonehlps nr Social Pay 
etiology. 

Tho porsOT) appointed will 
heva Ihe nnporlunlly of loach- 
Inr. to B.Ea. level and of m lik- 
ing a significant contribution to 
a now nan-ilmn C.N.A-A. Dip- 
loma for tho Toachur- Counsel- 
lor. 

LECTURER GRADE II /SENIOR 
LECTURER 1 Temporary i In 
EDUCATION SI UDIE9 
Applications are I 
ho poBl of uchircr ... __ — 
■ion Studies, rernporarliy for one 
sco a member of 
arcondmont- 
bo (rained 
vsncod Edu- 
Ttio por- 

son snpolnieii will have Iho 
oppqrtunliy to work Wjih 
rfacnora' Ceriincsu eiiri B.Ed. 
students In inn flslrt of Ed 
Ilona I nnd/or Social 


ogy. 


S on klsln Co liras oiHdgqr 

ration 1 and Main anil B.En. 
ree Courses In Phyalpal 

AnplWnla ahoulrt havo prac- 


Ell C,U re r ^§6",, M?f J^ieiiw 

felnlor IJiQturor: £4,006 hy 
%WXL end » 

• W p m n rn r^pe&o 6 ," oft 


do 11 : £2.670 by 
406 ig/flclBiirv 
10 En.OlD (rn- 
by £ 20 l to 


oct. Sendoruuid Polviochjjfc. 
G hosier Road, Sundorfind SAl 
3 SD. and -aTiould bn fi.iumm 


Tilt POLY-TCCflNIC OF 
CENTRAL LONDON 

SCHOOL OF TIIE SOCIAL 

SCIENCE^ f AN D e J|US1NESS 

Lcr.Tuncn 11 m piiyricat. 

GEOnilAPIIY £3.03l-£4.aa7 


+ 'ihroBhnifi Anrcemont. 

TTo u-acli l'hvslcsl Uciojr.iciliy 
on ,H. A. Social Sclnncn anil In 
Assist with un tnlbrdKclullnnry 
Inani enneornod wlih Uie En- 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


PROFESSIONAL COUP1.K 

riiUiri'li'D from. Iluropo. ^Jjlxh 
In rent fUl In Lomlnn All ur 
purl July. UP lkC/i I'}'-- — 
UTII4 IIOX NO. IJH13. 

I* O. Ilox 7, Orayja im ii'.uit. 
1 nmloli. WC1X UEZ 


. DoiHlIa and ft 11 pika linn form 
fruin I tin FEt.iblUhinonl Ofricer. 
PCL. TO' 1 Iti'urni Siraot, Lan- 
don Will flAL. Dl-SnU 2020 
«'M. 212. 


Colleges of Art 


HUMBERSIDE COUNTY COUNCIL 

Kingston upon Hull Regional College ol Art 
COMPLEMENTARY STUDIES INCLUDING THE HISTORY 
OF ART AND DESIGN 

Two Lectureships In the History of Art and 
Design 

Applications are Invited from suilahfy qualified and 
experienced candidates for two new posts os Leclurer 1 1 
in the History of Art and Design available from September 
1975. 

The first of the two posts will involve special responsi- 
bilities for Foundation Course siticiantB. Previous teaching 
experience In a similar context and a sympathetic under- 
standing of the needs ol Foundation Course students is 
desirable. 

The second will involve a suh'-ilantlal contribution lo the 
CNAA degree courses In Firm Art and Graphic Design, 
and good academic qualifications and lanchlng experience 
at a similar toyel are essential. Applications from candi- 
dules wllh specialised inleroats in some aspects of post- 
1945 art nnd dosign history would be particularly 
welcome. 

Salary for both posts: Lecturei II Scale £2,870-24 ,4 7G 
plus threshold payments. 

FOUNDATION COURSE 

Lecturer I 

Applicants should have a knowledge ol three-dimensional 
materials and structural processes and should be experi- 
enced In the use of relevant machinery and equipment. 

A real interest In the alms and needs of Foundation Cuiiiyb 
students is important and the post will entail tutorial 
responsibility and general studio teaching in draYrtng and 
other basic studies. , ^ , , 

Salary: Lecturer I Scale £1.889-23,633 plus threshold 
payments. 

Further details and application forma from the Registrar. 
Regional College of Art, Wilhorlorce Drive, Hull. 
N. Humberside. Telephone 0482 224311. 


1 . 

Overseas 

— .. 



AIIQTPAIIA 

PUAHRAN COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN 

GRADE I (an academic appointment}. 
Salary $A18 f 312 

SffiSSrii WEBS? W. 6 :ffl>=n* “o p , 

Australia ara essential. Qualifications »n educational taclmplofly ara 
desirable and axpwlanca In a muiil-meda Lsarnlnfl RaaourcM 
Centre In an administrative capacity is auanltat. 

Dallas . To develop an existing liberal oils library Boning 4.C0i« 
students and 176 stall Into a mu III -media teaming 
centre, and to work wllh architects lo design a permanent^ 

<0 be constructed doting tha n«i tbrae years. CIoh 1 wllh 

academic shall will be nacessery. Malor development ,01 ihe 
colleciion Is expected over Ihs 197S-7B uiennlurn, oath in audio- 
visual msteriBh and conventional library malerlals, bub tna 
sppolnlea will be rasponslble or the allocation ol 
lor this purpose. Recommendations lor relevant aloif vrtll also be 
hls/hor responsibility. 

Conditions : This Is an academic appoinimeni et Head of Depan- 
menl siatua. The aucceasful candidate will be eligible for study 
leave, and the College will pay travel ling and removal expenses 
Applications containing personal, academlo and pro- 
fessional details, and citing three referees dose on 
31 July, 1875, with ihe Director. Dr David P. Armstrong, 
from whom further Infoimation regarding the position 
and the College is available. The address of Ine 
College Is 142 High Street. Prahren, Victoria 3181. 
Australia. 


STATE COLLEGE OF VICTORIA 
AT FRANK5TON-AUSTRALIA 

(PR 7/7S) SENIOR LECTURER IN 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EOUGATION 

DUTIES I 

The College will t>e developing new coursoa In pie-aehoot adunsnon. 
Tha successful applicant will ba oxpooted to assist In the doyetop- 
morn of courses end lo ba rssponatbfo wllhln Ihe Education Faculty 
for co-ordinailcrt of the aotlvlliaa ol eludentu undortakiig studies In 
EerJy Childhood. ' 

An^tilmoved 0 hojioure ' degree including relavant atudlss In Early 
Childhood Eduoallon. Bxperlanca In pre-achool teaching (a asaonilal. 
end experience al.aupsrvlaory favel. or in Ills (raining at pre-school 
tesobdra, would be an advantage. 

Tha^Oortage wishsa to make an early appointment, It It hoped him 
the appointee will be eble to lake up duties no later Ihan the onu 
of Navginbn 1976. 

SALARY RANGE f *A1S.'4O0-«AI7.9fl0. 

. ' raithfi itilofptaUon is obtainable tnm Ihe 

• Academic Registrar, 

. STATE OOLLEGR OP VICTORIA AT FftANKSTOH, 

= McUahona Road, PRANKfiTOif im~ VICTORIA 
AUSTRALIA. 

ApptoleVone date on June 30, 1070. 
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Overseas continued 


AUSTRALIA 

North Brisbane College of Advanced 
Education 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

Salary, $A1 9,500 per annum 

The above vacancy wilt shortly occur on the College 
stall. 

The Introduction of business studies at the College Is 
planned tor the beginning of 1977. Preliminary Investi- 
gations have been made into course needs and facilities. 
The College now requires Ills services of an expert 
member of staff who, during the period before thB enrol- 
ment of students v/ill ; 

develop general course programmes end more detailed 
course plans; 

consult with architects and building contractors as 
the College expert in providing suitable facilities; 
advise the Council on matters relative to business 
education ; 

establish relations with appropriate professional organ- 
isations ; 

act ns consultant In Ihe appointment of staff. 

Application forms and further Information available from 
iho Agont-General for Queensland, 392 Strand, London 
WC2R DLZ. 

Closing date, Juno 13. 1976. 


AUSTRALIA 

North Brisbane College of Advanced 
Education 

LECTURESHIP VACANT 
ENGLISH 

Salary: Lecturer I SA1 1,250/1 5,100 per annum 
dependent on qualifications 
Lecturer II SA9, 600/12, 400 per annum 

Thu position calls for experience and suocess in leaching 
m Ihe areas of Primary Language Art8, Creative Writing 
and some aspects of Literature. Applicants should be 
creative, flexible teachers who can work both Indepen- 
dently and as members of a team. 

Application forms and further Information available from 
the Agent General tor Queensland, 392 Strand. London 
WC2R OLZ. 

Closing dale: 13th June. 1975, 




Western Australian Institute of Technology 

DEAN 

BUSINESS AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Institute, with a current enrolment in excess of 10,000 students, is a major college of 
advanced education. The main campus is on a 270 acre site six miles south of the city of 
Perth. 

The School of Business and Administration Is one of seven teaching schools within the 
institute and is housed in a recently completed nine storey office and classroom building. It 
consists of the following departments : 

Accounting 

Computing and Quantitative Studies 
Management 

Business Law and Economics 

Courses offered include two degree awards ; the Bachelor of Business degree and the 
Master of Business degree. There are 3,588 students enrolled this year. The academic 
staff, presently numbering 93 and representing a wide variety of academic qualifications 
and professional experience, has considerable interest in educational Innovation. 

The Dean Is responsible for the academic and administrative leadership of the School 
and the further development of teaching methods and research work. 

The appointee will have specialist knowledge of one or more of the fields within the 
School and extensive experience at an appropriate level In tertiary education and 
commerce. A post graduate qualification In a relevant ffefd would be advantageous. 

General 

Salary £Stg 12,874 pa at the current rate of exchange. Salaries are payable In Australian 
dollars. In addition the Dean enjoys a limited right to private and consultative work. 

Fares for family, assistance for removal expenses and accommodation are payable to 
appointees. Conditions of service include superannuation (similar to FSSU), six weeks 
annual leave plus public holidays, three months long service leave on completion of each 
seven years of service, sick leave and assisted study leave. 

Detailed applications, including a curriculum vitas and names of three referees, should 
be submitted not later than. 20th June, 1975 to the Migration •'tftflbon Officer, Western 
Australia House, 115 Strand, London WC2R 0AJ,. ~ Further particulars may be obtained 
from the above address. t " 

When , applying please, quote; reference „ HE5. 
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The Institute of Science and Mathematics, In conjunction with 
the Ministry of Education. Saudi Arabia, would like to hear from 
holders of PhD, MA or MSc to fill posts oF Lecturers at the above ■ - • 
Institute Ini Riyad. ; 

LECTU R ER S —Modern Mathematics 
Required to tend* modern mathematics. Including modern algebra 
and si atisticat methods. Applicants must have a command of 
Standard Arabic, ns courses are conducted In this language. 

LECTURER— AfT :’ 

Required |6 teach English as a foreign language. ' 


H , f t- i. { . 


, The Bbbvc posts are for the academic year 1 975/70 and 
course 3 common in September. ' 

Ajpflcetiqnsshoulcj indudo photocopies of academic 
,qu8ifflcntrous and experience certificates (Irrecoverable) 

Only selected applicants will be notified ofoCtion token 
Tire salary-scute is from S -Rr 2800 toS,R.6BOO per 'month 
(deponding onquatlfic8 tions ) together with a housing allowance 
from S.B, 8000 ip SR. 1 2000ppr annum. 

Applications should bo made. to:- The Institute of Science • ; 
& Matlwmnllcs. P.O. Bok 4677.Riy fl d, Saudi Arabia . 

Closing date m Riyml, Juqe 1 7th 1975. V . . 




The University of Riyad, Snudi Arabia Is pleased to Invite 
applications from holders of Ph.D.or M.A.In Linguistics 
(with command of Standard Arabic) for Posts In the Arabic 
Language Institute. 

Applications should be addressed to the, Head of Personnel 
Dept., University of Riyad, Riyad, Saudi Arabia. Photocopies of 
academic qualifications and experience certificates (Irrecoverable) 
must be attached to applications. Only selected applicants will 

e dmSuS ° f acUon taken ' Salary scale from S .R. 2800 to 
S.TL6500 per month (depending on qualifications) together with 
a housing allowance from S.R.8000 to S.R. 1 2000 per annum. 

Saudi Arabia 


■Lu. -.a. 


General Vacancies continued 
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General Vacancies 




City of Manchester 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
CHILD GUIDANCE SERVICE 

Re- Advertisement 


SENIOR EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGIST 

Soulbury 21 -25 Salary Scale: £4551 -£51 75 

plus threshold payment £229 pa 

Applications ars invited from professionally qualified and 
appropriately experienced educatiqnel psychologists for the post 
of Senior Educational Pcycholoflist, to assist the Principal 
Educational Psychologist In the Qinerat organisation, running and 
development of thhcomprohamlva School Psychological and 
Child Guidance Service. 

Thii post of fere an opportunity to participate In the 
formulation and Implementation of a major programme of 
reorgenliatlon In a large Authority. 

Thera are at present two Senior Educational 
Psychologists, exercising area responsibilities for the full range 
of cervices in ■ large area of the City. 

The work of the service Includes psychological assessment, 
treatment and advisory functions In clinical and educational 
lettings, In close association with the other professions working 
in the service, and work with the Social Services Department and 
the Area Heel th Authority. 

Candidate! should possess the following qualifications:- 

1. An honours degree In Psychol a try (or equivalent) 

2. A teaching qualification. 

3. Not Ion than two years 1 teaching exptr tones. 

4. Successful attendance at ■ recognised postgraduate 
training oourta In Educations! Psychology. 

Assistance with removal txpenses. and lodging HltwMKt. 
Casual Car Utart Allowance. Application loom end further 
particular! Irons the Chief Education Officer (ES7I, Education 
Of licet. Crown Square. Match alter MBD 3BB. 
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DERBY : BISHOP LONSDALE COLLEGE 

NEW VOLUNTARY COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Head of School of Education 
and Social Sciences 
Director of Music 

The Secretary of State has approved the creation 
of a new independent establishment from the present 
Church of England Bishop Lonsdale College of Educa- 
tion and the maintained College of Art and Technology 
In Derby. 

The academic work of the New Voluntary Collage 
will he organized in six Schools of which EDUCATION 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES and HUMANITIES will bo 
based subsi amlally on the present work of Bishop 
Lonsdnle College. 

Applicants for the post of HEAD OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SCIENCES should have 
mi bs initial experience of teacher-education and good 
academic qualifications. They should be keeuly 
interested in the development of new patterns of train- 
ing for teaching and courses for lutor-professional 
training tor teachers and other professions. The salary 
will be in accordance with the provisions of the Pethani 
Report, 1974, as for a Grade Vr Heed of Department. 

. Applicants for the post of DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
in the SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES should liavn sub- 
stantial experience of teacher-education and good 
academic qualifications, They should be keen to 
develop music as a vital part of the life of a major 
Institution of Higher Education; they should be will- 
ing to act in close cooperation with the Local Authority 
to support and develop music In schools and provide 
opportunities for young people in the orca to make 
music. The salary will be for PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
m accordance with the provisions of the Pelham 
Report, 1974.,. 

It- is hoped to make appointments for 1st Septem- 
ber, 197S. • 

Further details obtainable from ' the Principal, 
Bishop Lonsdale College. Mlcklea\ier, Derby, to wfio.m 
completed forms shduld be returned as soon as pos- 
sible and before Wednesday, -213L May, 1975. 
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Librarians 



Librarian 


Salary. £5,647-£S.989 including London weighting and 
(hre8hotd payments. 

Applications are invited lor the poet oi Librarian res- 
ponsible for the Libraries at the Woolwich and Hammer- 
smith sites ol the Polytechnic and lor their development. 
The Library has a staff of 22 and over 80.GQ0 volumes. 
Thames Polytechnic comprises Faculties oi Science 
and Mathematics. Engineering and ot Social Sciences 
and Humanities at Woolwich, SE18 and a Faculty ol 
Architecture and Surveying at Hammersmith, W6. Most 
of Ihe full-time and sandwich students are taking 
degiee. diploma or full professional courses and there 
are strong postgraduate research and study courses. 

Applications, from persons in education, Indus' ry or the 
public services with appropriate qua mentions and 
experience, should be returned by 27 May 1975 to the 
Secretary, Thames Polytechnic, Wellington Street, Lon- 
don, ‘SE18 6PF from whom further particulars and a 
form of application can be obtained. 
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COUNTY COUNCIL 


Assistant Director of 
Education 

for Further Education 

* Salary £M59-C6.939 4- £229.68 threshold. 

Removal expenses up to £500, under certain 
circumstances. 

it Lodging allowance tor up to alx months £10 per 
week. 

it Essential car user allowance + subsistence 
allows ncaa. 

This is a second tier post in an education authority 
with a population of 500.000. The Assistant Director 
is responsible for vocational and non-vocational 
further education and youth and community services. 
Candidates must have a degree or equivalent .quali- 
fication, teaching experience and senior responsibility 
for administering education either in a local authority 
education department or at least at head of department 
level in a large further or higher education college or 
a comparable institution. 

Further details from the County Personnel O Nicer, 
County Hall. Trowbridge. Wiltshire, quoting reference 
NA 75 157. Closing dale 301h May, 1975. 
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Director of 
Bedford College of 
Higher Education 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified cantli 
dates with substantial experience in higher and further 
education and who are currently holding a post carrying 
senior ‘management responsibility In tne education 
service. The new Bedford College of Higher Education 
will be formed from an amalgamation In Sepieiuber. 
I97G, of three existing Colleges: — 

Bedford College of Education 
Bedford College of Physical Education 
Mandcr College of Further Education 


Flie salary U likely to be Initially at appoint on «ic 

abltsl 
tray, v 

he successful candidate will be expected 


.. ng to appoint 

ved ability who will establish tills new 
vision and 


lary 

Scale £9,75G-£10,26G. The Authority (8 see! 
a Director of proved afafllty who will «t: 

College of Ufeher Education with ener, 
imagination. The successful candidate w 
to take up post as .soon as possible in advance of tiic 
formation or the College so tliat lie or she may nlav a 
full part in planning the College. 

Application forms (with further particulars) may be 
obtained from D. P. J. Urownlng, M.A., Chic/ Fdncurfna 
Officer, Coiirifp Hall, Bedford, MK 42 9AP and relumed 
by 26th May, 1975. 
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. Gray’s Euu Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 











